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Its a vear for building on Main Street 
As this issue of Traffic World goes to press, the Main Street Of 
The Northwest is still crowded with military traffic. We're glad 
that so many thousands of our victorious troops can get home 


The year ahead will be a brilliant one, on Main Street. Our equipment ber ce 
and roadbed are in tip-top shape. Northwest industry has unlimited |Men ¢ 
horizons. Immense farm crops will be needed to help rebuild the q 71,4 
world. To traffic managers, who have handled their Herculean war- aa 


range elimir 
via Northern Pacific. To all shippers, our thanks for good-natured time job so well, a salute ... and our very best wishes for a year of tic 
acceptance of a difficult situation for normal traffic. progress and success! ail 
Smalle 
May we send you a copy of this calendar? Address R. W. Clark. Vice-President—Traffic, Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, 1, Minn 
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The Facts of 


The pressure of the great labor unions for major 

increases in wages has become so insistent that 
' President Truman, this week, abandoned the “hold the 
line against” inflation policy by proposing a substantial 
increase in the price of steel to provide money for a 
wage increase in that industry, for the sole purpose of 
avoiding a strike. 

Before that, however, he and others in the gov- 
'ernment had adopted the “fact-finding board’ as an 
| instrument they hoped would help solve many of the 

graver labor problems now confronting the country. It 
| was the fashion, some time ago, to point to the absence 
of anything like a general strike in the railroad industry 

as proof of the efficacy of the railway labor act, coupled 

with the suggestion that some similar legislation be 

adopted for industry generally, persumably to bring 
| about the same happy result. 

At that time there were those, including ourselves, 
who pointed out that the absence of formidable work 
stoppages among railroad labor in the years since the 
adoption of the railway labor act was not due in the 

| least to any timidity on the part of the railroad unions 
to call strikes, but to the fact that, invariably, since the 
adoption of the act, a strike threat had been sufficient 
to win for the workers substantially what they asked 
for in any given instance. 
| An examination of the results of the use of fact- 
finding boards under the railway labor act, inspired by 
current attempts to use them in other fields, gives small 
grounds for optimism that they will be useful there. 
Findings of such boards have, indeed, been made to 
“stick” in a relatively small number of instances where 
they have been concerned with relatively minor matters 
or with one-line disputes. 

In but a single instance has the recommendation 
of a fact-finding board been accepted by all parties 
where it involved anything like a general situation cov- 
ering important matters. That one instance was the 
first in which such a board dealt with a general wage 
problem involving a major group of railroads. 

In 1928, a fact-finding board recommended a 614 
, per cent increase in the wages of conductors and train- 





juipmen 
inlimited |Men on the western railroads, with an alternative that 
build the’ a 714 per cent increase be granted coupled with the 
lean war- 


a year oO 


climilintiais of specified dead-head and tonnage limita- 
tion rules. The unions involved elected to accept the 
smaller increase and to preserve the assailed rules in- 
tact, and the western railroads acceded. 


_ In that case, the board, 
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Fact-Finding 


It was not until ten years later, in 1938, that a fact- 
finding board recommended “no horizontal reduction,” 
in a dispute involving all of the railroads of the country 
and all of the major railroad labor unions. The rail- 
roads didn’t like the recommendation, and said so in no 
uncertain terms. President Roosevelt stepped in with 
an eloquent plea to the railroads to do nothing to inter- 
fere with his “reconstruction program” and he and the 
rail union heads promised that, should the railroad 
accept the recommendation and abandon their plans for 
what it was contended were essential wage cuts, they 
would all work together as a happy family to obtain for 
the railroads needed relief legislation. 

The manner in which that legislation was sabo- 
taged at the last moment by the railroad unions is 
history. 

Next in line came the classic example of the recom- 
mendations of the so-called Morse fact-finding board. 
in November, 1941, recom- 
mended that the railroads grant the operating unions 
an increase of 71% per cent and the non-operating unions 
an increase of 9 cents an hour. The estimate was that 
the recommended increases, which included vacations 
with pay for the non-operating workers, would cost the 
railroads about $270,000,000 a year. 

Neither the railroads nor the unions liked the rec- 
ommendation, but the railroads said they would accept 
it. Not so the union leaders, who acted on a strike vote 
previously taken among their memberships and set a 
general strike which, significantly enough, was sched- 
uled to begin on that fateful day, December 6, 1941. 


GAIN PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT stepped in, re- 
called the fact-finding board, and in effect told it 
to give the unions enough to persuade them to rescind 
the strike order. Having spent some two months collect- 
ing evidence and studying it preparatory to making its 
first recommendations, the board reconvened, and in a 
hectic week-end, listened to some more “facts’’ and 
came up with a revised recommendation which hiked 
the concessions by some $50,000,000, to a total of about 
$320,000,000 a year, thus avérting the Pearl Harbor day 
general railroad strike. 

Once again, while the country was in the very 
depth of the war, in 1943, a fact-finding board recom- 
mended increases in the pay of non-operating workers 
estimated to total $204,000,000 a year. This time the 
government itself interfered, with Director of Economic 
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WHY OPERATORS. PREFER. THE 
| _FRUEHAUF ENDGATE _ 


) LOADS FROM GROUND LEVEL —Run hand-trucks or slide 
} freight on the Endgate. No manual lifting. 


LIFTS UP TO 1-TON—-Permits unequal load distribution. 
No load “centering” necessary. 


ONE CONTROL LEVER—-Starts and stops the even flow of 
hydraulic power. 


STOPS AUTOMATICALLY—At ground and truck-bed level. 
SAFETY VALVE—Eliminates danger of overloading. 


LOADS AT ANY HEIGHT—-Can be stopped at any desired 
height up to truck-bed level. 
BALANCED WEIGHT —No tail-end overloading. 


SIMPLE TO INSTALL—Mounted to frame independently 
of any body fastenings. 


STURDY CONSTRUCTION — Built to endure — scientifically 
engineered for trouble-free ee guaranteed. 
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FRUEHAUF ELEVATING ENDGATE LIFTS A TON 
FROM GROUND TO TRUCK-BED LEVEL IN 10 SECONDS 
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WITH A FRUEHAUF ELEVATING ENDGATE, 
S. & G. Trucking Co., Dubuque, Iowa, uses 
“engine-power” instead of “brawn-power” to 
lift heavy loads of machinery and equipment. 
Smooth hydraulic power raises this 1860-lb. 
machine from ground to truck-bed level in 
just 10 seconds. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. ¢ DETROIT 32 


8 Factories—60 Factory Service Branches 
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January 12, 1946 


Stabilization Vinson using his war powers to prevent 
the increase from becoming effective. A few months 
later, however, Vinson opined that an increase totaling 
some $37,500,000 a year, for operating workers, came 
within the late lamented “little steel formula,” and 
might be made effective. 

Again the strike bludgeon was unsheathed and a 
nation, struggling desperately in the worst war the 
world had ever seen, was notified that, unless substan- 
tial increases were granted to the non-operating work- 
ers, by legislation if necessary, all of its rail transporta- 
tion would come to a stop on December 30, 1943. 

This time President Roosevelt responded by taking 
over the railroads, on the one hand, and assuming what 
amounted to the functions of the fact-finding body per- 
sonally. The procedure was complicated and, at points, 
inexplicable. The net result was, however, that the 
President handed back the railroads to their owners 
near the end of January, 1944, together with a payroll 
increased by some $340,000,000 a year. 


The brief history is neither savory nor encourag- 
ing. Railroads have never taken the position, in fact- 
finding proceedings, that their ability to pay was not a 
factor—as has, recently, General Motors Corporation. 
Indeed, in each case, they have insisted that that factor 
was among the most important involved. It has been 
their opponents who, on occasion, have insisted that the 
criterion was their own idea of what constituted a “liv- 
ing wage,” and that “ability to pay” was, at most, a 
secondary consideration. 


To those who conceive that the adoption by indus- 
try of the fact-finding procedures of the railway labor 
act will assist to solve our present acute labor troubles, 
a brief examination of what railroad fact-finding boards 
have not been able to do, will be discouraging. Investing 
such boards with anything more than recommendatory 
powers would, in fact, transform them into arbitration 
boards. No one we have heard of has suggested such a 
thing. It might work; but neither management nor 
labor would be willing to accept it. 


Class Rate Developments 


That the Commission should order the railroads to readjust 
their l.c.l. rates and practices to “a compensatory and lawful 
basis,” and that such action by the Commission would not neces- 
sarily involve “conflict with current court action” in the class 
rate proceeding were contentions emphasized by the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., in a petition for reconsideration of 
the Commission’s first supplemental report with respect to 
interim rates on l.c.l. traffic, in No. 28300, Class Rate Investiga- 
tion, 1939, and No. 28310, Consolidated Freight Classification 
(see Traffic World, Nov. 10, p. 1141). 

_ The A. T. A. averred that the Commission had erred, in 
its first supplemental report in the class rate case, as follows: 


(1) In finding, in derogation of its prior finding that less-carload 
rail rates are non-compensatory, that there has been material decrease 
in unit costs of handling rail less-carload traffic since 1939. This is 
contrary to fact. 

(2) In failing to find that the motor carrier revenue situation has 
deteriorated seriously during the pendency of this case and that such 
Situation is strongly influenced, if not largely controlled, by the de- 
Pressed level of rail less-carload class rates. 

(3) In failing to find that rail less-carload class rates (as distin- 
guished from less-carload rates as a whole) have been and are non- 
compensatory, although the record requires this result. 

(4) In prescribing a basic class rate scale for application on less- 
czrload freight in apparent misapprehension of, and in square conflict 
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with, the motor carriers’ contention as to the proper level of marginal 
seales for less-carload rates. 


Short-Range Relief Held Possible 


“The motor carriers are in desperate financial straits,” 
said the A. T. A. “The Commission in its May, 1945, report 
found the less-carload rates non-compensatory but ordered no 
relief, though it had indicated such as early as November, 1943 
(Ex Parte No. 148, 256 I. C. C. 502, 505). The October 30th 
report admonishes the carriers to readjust rates and practices 
for less-carload traffic to a compensatory and lawful basis, 
but again makes no order to that effect, even though the wel- 
fare of the national transportation system, insofar as motor 
carriers are concerned, largely depends upon it. 

“The Commission has the immediate duty to act, even 
though other issues are still pending in this case. This relief 
can be effectively given for the short range at least, with 
severance from the other issues if deemed necessary, because 
an unqualified finding, based upon an undisputed record, already 
exists. Long-range disposition—through other possible proceed- 
ings although perhaps for more comprehensive relief—would 
undoubtedly consume many months. Motor carriers operating 
in the red cannot wait that long. 

“No. conflict with current court action concerning this 
order is necessarily involved, as it is certain that the federal 
court or courts interested can have no power or desire to inter- 
fere with continuing treatment of the less-carload rate issue, 
which is a different issue from the questions of territorial dis- 
crimination there raised.” 


Controversy About Rail L. C. L. Costs 


The A. T. A. said the basic position of the motor carrier 
industry was that cost considerations should predominate in 
delimiting the rail-motor competitive field, with the low-cost 
carrier controlling the level of the rate where the costs of the 
two agencies overlapped. 

Referring to statements by the Commission in the supple- 
mental report that the cost data on l.c.l. traffic related to such 
traffic as a whole and not solely to that which moved on class 
rates, and that, in appraising the figures, “it must be borne in 
mind that much of this traffic does not move on class rates, but 
on exception rates and commodity rates,” the A. T. A. said, 
in part: 

“The assumption that the non-compensatory nature of less- 
carload traffic is wholly attributable to maintenance of de- 
pressed exceptions ratings and commodity rates is unjustified. 
First, although a greater proportion of less-carload traffic in 
Official Territory moves on class rates than in other territories, 
the less-carload deficit there is as great or greater than in the 
other territories. 

“Further, although it cannot be denied that the level of 
class rates is higher than that of exceptions and commodity 
rates for less-carload traffic generally, there is nothing of rec- 
ord to establish the differences of cost in handling the two 
types of traffic. In fact, the record is wholly without any show- 
ing of what the cost of handling Jess-carload class rate traffic 
is... . On the present state of the record the Commission has 
no basis for assuming that the class rate less-carload traffic is 
more compensatory or less compensatory than other types of 
less-carload traffic. Not having permitted separate evidence to 
be offered on exceptions and commodity rates, it is precluded 
in the absence of further showing from assuming that class 
rated less-carload traffic differs in any substantial respect from 


any other type of less-carload traffic as to its compensatory 
nature. .. .” 


Collection and Delivery Costs 


After asserting that the present class rates, “originally 
constructed on a station-to-station basis,” were depressed by 
at least the amount of collection and delivery costs, the A. T. A. 
said that collection and delivery costs shown in “the table at 
262 I. C. C. 585” were definitely understated, ‘“‘as the costs of 
service performed in the railroads’ own vehicles are excluded, 
and the figures are deficient in other respects.” 

Continuing, the A. T. A. petition included the following: 


The order prescribing the interim adjustment for less-carload class 
rates should be modified by suspending all reductions or by declaring 
and holding all prescribed rates as station-to-station rates subject to 
appropriate adjustment for the added cost of collection and delivery, 
further supplemented by an order requiring respondents at once to 
restore all less-carload service here in issue to a compensatory and 
lawful basis. 

The grounds given by the Commission for refusing to modify the 
ad interim order as thus requested by our July 20th petition are not 
maintainable: 

(1) The fact that ‘‘the cost of that (collection and delivery) service 
is not definitely shown’’ is immaterial. Presumably, respondents know 
what these costs are and will be able to publish door-to-door rates 
which take them into consideration. If any party or the Commission 
take exception to their determination, an adequate remedy is provided 
by the act, 
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(2) The claim that such action ‘‘would in effect reverse our findings 
in Pickup and Delivery in Official Territory,’’ 242 I. C. C. 441 (decided 
October 13, 1936), is neither true nor, if true, material. That proceed- 
ing related only to Official Territory and did not touch Southern Ter- 
ritory or Western Territory as involved in this proceeding. . . . The 
evidence of costs in that proceeding were those of 1936, not of 1945, 
and were largely discarded because the service was claimed to be 
necessary to get the traffic. ... 

The motor carriers’ real grievance in this case ... is that the 
national transportation policy gives them a direct interest in the proper 
determination of the rail class rate structure, particularly with respect 
to those rates applicable to freight competitive traffic moving in less- 
than-carload quantities. . If this Commission prescribes or even 
permits an interim adjustment to go into effect which will result in 
operating losses for both rail and motor carriers, it is violating the 
letter and spirit of this policy. . . . For an industry with a potential 
competitive power measured in billions of dollars having comparatively 
small interest in less-carload traffic, to hold down and threaten the 
existence of a smaller but equally vital industry very heavily depend- 
ent upon the same type of traffic with the sanction of the Commission, 
is the most patent injustice imaginable. . . . If this Commission does 
not soon remedy the situation presented, the only alternative will be 
for the motor carrier industry to close up show, on the one hand, or 
to seek out entitrely new or different types of traffic, for the handling 
of which it is perhaps less well fitted economically, on the other... . 


The A. T. A. asked the Commission to order publication by 
the railroads, within 60 days from the date of issuance of the 
order, of compensatory class rates on l. c. 1. traffic; to modify 
its orders of May 15 and October 30, 1945, in No. 28300 so as 
to suspend indefinitely its requirement that the railroads re- 
duce their rates on 1. c. 1. freight within: and between certain 
territories by 10 per cent, subject to the appendix 10 scale as 
minimum; or, in the alternative, to modify those orders “by 
holding and declaring that the rates therein found lawful and 
prescribed as maxima for the interim period insofar as they 
apply on less-carload traffic are station-to-station rates only 
and do not include pickup or delivery service, and are without 
prejudice to the publication by respondents of non-discrimina- 
tory and reasonable door-to-station, station-to-door, or door- 
to-deor rates.” 





Tariff Question on Routing 


The defendant carriers in No. 28552, Swift & Co. vs. Alton 
Railroad Co. et al., have asked the Commission to deny peti- 
tions by the complainant, by Armour & Co. and the National 
Industrial Traffic League, interveners, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture, for reconsideration and reargument in the pro- 
ceeding. 

In that proceeding the Commission found that aggregates 
of specific commodity rate factors to and from east-bank 
Mississippi River crossings constituted commodity rates within 
the meaning of a note appended to an intermediate rule, and 
dismissed the complaint (see Traffic World, Aug. 25, p. 479). 
In a dissenting report, the Commissioner Aitchison said the 
majority had departed “from time-honored and salutary rules 
of tariff construction,’ and had, by devious means, arrived at 
the conclusion that two separate proportional rates published 
in two separate tariffs were a “commodity rate in any other 
tariff,”’ within the meaning of the intermediate rule note. 

The packing companies assigned seven alleged errors in the 
report, and the N. I. T. L. voiced a similar argument that the 
Commission gave a strained construction to plain words. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, referring to the finding that two separately 
published rates constituted a commodity rate “in any other 
tariff,’ said that this finding was erroneous because it ignored 
the principle that an ambiguous tariff provision should be con- 
strued in favor of the shipper, and because the finding was 
“repugnant” to the long-and-short-haul provision of Section 4. 

After discussing the cases relied on by the complainants 
and arguing that they were not directed to the question of 
whether or not, under the note to the intermediate rule and 
aggregate of rates was a joint rate “in any other tariff’’ so as 
tc preclude the use of the intermediate point rule, the carriers 
said it was proper for the Commission to look to the construc- 
tion given the tariffs in the daily course of business by the 
carriers and the shippers and, on finding they had been con- 
strued to require application of the rates charged, conclude that 
the complainants had not been misled to their damage. 

Referring to a statement of the complainant that ‘the 
existing relationship cannot have been based on any prescribed 
relationship,” and observing that the Commission did not state 
that relationships had been prescribed, the defendants continued, 
in part: 


There can be no doubt whatever that the relationships were fixed 
upon the belief that the applicable rates from the Missouri River were 
the rates made by aggregating proportional factors to and from the 
Mississippi River. That fact is established not only by the evidence in 
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this case which shows that for a great many years the aggregates on 
the Mississippi River have been considered by all concerned to be the 
applicable rates; it is established also by the fact that those aggregates 
were considered to be the applicable rates from the Missouri River 
cities in the decision cited by the complainants, Fresh Meats from Iowa 
and Minnesota to the East, 227, I. C. C. 765. 


As to the illustrations set forth in the petition of the pack- 
ing companies as to what they believed would be the disturb- 
ence caused by the Commission’s decision, the railroads said 
that none of thesé situations was based on evidence now in the 
record. After discussing the contention, the carriers said: 


Finally-in connection with this point, defendants call attention to 
the fact that if the rate to Louisville were held to be applicable to 
Cincinnati under the intermediate rule, the same reasoning would make 
it applicable on shipments from Missouri River to Indianapolis, a point 
intermediate to Louisville on direct and much used routes. The peti- 
tioners shy away from this situation. The rate to Indianapolis made by 
aggregating proportional factors to and from the Mississippi River is 
now lower than the rate to Louisville. If the Louisville rate is to apply 
under the intermediate point rule the rate to Indianapolis would be in 
violation of the aggregate-of-intermediates clause of section 4 of the 
act; but complainants have never asserted such a violation. . 


In reply to the League’s petition the carriers said it was 
entirely proper for the Commission to call attention to the fact 
that the decision was limited to the facts dealt with in the 
proceeding and was not to be construed as applying in situations 
where the facts were different. 


Again, quoting a statement of the complainants’ that “the 
Commission erred, and reversed many prior decisions, in hold- 
ing that under the aggregate rule a combination of separately 
published rates” became a single factor joint rate, the railroads 
said the eight cases cited as having been reversed did not 
deal with the point said to be reversed. 





Vegetable Oil Rates 


Defendant railroads, and the Bureau of Raw Materials for 
American Vegetable Oil and Fats Industries, have petitioned 
the Commission further to postpone the effective dates of its 
order in No. 27747, Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers Association 
vs. Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast Railroad Co., et al. and No. 
28553 National Cottonseed Products Association, Inc., vs. Same. 

The bureau asked that the order be postponed from Febru- 
ary 15 to August 15, while the defendant railroads asked that 
it be postponed pending further hearing and reconsideration. 
In that proceeding the Commission, in 1940, found undue preju- 
dice by reason of the relationship of rates on imported and do- 
mestic vegetable oils. It affirmed the findings in 1942 (238, 
I. C. C. 87), but, on petitions of the defendants the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and the aforementioned bureau, the effective date 


of the order has been postponed from time to time until Feb- | 


ruary 15. 


The railroads said that while they had the alternative of 
complying with the Commission’s order to remove the alleged 
undue prejudice and preference by reducing the rate on do- 
mestic oils instead of increasing them on the imported oils, this 
method would result in breaking down the entire adjustment of 
rates prescribed by the Commission in Cottonseed, Its Product 
and Related Articles, 188 I. C. C. 605. Therefore, they said, they 


had no alternative but to comply with the Commission’s order § 


by increasing the rate on imported oils. This, they said, would 
unquestionably drive all of this traffic to the water, adding that 
receivers at river cities had advised them they would not pay 
the increased rates but would move the traffic by water. There- 
fore, said they, they could not hope to hold any part of the 
traffic if the rates were increased. 


The railroads observed that barge lines published barge-lot 
rates on the traffic, and that in addition to the regulated car- 
riers many exempt operators on the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries were available for handling imported oils from New 
Orleans at very low rates. They cited an unsolicited bid from 
such a carrier offering a shipper a rate of 2% cents per 100 
pounds less than the published barge line rate, and against this 
set the rail rate of 43 cents per 100 pounds. 


The order was based on evidence now five years old said 
the railroads, and that conditions were now entirely different, 
so that the order should not be made effective without bringing 
the records down to date. 


The industry bureau based its petition for further postpone- 
ment on the same ground that its earlier petitions had been 
based, namely that governmental regulations intended to con- 
serve the available supply of oils and fats were still in operation 
and would be until June 30 under the extension to that date of 
the Second War Powers act. 
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Coal, Ill. and Ky. to Chicago 


The Commission has vacated its order of June 27, 1927, in 
the “Illinois-Indiana Coal Cases’ and related cases, as subse- 
quently modified, in so far as that order relates to rates on 
bituminous coal, in carloads, from western Kentucky to Chicago, 
Ill. and intermediate destinations in Illinois and Indiana taking 


| the same rates, by an order in No. 16340, Illinois Coal Traffic 


Bureau vs. Alton & Southern Railroad, et al., and No. 17509, 
Sub. No. 1, Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators’ Association vs. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., et al. 


By the order of June 14, 1927, 128 I. C. C. 265, as subse- 
quently modified, said the division, the defendants, according 
as they participated in the transportation, were required, among 
other things, to maintain, as reasonable and non-prejudicial, on 
bituminous coal, in carloads, from mines in the western Ken- 
tucky group to Chicago, Ill., and intermediate destinations in 
Illinois and Indiana taking the same rates, rates not less than 
35 cents a net ton higher than the rates on like traffic from 
mines in the southern Illinois group, subject to further order 
of the Commission. 


It said that by an order in No. 28629, Commonwealth of 
Kentucky vs. Illinois C. R. Co., 253 I. C. C. 779, 259 I. C. C. 
259 (see Traffic World, Dec. 30, 1944, p. 1678), the defendants 
therein, who were among the defendants in the instant pro- 
ceedings, according as they participated in the transportation, 
were required to maintain on the aforedescribed traffic from 
western Kentucky a rate not higher than $2.30 a net ton (25 
cents over southern Illinois), which order had the effect of 
vacating the order of June 14, 1927, with respect to such 
traffic as to such defendants. 


The division referred fo a petition of “certain other de- 
fendants” in the instant proceedings asking that the order of 
June 14, 1927 be also vacated as to them with respect to 
such traffic, and a reply to the petition filed by the Coal Trade 
Association of Indiana, successor to the Indiana Bituminous 


41 Coal Operators Association, complainant in No. 17509, Sub. 


No. 1, and intervenor in No. 16340. 
In Nos. 16340, 17509, Sub. No. 1 and related cases the 
Wabash, the Pennsylvania and the Monon railway trustees had 


' asked modification of the order of June 14, 1927, to permit 


them to join with the origin lines serving the western Kentucky 


points taking the same rate, from $2.40 a net ton to $2.30 a net 


_ ton, without making reductions from other origin groups to 
| those destinations. 


Ask Competitive Basis 


The petitioners said that as a result of the order in Com- 
monwealth .of Kentucky vs. Illinois Central R. Co., the railroads 
that were defendants therein reduced their rate from the 
western Kentucky district to the Chicago switching district and 
intermediate points on their lines taking the Chicago rate in 
the amount of 10 cents a ton, or from $2.40 to $2.30. They 
added that over the Wabash, Pennsylvania, and Monon lines, 
in connection with the origin carriers that served the west 
Kentucky group, the rate from the west Kentucky group to 
the Chicago district and intermediate points taking the same 
rates was 10 cents higher, or, $2.40. They said they desired 
to be on a competitive basis with the lines that were defendants 
in the Commonwealth of Kentucky complaint. 


“As a precautionary measure,” continued the petitioners, 
they also asked modification of the order in the Illinois-Indiana 
Coal Cases to the extent, if any, necessary to permit them to 
join in the reduced basis of rates to Chicago and intermediate 
Points taking the same rates. 


The Coal Trade Association of Indiana, in its reply, said 
the petitioners were not parties to the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky case, either as defendants or intervenors, nor had 
they sought to become parties defendant. It said the petitioners 
were in no way affected by the order in that case and there 
was no evidence there regarding the service from west Ken- 
tucky to Chicago via the petitioners’ routes. 

_ “It would be highly improper to modify the outstanding 
orcer in the Illinois-Indiana Coal Cases to permit the publica- 
ticn of rates from western Kentucky via the long and circuitous 





routes of petitioners to Chicago—routes over which there is no 
evidence of operating conditions,” said the Coal Association. 





Packing-House Carrier Permits 


The Commission, division 5, in its report in Ex Parte MC-38, 
Modification of Permits of Motor Contract Carriers of Packing- 
House Products, has ruled that it will issue modified permits, 
on individual applications of carriers and on their surrender of 
present permits, allowing such carriers to transport, under con- 
tracts with persons who operate meatpacking houses, ‘‘meat, 
meat products, meat by-products, dairy products, and articles 
— by meat-packing houses.” (See Traffic World, 

an. ; 

The division refused to include authority to transport 
“supplies and equipment used by meat-packing houses,” and 
rejected a suggestion of the examiner in his proposed report 
that it might have authority under section 204(b) of the inter- 
state commerce act, giving the Commission authority to clas- 
sify groups of motor carriers,.to modify “generally” and “per- 
manently” outstanding permits involving special types of 
services. The division said it found no authority in that section 
to modify permits outstanding without a specific request from 
the carrier, and added that it might not amend permits already 
issued solely for reasons of classification. 

The proceeding was instituted on a petition filed by the 
American Meat Institute, which asked the Commission to 
modify under section 204(f) the permits of motor contract car- 
riers serving meat-packing companies so that they might trans- 
port “all such merchandise as is produced or shipped or dealt 
in by meat-packing companies and, in connection therewith, 
equipment, materials and supplies used in the conduct of such 
business.” 

The report said the examiner had concluded that the Com- 
mission should exercise its emergency war powers, contained 
in section 204(f), but observed that the Institute had made an 
alternate request for a broad interpretation of the term 
“packing-house” products and that this request brought into 
issue the permanent authority held by the carriers. It also 
said the scope of the proceeding was sufficiently broad and the 
record comprehensive enough to enable it to consider whether 
any changes in outstanding permits were necessary or desir- 
able. As to the war emergency powers, the report said they 
would probably not be extended beyond six months after De- 
cember 31, 1945, the report having been written before the 
President signed the extension of the second war powers act 
to June 30. 

In refusing to include authority to transport supplies and 
equipment used by meat-packing houses, the division said this 
traffic constituted another and distinctively different type of 
service. 

“These general commodities are purchased by the packers 
and originate at many and varied places and do not move in a 
concentrated special movement,” said the division. “For ex- 
ample, twine may be purchased at one place, rubber boots at 
another, and restaurant supplies at still a different orig’n. 
These origins may be on the lines of three separate motor 
common carriers and may constitute a substantial part of each 
such carrier’s business. It is traffic which is particularly at- 
tractive to the type of motor common carrier that relies on 
less-than-truckload shipments to make up its load. Unlike the 
need for specialized service for the transportation of meat and 
packing-house products which requires that the’ motor contract 
carriers maintain equipment available on call for the traffic of 
meat-packing houses, the demand for transportation of these 
supplies can be met by the ordinary motor common carrier.” 

The division continued by saying it did not mean that con- 
tract carriers should not under any circumstances be allowed 
to transport those supplies, observing it had authorized such 
service, but, in each instance, on a specific showing of con- 
sistency with the public interest or on proof of a “grandfather” 
claim. If any individual carrier felt that such transportation 
by it would be consistent, the division said it should file spe- 
cific application for appropriate authority. : 

As to the suggestion of the Commission’s examiner that - 
authority might exist under section 204(b), authorizing the 
Commission to classify groups of motor carriers, for generally 
and permanently modifying outstanding permits, the division 
said it found no authority in that section to take such action. 
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It might provide a uniform commodity description comprehend- 
ing a special type of service for use in connection with permits 
to be issued in the future, said the division, but, in the absence 
of a specific request from the carrier it might not amend per- 
mits already issued solely for reasons of classification. It re- 
quired individual carriers to file a written request for such 
modification and at the same time to surrender its presently 
held permit, adding that “unless other action appears necessary 
we shall, upon receipt of such written request, without further 
proceedings, issue an amended permit in each individual case. 
The issuance of such amended permits will eliminate all ques- 
tion with respect to the commodities which may be transported 
and hence no need appears for further consideration of peti- 
tioner’s alternative prayer.” 

The division accepted the examiner’s classification of the 
commodities manufactured, processed and distributed by meat 
packers under the headings: A. Meat, meat products and meat 
by-products; B. Dairy products; C. Articles distributed by 
meat-packing houses. It said exceptions had not been taken to 
the classification and the list of commodities under head shown 
in an appendix to the report, although parties had been. spe- 
cifically invited to bring any necessary corrections or omissions 
in the classification to the attention of the Commission. 


Forwarder Volume Rates 


The Commission, division 2, has ordered C. E. Anderson, do- 
ing business as Western Freight Association, a freight for- 
warder, to cancel on or before March 8, on not less than one 
day’s notice, tariff items establishing rates conditioned on ag- 
gregate annual tonnage from Pittsburgh, Pa., and East Liver- 
pool and Zanesville, O., to points in 10 western and southwest- 
ern states. The action was taken in a report and order in No. 
28896, Forwarder Rates Conditioned Upon Aggregates of Ton- 
nage—Western Freight Association. 

The Commission found the rates, rules and regulations con- 
tained in item 140 of respondent’s tariff I. C. C. FF-3, unjust 
and unreasonable in violation of section 404 (a); unduly preju- 
dicial, unjustly discriminatory and unduly and unreasonably 
preferential in violation of sections 404 (b) and 414 as between 
persons using the different volume rates and as between per- 
sons coming within the provisions of the item and those who did 
not; unlawful in that the item failed to conform to the require- 
ments of section 405 and rule 3 (e) of tariff circular MF No. 
2 and rule 4 (i) in tariff circular No. 20; and constituted a de- 
vice whereby a comparatively few large patrons who could use 
the volume rates were afforded transportation at rates lower 
than rates charged other persons under substantially similar 
circumstances and conditions of transportation. It added: 


The findings above set forth, and our order based thereon, relate 
to the issue raised by the order of investigation herein. It is, we think, 
appropriate for us to call attention to the fact that the face of the 
tariff itself shows that it leads the respondent to violations of the 
Elkins act, which, by section 421(g) of part IV of the interstate com- 
merce act, is applicable to freight forwarders such as the respondent.... 


It continued by saying that the method of rate publication 
inevitably brought about violations of section 414 of the act, 
making it unlawful for a forwarder, or a motor carrier em- 
ployed by a forwarder, to deliver property to a consignee until 
all charges had been paid, except under Commission rules. The 
rules of the Commission, it said, permitted only a short period 
of credit, and observed that the volume rates involved could 
be ascertained only after the end of the fiscal year in which 
the traffic was transported. A substantial amount of traffic 
might be delivered to consignees throughout the year at charges 
either more or less than the amount eventually to be deter- 
mined under the volume of rates, it said, and that failure of re- 
spondent to collect from certain of its patrons a portion of the 
applicable volume rates, until a number of months after deliv- 
ery, would constitute not only a violation of section 414 and the 
Commission’s rules, but also a concession, in violation of section 
1 of the Elkins act. 


The report said shippers or consignees of chinaware, earth- 
enware, glassware, and similar products, might earn rates of 
195 cents a hundred pounds if annual shipments aggregated 
200,000 to 400,000 pounds: 185 cents for 400,000 to 2,000,000 
pounds; 175 cents for 2,000,000 to 4,500,000 pounds; and 160 
cents for 4,500,000 pounds and over, those being the products 
furnishing the greatest part of the traffic involved. 

It said the respondent’s charges were initially applied on 
the bais of the westbound tonnage furnished by the patron in 
the preceding year, with an adjustment for collection or refund 
at the end of the fiscal year, July 31. It observed that respond- 
ent conceder there was no difference in the service he performed 
nor in the operating costs he incurred in handling traffic under 
the various rates. If, it said, each of five patrons simultaneously 
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made a westbound shipment of an equal amount of glassware 
and all shipments were loaded by respondent in the same car, 
moved in the same direction, between the same points, and re-f 
ceived from respondent the same service, each shipment might 
be charged a different rate ranging from 160 cent to 212 cents, 
depending on the aggregate annual westbound traffic tendered 
or to be tendered in the 12-month period. 

“The annual report of respondent for the year 1943 shows | 
an average out-of-pocket cost of doing business of $1.54 per 
100 pounds, and does not take into account, among other factors, 
an allowance of 5 cents per 100 pounds to patrons who perform 
the delivery service,” the report said. “It thus appears from 
the volume of tonnage tranported in the fiscal year ended July 
31, 1944 (70,984,388 pounds), that approximately twenty-five 
million pounds of freight, or 36 per cent of respondent’s total; 
westbound tonnage,- was handled at a net charge which is but} 
one per cent per 100 pounds higher than his average out-of- 
pocket cost of operation.” 


Truck Overcharge Complaint 


In a report in which it observed that the complainants had 
filed suit in a federal district court to collect damages based on 
the overcharge claims’ here involved and that the court had 
directed them to obtain an administrative finding from the Com- 
mission as to the applicable rates and charges on the shipments 
in question, the Commission, division 2, has found inapplicable 
the charges collected by Great Centrai Transport Corporation 
on past shipments of ammunition boxes from Owensboro, Ky., 
to Detroit and Rochester, Minn., has determined the applicable 
rates and charges, and has closed the proceeding. 

The report was issued in MC C-411, Freight Transporta- 
tion Engineers, Inc., et al., vs. Great Central Transport Cor-} 
poration et al. The complaint was dismissed as to defendants 
Lecrone-Benedict Ways, Inc., and Great American Transport 
System. Earlier, the Commission had granted a motion of the 
only other defendant named in the original complaint—John 
Bridges, an individual—for dismissal. Lecrone-Benedict and 
Great American, it said, had not been shown to have par- 
ticipated in the transportation. The administrative findings as 
to applicable rates and charges was all that was now sought 
in the instant proceedings, it stated. 

After having noted that the original complaint had been 
filed by Freight Transportation Engineers, Inc., of Chicago, as 
assignee of the shipper, Murphy Box Co., of Owensboro, a cor- 
poration, the Commission said that all the 27 shipments in-| 
volved transported in the period from July 1, 1942, to November 
30, 1942, had been tendered to Great Central by the box com- 
pany, the latter having paid the freight charges. 

‘Although the freight bills described the shipments to! 
Rochester as boxes for photo flash bulbs,” the Commission said,|7 
“it is not disputed that all of the shipments consisted of am-|) 
munition boxes. . . . In the governing classification, ammunition} 
boxes were rated second class, in less than truckloads, and 
column 45, minimum 24,000 pounds. The minimum weight,} 
however, was reduced to 16,000 pounds in the classification- 
exceptions tariff. The only less-than-truckload traffic here 
under consideration was a single shipment to Rochester. At! 


the time of movement, the column-45 rates from Owensboro to) } 


Detroit and Rochester were 56 and 59 cents (a 100 pounds),. 
respectively, and the second-class rate to Rochester was $1,1125. 

“The shipments to Detroit ranged in weight from 12,718 to 
17,690 pounds, and charges of $112 were collected on each ship- 
ment, based on the applicable column-45 rate of 56 cents, but 
computed at a truckload minimum weight of 20,000 pounds. 
Complainants concede that the column-45 rate was applicable 
to Detroit, but correctly urge that an erroneous minimum 
weight was used which resulted in overcharges. On the Roches- 
ter shipments, the charges on the less-than-truckload shipment, 
weighing 5,040 pounds, were based on actual weight at the first- 
class rate of $1,315 from Owensboro, while the other three ship- 
ments, weighing 12,346, 13,536, and 14,807 pounds, respectively, 
were charged for at actual weight and the second-class rate of 
$1,1125. On these shipments, the complainants correctly con- 
tend that charges on the less-than-truckload shipment should 
have been based on the second-class rate of $1,1125, while those 
on the other three shipments should have been based on the 
column-45 truckload rate of 59 cents, minimum 16,000 
pounds... .” 

The commission’s findings were in accord with the foregoing 
discussion. It said the complainant had filed its suit for damages 
in the federal district court for the northern Illinois district, 
eastern division. 

With respect to a contention by Great Central that assign- 
ment of the shipper’s claim to freight transportation engincers 
was invalid under Kentucky law and that the complaint should 
be dismissed without findings of fact as to applicability of the 
rates and charges, the Commission said that it had no power to 
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sware§ award reparation or damages for violations of the provisions of 
Ape part II of the act, and that therefore the question as to validity 
ad re-f 


; of the assignment was not one to be determined by it, but by 
might} the courts. Moreover, it sad, the complaint as amended included 


cents,} the shipper as a party complainant. 

dered “Great Central also assails our jurisdiction to entertain 
, complaints regarding past shipments by motor carrier,” the 

shows | Commission said. “It is now well settled that we have jurisdiction 

4 per} under part II to make an administrative determination of the 

actors, ® applicability and unlawfulness of rates charged on past ship- 

rform | ments by motor carriers. See Bell Potato Chip Co. vs. Aberdeen 

from }}| Truck Lines, 43 M.C.C. 337.” 

d July tal bcedlneeeeninaanied 

ty-five a = 

total] St. J. & L. C. R. R. Reorganization 

out-of- A plan of reorganization for the St. Johnsbury & Lake 


Champlain Railroad Co., pursuant to section 77 of the bank- 
ruptcy act, as amended, has been approved by the Commission, 
division 4, in Finance No. 14832, St. Johnsbury & Lake Cham- 
plain Railroad Co. Reorganization. 

Under the plan approved for the debtor, said the division, 
capitalization (including open accounts with the previously af- 
filiated Boston & Maine) and floating debt would be reduced 
from $7,026,424, all matured (exclusive of unpaid interest to 
July 1, 1945, in the amount of $3,268,607), to $1,300,000, and 
fixed interest charges would be reduced from $123,475 to $16,000. 

The $1,300,000 capitalization, said the division, included 
total fixed interest debt and requirements, $400,000; total con- 
tingent-interest debt and requirements, $300,000; and common 
stock, $100 par value, $600,000. Annual requirements, said the 
division, included $25,000 total fixed-interest debt and require- 
ments; and $16,500 total contingent-interest debt and require- 
ments, or total requirements of $41,500. It added: 


The equities of the holders of general claims, unsecured notes, open 
account and both classes of capital stock are found to have no value 
and no provision is made for their participation in the reorganization. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad, as holder of the debtor's first-mort- 
gage bonds with unpaid interest thereon (acquired as guarantor of the 
principal and interest thereon and payment thereof when due), will 
receive all of the new securities, which represent approximately 40 per 
cent of its claim evidenced by the first-mortgage bonds. It will receive 
nothing in respect of its notes and open accounts aggregating approxi- 
mately $3,126,835. Acquisition of control of the properties’ by the Boston 
& Maine is subject to subsequent authorization. 


SCRAP IRON AND STEEL TO YOUNGSTOWN 


_ Describing the situation as a “special case,” the Commis- 
sion, division 2, by a report and order in fourth section applica- 
» tion No. 20920, has authorized applicants, carriers parties to 
to|} Hoke’s I. C. C. No. 842, to continue or establish and maintain 
on said, }j rates on the bases proposed on iron or steel, scrap or pieces, 
of am-f not copper clad, having value for remelting purposes only, in 
1unition}) carloads, from Danville and South Boston, Va., to Youngstown, 
ds, and}, 0., and intermediate points to which the rates to Youngstown 









weight,’ are to be observed: as maxima, over defined routes, without 
fication-}) observing the long-and-short-haul provision of section 4 of the 
ic here} interstate commerce act. 

ter. At), chaieanppaiininedoseomeanis 

ae NORTHLAND TRANSPORTATION WATER RIGHTS 
$1,1125. |. The Commission, division 4, on hearing and reconsideration 
2.718 to in W-351, Northland Transportation Co. Common Carrier Ap- 
ch ship-| plication, has reversed the finding in the prior report of March 
nts, but 4, 1944, not printed, that the applicant was not entitled to op- 
pounds. ‘rating authority under section 309 (a) of the interstate com- 
plicable # Merce act. — 

rinimum The division found the applicant entitled to continue op- 
Roches-§ ¢ration as a common carrier by self-propelled vessels, in the 
hipment, transportation of commodities generally, between 14 West Coast 
he first-§ 4nd 11 Atlantic Coast ports, intercoastal service, through the 
ree ship-§ Panama Canal, in the period from September to January, both 
ectively, @ inclusive. 

; rate of _ The instant report affirmed the prior dismissal of the ap- 
‘tly con-§ Plication for authority to operate between Puget Sound and 
t should Alaskan ports dismissed, on the ground that transportation of 
ile thoseg™ Passengers and property between United States ports and ports 
1 on the§ In Alaska was not transportation in interstate or foreign com- 
1 16,000 re = defined in section 302 (i) for which no authority was 

quired. 
‘oregoingg ‘the prior finding, said the instant report, was based on 
damages discontinuance of service by applicant’s predecessor. However, 
district,§ the division said, there was now no doubt that the interruption, 
occa: ioned by requisition of the applicant’s vessels by the War 

it assign- Shipping Administration in May, 1942, was one beyond the ap- 
sngincers— Plicant’s control, but that whether or not failure to operate as 
at should] usua! in intercoastal service in the period from September, 1941, 
ty of thef through January, 1942, was such an interruption was the prin- 
power tof Cipa: question to be determined. 
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The report said it was clear that, in 1941, applicant’s ves- 
sels were withdrawn from customary service at the insistence 
of the Maritime Commission, and found this interruption of 
service beyond applicant’s control. 


BLUE LINE WATER APPLICATION 


Extension of water operations of James McWilliams Blue 
Line, Inc., New York, N. Y., to Troy, N. Y., has been approved 
by the Commission, division 4, by a report, amended certificate 
and order on reconsideration in W-446, James McWilliams Blue 
Line, Inc., Common Carrier Application. 

The division modified its prior report, 260 I. C. C. 15, to 
authorize common carriage by non-self-propelled vessels with 
the use of separate towing vessels in the transportation of com- 
modities generally, and by towing vessels in the performance 
of general towage, between ports and points in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, and New York, from Boston, Mass., 
to Troy, N. Y., including points in New Jersey within the limits 
of New York harbor and contiguous harbors as defined in Ex 
Parte No. 140, via Cape Cod Canal, Long Island Sound, Hud- 
son River, and connecting waterways. 

It said the applicant asserted that denial of authority in 
the prior report to serve Troy six miles north of Albany, N. Y., 
prevented it from establishing through routes and joint rates 
with water carriers operating on the New York State Canal 
System, terminating at Troy, and from interchanging traffic 
with such carriers. Said the division: . 


In as much as applicant has performed operations on the Hudson 
River above Albany as well as below that point prior to and since 
January 1, 1940, these operations are sufficient to show an undertaking 
to serve all points along that portion of the river here requested, 
rather than an intention to exclude points above Albany. 


Commissioner Miller dissented. 


CLIFTON TOWING APPLICATION 


On reconsideration in W-26, Clifton Towing Co. Contract 
Carrier Application, the Commission division 4, by a report 
and order, has affirmed the findings of its prior reports of 
July 22, 1943, and September 26, 1944, and permitted the cer- 
tificate and order issued July 22, 1943, to become effective 
March 20. 

The affirmed findings, said the division, were (1) that Clif- 
ton Towing was authorized to continue operations as a common 
carrier by non-self-propelled vessels with the use of separate 
towing vessels in the transportation of commodities generally 
between points on the Tennessee River and its tributaries be- 
low and including Waterloo, Ala., and that portion of the Ohio 
River lying between its confluence with the Tennessee River 
and Cairo, Ill., inclusive, and (2) that it was authorized to con- 
duct the aforementioned operations between ports and points 
on the Tennessee River from Waterloo to and including Gun- 
tersville; and between such ports and points, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, all points included in (1). 

The division said the applicant sought additional authority 
to operate above Guntersville but the division affirmed its prior 
denial of such authority. It said Clifton Towing admitted that 
since August, 1943, it had made only one call at Guntersville 
and had not operated above that point. 


C. of G. Reorganization 


On further consideration in finance No. 12950, Central of 
Georgia Railway Co. Reorganization, the Commission, by a re- 
port and order, has denied a petition of the Liberty National 
Banfi & Trust Co. of Savannah, for modification in the treatment 
of the existing securities and claims, or, in the alternative, an 
advancement in the effective date of the plan. 

Liberty, trustee under the debtor’s first mortgage, asked 
that the approved plan be altered to clarify the apportionment 
of cash. The Commission said it did not share the petitioner’s 
view as to a need for a change in the language of the report. 

As to the alfernative request, that the effective date of 
the plan, January 1, 1945, be advanced, the Commission said 
many changes would be required in other provisions of the 
plan with any change in the effective date, but that no sugges- 
tion had been made as to what changes in those other provi- 
sions would be necessary or acceptable. It added that it was 
of the view that, “as to the fixing of an effective date, the 
equities require only what is practicable, and that it would be 
impracticable to fix an effective date in the future for this case.” 

Liberty’s petition had raised the question of fairness to the 
first mortgage bond holders of the present effective date. As 
to this the Commission observed that the distribution of cash 
during the pendency of reorganization proceedings was not 
within its jurisdiction and that apportionment divisions were 
included in the plan at the request of bankruptcy trustee and 
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the parties, solely for convenience. It might be eliminated or 
modified by the court, said the Commission, adding that it had 
no doubt the court could so order the apportionment of cash to 
be distributed as to do full justice to the first mortgage bond 
holders, without a change in the effective date of the plan. 


Commission Reports 


(An astensk before the docket number means that the report will not 
be printed in full in the permanent series of Commission reports. Mimeo- 
graphed copies of such reports in tull may be obtained by prompt appli- 
cation to the Commission.) 


Demurrage Charges 


No. 29229, Koss Construction Co. vs. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Co., et al. By the Commission, Commissioner 
Splawn. Complaint dismissed. Found applicable and not shown 
unreasonable, demurrage charges of $1,211.10 collected, pur- 
suant to average agreement No. 950, for detention at Grandview, 
Mo., in May, 1943, of numerous cars containing shipments of 
cement from Des Moines, Ia., sand from Muncie, Kan., and 
crushed rock from Centropolis Spur, Mo., consigned to Koss, 
Mo. The report said the complainant alleged the charges were 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded $434.50. The ship- 
ments from Centropolis Spur moved intrastate, and the claim 
with respect to them was not within the Commission’s jurisdic- 
tion, said the report. It said the evidence in support of the 
complainant’s position that no arrangement was made for the 
assignment of track No. 5 in the yards at’ Grandview for its 
exclusive use, consisted of affidavits by its construction engineer 
and general superintendent that they had no knowledge of such 
an arrangement. Their lack of knowledge did not prove that 
the arrangement was not made by other representatives of the 
complainant, as defendants’ witness averred, said the report, 
adding that at least two others represented the complainant in 
dealings with the agent of the Kansas City Southern concerning 
delivery of the shipments under consideration. The tariff did 
not require that arrangements for assigning tracks for individual 
use should be made in writing, continued the report. It added 
that the record supported the conclusion that track No. 5 was 
an other-than-public-delivery track serving the complainant in 
May, 1943, and that the cars on which the assailed charges ac- 
crued were, at the complainant’s request, held on that track 
until they were ordered placed for unloading at Koss. 


Substituted Car 


No. 29247, Clyde W. Wood, Inc., vs. Southern Pacific. By 
division 3. Dismissed. Freight charges based on carload mini- 
mum for car furnished in lieu of carload minimum for car of 
size ordered on shipment of used contractors’ equipment from 
Yuma, Ariz., to Long Beach, Calif., February 8, 1943, found ap- 
plicable and not shown to have been unreasonable. The di- 
vision observed that service order No. 68, published to prevent 
a shortage in railroad equipment through misuse and wasteful 
use of cars, suspended the operation of Rule 34 in the Classi- 
fication. It said it was incumbent on the complainant to show 
that there were some extenuating circumstances surrounding the 
shipment that would justify the non-application of the service 
order. It said no showing of that kind had been made. 


Commission Motor Reports 


(An asterisk before the docket number means that the report will not 
be printed in full in the permanent series of motor carrier reports of the 
Commission. Mimeographed copies of such reports in full may be ob 
tained by prompt application to the Commission.) 





*MC 44937, Sub. No. 1, John A. Dalton, Salem, III. Certifi- 
cate granted. Household goods between poionts in a described 
area of Ill., on the one hand, and, on the other, points in Ark., 
Ind., Kan., Ky., Mich., Mo., Miss., O., Okla., Tenn., and Tex., 
over irregular routes. 

*MC 20901 (Sub. No. 7), Cherokee Motor Coach Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. Certificate granted. Passengers, baggage and 
newspapers between Chattanooga, Tenn., and Cooper Heights, 
Ga., over regular route, serving all intermediate points. 

*MC 31323, Sub. No. 3, T. L. Mydland, New Orleans, La., 
embracing MC 60838, Sub. No. 3, d’Antoni Brothers, New Or- 
leans. Permit granted in MC 31323, Sub. 3, as to flavoring syrup, 
in containers, from New Orleans to specified points in Ala., and 
Miss., and empty containers, and rejected shipments in reverse 
direction, over irregular routes. Permit granted, also, in MC 
60838, Sub. 3, as to flavoring syrup, in containers, from New 
Orleans to specified Ala. and Miss. points and empty containers 
and rejected shipments in reverse direction, over irregular 
routes. 

*MC 105345, Sub. No. 1, Frank Radella, Midland, Pa. Per- 
mit granted as to such merchandise as is dealt in by retail de- 





TRAFFIC WORLD 


partment stores, with certain exceptions, for a particular class 
of shippers between East Liverpool, O., on the one hand, and, 
on the other, points in Pa. and W. Va. within 25 miles of East 
Liverpool. Holding by applicant of a certificate and a permit 
to the extent authorized found consistent with public interest 
and national transportation policy. 





DELAWARE & HUDSON BONDS 


Saying that the applicants have decided not to prosecute 
the applications, the Commission, division 4, by an order in 
Finance No. 14970, Delaware & Hudson Railroad Corporation 
Bonds and Assumption of Obligation and Liability, has dis- 
missed the applications of the Delaware & Hudson Railroad 
Corporation and the Delaware & Hudson Co. filed jointly on 
June 26, 1945, in which the former asked for authority to issue 
not exceeding $50,000,000 of its first and refunding mortgage 
bonds, series A, due 1980, and the latter requested authority 
to assume obligation and liability, as guarantor, in respect of 
the bonds (see ‘Traffic World, June 30, 1945, p. 1722). .The 
division said the D. & H. requested withdrawal of the applica- 
tions in a letter dated December 19, 1945. 





INTERSTATE MOTOR FREIGHT CONTROL 

The Commission, by an order in MC F-2181, United States 
Freight Co.— Investigation of Control—JInterstate Motor 
Freight System and MC F-2224, A. S. Hickok—Same, has de- 
nied a petition of the respondents, who had been ordered to 
divest themselves of control of Interstate, to consider an agree- 
ment with John P. Altwater, of Hamburg, N. Y., by which he 
would obtain 55 per cent of the stock of Interstate, as substan- 
tially in compliance with the Commission’s order (see Traffic 
World, Dec. 8, p. 1410). 

The petition said Mr. Altwater held 1,552 shares of Inter- 
state formerly held by interests other than United States 
Freight or Hickok. Because of difficulties encountered in dis- 
posing of the Interstate stock, the Commission has postponed 
the effective date of its order in those proceedings from time 
to time, its last order having postponed the effective date to 
December 31, 1945. 





CRAWFORD TEMPORARY WATER AUTHORITY 


Until June 30, the Commission, division 4, by an order in 
W-935TA, Thurston Crawford Temporary Authority, has author- 
ized the applicant, proposing to do business as River Transit 
Co., of Columbus, Ga., to operate as a contract carrier by 
non-self-propelled vessels with the use of separate towing 
vessels, in the transportation of logs and pulp wood from 
points on the Apalachicola and Chattahoochee rivers to Mobile, 
Ala., and Port St. Joe, Fla. 

The applicant had also asked authority to transport logs 
and pulp wood from points on the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway 
from Mobile to Carrabelle, Fla., inclusive, which authority was 
denied by the order. 





FOSS TEMPORARY WATER AUTHORITY 


The Commission, division 4, by an order in W-587, Foss 
Launch & Tug Co. Temporary Authority Application—Tacoma, 
and W-587, Sub. 6TA, Same, Kennydale, has extended to June 
30 the temporary authorities granted the applicant to operate 
as a common carrier in the performance of freight-car ferry 
service, by non-self-propelled vessels with the use of separate 
towing vessels (1) in the transportation of explosives and am- 
munition between Tacoma, Wash., on the one hand, and Key- 
port, Ostrich Bay, and Indian Island, Wash., on the other, and 
(2) between Seattle and Kennydale, Wash., which authorities 
were granted to expire December 31, 1945. 


U. P. EMPLOYES’ STATUS 

The Commission, division 3, has amended orders of the 
Commission now in effect, defining the work of employes or 
subordinate officials of common carriers by railroad, to include 
the work of Union Pacific roadmasters and supervisors, such 
as general roadmasters, roadmasters, assistant roadmasters, 
and general foremen; supervisors of bridges and buildings such 
as supervisor, assitant supervisors, and general foremen; super- 
visor and inspectors of signals, such as supervisors, assistant 
supervisor and general foremen; and supervisor of telegraph 
lines. 

The report and order were issued in Ex Parte No. 72, 
Sub. 1, in the Matter of Regulations Concerning the Class of 
Employes and Subordinate Officials to be Included with’n the 
term “Employe” under the Railway Labor Act. 

The division said the respondent contended that the nature 
of the work performed by the involved employes, coupled with 
the duties and responsibilities, stamped them as officials and 
not employes or subordinate officials within the meaning of the 
fifth paragraph of section 1 of the Railway Labor Act. This 
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contention, said the division, was not borne out by the facts of 
record, observing, among other things, that these employes 
could not hire, discharge, discipline, or reinstate employes with- 
out obtaining authorization from some official of the carrier. 

Commissioner Miller dissented from the report insofar as 
it would include in the prior orders of the Commission the 


work of supervisors of telegraph lines, and the several kinds 
of general foremen. 















JONES WATER CARRIER RIGHTS PURCHASE 


The Commission, division 4, by second amended certificate 
and order W-420, Knappton Towboat Company Common and 
Contract Carrier Application, and W-695, William E. Jones 
Contract Carrier Application, effective February 18, has author- 
ized Knappton to operate in the services performed by Jones. 

The order found that public convenience and necessity re- 
quired operation by Knappton as a common carrier by towing 
vessels in the performance of general towage, and by non-self- 
propelled vessels with the use of separate towing vessels in 
the transportation of general commodities, between ports and 
points in Oregon and Washington on the Columbia River and 
its tributaries, below Bonneville Dam, but not including the 
Willamette River above Oregon City, Ore. 

The instant order cancelled the amended certificate and 
order issued: July 31, 1945, to Knappton, and the certificate and 
order issued February 23, 1943, to Mrs. Maude E. Jones, as 
administratrix of the estate of William E. Jones, dba Jones 
Towboat Co. The order said the purchase and unification of 
the Jones’ rights with those Knappton was authorized in finance 
No. 49177, Knappton Towboat Co. purchase. 





































COMMISSION ORDERS 


MC-F 2217, Beneficial Industrial Loan Corp., control; Continental 
Motor Coach Lines, Inc., control; Tri-State Transit Co. of Louisiana, 
Inc., merger, Interurban Transportation Co., Inc., and Bordelon Lines, 
Inc., and MC-F 2218, Tri-State Transit Co. of Louisiana, Inc., issuance 
of stock. Petition for reopening and reconsideration submitted by 
Beneficial Industrial Loan Corp., filed on December 18, 1945. 

|. & S. 5364, Forwarder rating, East to South. Suspension order of 
September 27, 1945, vacated and proceeding discontinued. 

No. 28190, New automobiles in interstate commerce. Order of No- 
vember 13, 1945, modified to extent necessary to permit certain respon- 
dents to publish rates required by said order to become effective 
January 24, on not less than 10 days’ notice, instead of 30 days’ notice. 

Finance 14891, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, operation. Effective 
date of order of division 4, of November 28, 1945, extended to Febru- 
ary 15. 

No. 28813, Summer & Co. vs. Erie et al., No. 28813, Sub. 1, Summer 
& Co. vs. W. & L. E. et al., No. 28813, Sub. 2, Summer & Co. vs. 
N. Y. C., No. 29103, Summer & Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al., No. 29104, Shir- 
rell Kasle et al., dba Southbend Steel Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al., No. 29104, 
Sub. 1, Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co. vs. Same, and No. 29227, Empire 
Steel Corp. vs. P. R. R. et al. Orders entered in 28813 and Subs. 1 and 2 
thereto on February 24, 1945, in 29103, 29104 and Subs. thereto on 
May 8, 1945, and in 29227 on October 16, 1945, further modified to 
become effective January 10 on not less than 5 days’ notice instead of 
10 days’ notice. 

1. & S. 5139, Coal to Beloit, Wis., and Northern Illinois, and No. 
28881, Bituminous coal rates within Illinois. Order entered in I. & S. 
5189 on July 9, 1945, further modified so that it will become effective 
April 8, on not less than one day’s notice. Order entered in 28881 on 
November 13, 1945, modified so that it will become effective April 8, 
on not less than 30 days’ notice. 

Ex Parte 104, Part 2, Practices of carriers affecting operating reve- 
hues or expenses, terminal services, United States Smelting, Refining 
and Mining Co. Order of October 1, 1945, further modified to become 
effective on or before April 1, instead of February 11. 

1. & S. M-2610, Fares between Cincinnati O., and Kentucky points. 
Petition of respondent for vacation of order of suspension, denied. 

W-367, Waterways Transportation, Inc., contract carrier applica- 
tion. Effective date of certificate and order of October 4, 1945, post- 
poned to February 28. 

FF 25, John W. Williams, freight forwarder application. Effective 
date of order of September 28, 1945, further postponed to February 15. 

Ex Parte 104, Part 2, Practices of carriers affecting operating reve- 
nues or expenses, terminal services, John Morrell & Co. terminal 
allowance. Reopened for further hearing on February 5, 9:30 o’clock 
a.m., at Federal Building, Ottumwa, Ia., before Examiner Way. Order 
of June 14, 1945, further modified so as to postpone effective date 
thereof until further order of Commission. 

MC-F 143, Northland Greyhound Lines, Inc., issuance of common 
stock. Petition submitted by applicant for modification of Commis- 
Sion’s orders of December 28, 1936, and December 3, 1942, filed as 
of December 11, 1945. 


MC-F 2636, R. V. Weicker, control; Weicker Transfer & Storage 
Co., purchase, Louis J. Johnson and Raymond W. Johnson. Time 
within which authority granted in report and order of July 13, 1945, 
May be exercised, extended to July 1. 

M°-F 2788, L. R. Strickland, control; Strickland Transportation Co., 
Inc., lease, Dallas & Fort Worth Motor Freight Lines, Inc., and J. P. 
Tarry. Petitions filed by Texas Railroad Association and Miller & 
Miller Motor Freight Lines to extent they seek reopening and rehearing, 
ge and proceeding assigned for rehearing at a time and place to 
e fixed. 

MC 67646, Sub. 22, Hall’s Motor Transit Co., extension, New York, 
N. Y. Reopened for reconsideration. 
Ex Parte 104, Part 2, Practices of carriers affecting operating 
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revenues or expenses, terminal services, Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
Order of October 1, 1945, modified to become effective March 11, 
instead of January 10. 

MC 57944, Sub. 2, Orlando Hudson and Frances Hudson, common 
carrier application. Reopened for reconsideration. 

FF-96, Julius Bleich, freight forwarder application, and FF-113, 
Baltimore-New York Dispatch, Inc., freight forwarder application. Re- 
opened for further hearing on February 6, 9:30 o’clock a. m., at 
Washington, D. C., before Examiner Russell. Effective date of permits 


and orders of September 27, 1945, postponed until further order of 
Commission. 


MOTOR FINANCE CASES 

MC F-2834, H. M. Mosher et al.—Control; System Freight Service 
—Purchase—L. V. Smart and C. F. Corbett; Control and Merger— 
Smart’s Auto Freight Co., Inc. (1) Purchase by System Freight Service, 
of Los Angeles, Calif., of certain operating rights of L. V. Smart and 
C. F. Corbett, partners, doing business as Service Auto Freight Co., 
of Portland, Ore.; acquisition by System Freight Service of control of 
Smart’s Auto Freight Co., Inc., also of Portland, through purchase 
of its capital stock and merger into the former of the operating rights 
and property of the latter for ownership, management, and operation; 
and acquisition by Sysco, Inc., Signal Oil Co., Signal Oil and Gas Co., 
and H. M. and S. B. Mosher, all of Los Angeles, of control of the said 
properties through said purchase, control and merger, approved and 
authorized, subject to conditions. (2) Sysco, Inc., subjected to specific 
provisions of part II of the interstate commerce act. 

MC F-2758, Southeastern Greyhound Lines—Control—Lewisburg Bus 
Lines, Inc., embracing Nos. MC F-2800, Southeastern Greyhound Lines 
—Control—Georgia Stages, Inc., MC F-2850, Southeastern Greyhound 
Lines—Control—Crescent Stages, Inc.; MC F-2915, Southeastern Grey- 
hound Lines—Issuance of Stock; and MC F-2916, Southeastern Grey- 
hound Lines—Issuance of stock. (1) Applications of Southeastern 
Greyhound Lines, of Lexington, Ky., for authority to acquire control 
of Georgia Stages, Inc., of Albany, Ga., Crescent Stages, Inc., of 
Anniston, Ala., and Lewisburg Bus Lines, Inc., of Nashville, Tenn., 
through purchase of capital stock, and to merge the operating rights 
and property of Lewisburg Bus Lines, Inc., into Crescent Stages, Inc., 
denied. (2) Applications of Southeastern Greyhound Lines for authority 
to issue not to exceed 50,000 and 48,000 shares of common stock, par 
value $5 each, in exchange for all the capital stock of Georgia Stages, 
Inc., and Crescent Stages, Inc., respectively, denied. 

MC F-3057, Fox Refrigerator Lines, Inc.—Purchase (portion)—The 
Luper Transportation Co. Application for authority under section 
210a(b) of Fox Refrigerator Lines, Inc., of Oklahoma City, Okla., for 
temporary operation of a portion of the motor-carrier rights of the 
Luper Transportation Co., of Wichita, Kan., granted January 2, with 
conditions. 

MC F-2902, Thomas Kappel—Purchase—Truckway Corporation. Pur- 
chase by Thomas Kappel, doing business as American Auto Transit 
Company, of Springfield, O., of certain operating rights of Truckway 


Corporation, of Columbus, O., approved and authorized, subject to 
condition. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 14637, Kansas City 
Terminal Railway Co. Bonds, granting authority to Henry A. Gardner, 
as trustee of the properties of the Alton Railroad Co., to assume 
obligation and liability in respect of his proportionate share of the 
interest upon and principal of, and the premiums, if any, of $47,000,000 
of Kansas City Terminal Railway Co. first-mortgage serial bonds, 
heretofore authorized to be issued by order of September 12, 1944, 
herein, pursuant to the provisions of a third supplement to an existing 
agreement between the terminal company and its proprietary com- 
panies. Approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 

Finance No. 15170, Oliver J. Olson & Co., of San Francisco, Calif., 
asks authority to acquire control of Philips Steamship Co., also of 
San Francisco, through purchase of its capital stock, at $1,433.93 a 
share. The application said the sole item of tangible property involved 
was one steamship, appraised at $93,625. The Philips authority is to 
transport, as a contract carrier by water, lumber products from Olym- 
pia and Port Angeles, Wash., and Portland, Bandon, Newport and 
Reedsport, Ore., and from ports on Puget Sound, Grays Harbor and 
Willapa Harbor in Washington, Coos Bay, in Oregon, and on the 
Columbia River, to Vallejo, Santa Barbara, Ventura, and San Diego, 
and ports on San Francisco Bay a@hd in Los Angeles Harbor, Calif. 

MC F-3066, Consolidated Freightways, Inc., of Portland, Ore., asks 
authority to purchase certain operating rights of William J. Hughes, 
dba World Transfer & Storage, of Butte, Montana. 

MC F-3067, Northland Greyhound Lines, Inc., of Minneapolis, Minn., 
asks authority to purchase certain operating rights of Interstate Transit 
Lines, Inc., dba Overland Greyhound Lines, of Omaha, Neb., and tem- 
porarily to operate. Greyhound Corporation of Chicago joins in the 
application. 

MC F-3068, J. E. Moak and Mrs. L. Moak, dba as Moak’s Busline 
of McComb, Miss., ask authority to purchase certain operating rights 
of the Greyhound Corporation (Teche Greyhound Lines Division), of 
Chicago, Ill. 

MC F-3069, Smoky Mountain Stages, Inc., dba Smoky Mountain 
Trailways, of Ashville, N. C., asks authority to purchase certain oper- 
ating rights and equipment of H. L. Bass dba Bass Buslines, of Athens, 
Ga., and temporarily to operate. Joel W. Wright, in control of Smoky 
Mountain Stages, Inc., joins the application. 

MC F-30070, R. L. Jeffries et al., dba R. L. Jeffries Trucking Co., 
of Evansville, Ind., asks authority to purchase certain operating rights, 
equipment and property of R. L. Jeffries Trucking Co., Inc., also of 
Evansville. 

MC F-3071, Geo. H. Mickow dba Hammond Motor Express, of Ham- 
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mond, Ind., asks authority to purchase certain operating rights of 
Albert S. Bartzen dba Bartzen Cartage Co., of Milwaukee, Wis. 

MC F-3072, Illinois Central Railroad Co., of Chicago, Ill., asks 
authority to acquire certain operating rights of the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley Railroad Co., also of Chicago, as part of the transaction under 
which, in Finance No. 15105, all properties of the Y. & M. are being 
transferred to the Illinois Central. 

MC F-3073, A. Louis Buch, Raymond Buch, and Sondell Coleman, 
dba Buch Express, of Harrisburg, Pa., ask authority to purchase cer- 
tain operating rights, equipment, and property of Cletus J. Godfrey, 
dba Coyle’s Freight Lines, of York, Pa., and temporarily to operate. 

MC F-3074, Commercial Carriers, Inc., of Detroit, Mich., asks 
authority to lease a portion of the operating rights of Automobile Con- 
voy Co., of St. Louis, Mo. 

MC F-3075, Roy A. Friedle, of Evansville, Ind., president of Han- 
cock Truck Lines, Inc., asks authority to acquire control of Geiger 
Transfer & Storage Co., Inc., also of Evansville, through ownership 
of capital stock. 

MC F-3076, Guy L. Mann et al., dba Union Bus Lines, of San An- 
tonio, Tex., ask authority to lease certain operating rights, equipment, 
and property of Joe Amberson, also of San Antonio. Mr. Amberson 
formerly did business as Union Bus Lines, but now operates under his 
own name, according to the application. 

Finance No. 15172, Panama City Transit Co., Inc., of Panama City, 
Fla., and Raymond A. Jones and M. H. Edwards, Jr., dba Gulf Trans- 
portation Co., also of Panama City, ask authority for the former to 
transfer to the latter certain operating rights and property, and for 
Gulf Transportation Co. temporarily to operate. 

MC F-3077, Consolidated Convoy Co., of Portland, Ore., asks author- 
ity to purchase and merge Interstate Transit Co., of Seattle, Wash., 
and Youell, Inc., of Seattle, Wash., and Peerless, Inc., of Portland, 
Ore., joint as applicants, the former holding 39.8 per cent, and the 
latter 30.03 per cent of the Consolidated stock. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 26197, Georgia Veneer & Package Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. Inter- 
vener, Elberta Crate & Box Co., asks for leave to file petition for vaca- 
tion of order of Division 3 of February 14, 1935, in so far as it concerns 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

No. 27766, Alden Coal Co. et al. vs. C. of N. J. et al. Eastern Bitu- 
minous Coal Association, intervener, asks for reopening, further hear- 
ing, reargument, reconsideration and postponement of effective date 
of order requiring reduced rates. 

Finance 15155, City of Fairbury, Neb., vs. C., B. & Q. et al. 
fendants ask that Commission dismiss complaint without hearing. 
; MC-F 2217, Beneficial Industrial Loan Corp., control; Continental 
Motor Coach Lines, Inc., control; Tri-State Transit Co. of La., Inc., 
merger, Interurban Transportation Co., Inc., and Bordelon Lines, Inc., 
and MC-F 2218, Tri-State Transit Co. of La., Inc., issuance of stock. 
Beneficial Industrial Loan Corp. asks for reconsideration of report and 
order of May 1, 1945, in respect to conclusion that securities provisions 
of Section 214 of Act are mandatory as to said company. 

MC-F 2597, Bernard Cassier, control, Crescent Express Lines, Inc. 
Hudson Transit Lines, Inc., protestant, asks for reconsideration of 
decision by Division 4. , 

MC-F 2766, Claude B. Olney et al., purchase, Dalby Motor Freight 
Lines, Inc.; Texas-Arizona Motor Freight, Inc., lease, Claude B. Olney 
et al. Braswell Motor Freight Lines and Gillette Motor Transport, Inc., 
protestants ask for rehearing, reconsideration and stay of effective 
date of order of Division 4, of November 27, 1945. 

No, 28722 and Subs. 1 to 5, Coastal Produce Association et al. vs. 
A. C. L. et al., and No. 28905, Florida Planters, Inc. et al. vs. F. E. C. 
et al. Complainants ask for rehearing, reargument, and reconsidera- 
tion by entire Commission. 

Finance 14218, Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. of Texas and Texas 
Central R. R., abandonment. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & 
Enginemen, Order of Railway Conductors of America, Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employes and Railway Labor Executives’ Asso- 
cittion ask for reopening and reconsideration of order of January 
19, 1944. 

Finance 14891, Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, trackage rights. 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, intervenor, asks for rehearing, 
reconsideration, reopening and modification of order of November 28, 
1945. 

Finance 14891, Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, trackage rights. Pro- 
testant, Railway Labor Executives’ Association, asks for reargument 
and reconsideration by entire Commission, and for postponement of 
effective date of order. 

MC-F 2436, Greyhound Corp., cgntrol, Florida Motor Lines, Corp., 
and MC-F 2437, Greyhound Corp., issuance of securities. Tamiami Trai‘ 
Tours, Inc., Virginia Stage Lines, Inc., Safeway Trails, Inc., inter- 
veners, ask for reconsideration of report and order of division 4 of 
November 30, 1945, and for vacation of said order. 

No. 29122, Bacon Bros. et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. Defendants ask 
for reargument before and reconsideration by’ entire Commission of 
decision of division 2, of October 19, 1945. 

No. 13535 et al., Consolidated Southwestern cases. Southwestern 
Lines, defendants ask for approval under Finding 27 of the I. C. C. 
Docket 13535 decision (123 I. C. C. 203, et seq.), to permit establish- 
ment of rates on booth and shoe material and factory supplies, from 
St. Louis, Mo., to Batesville, Conway and Searcy, Ark. 

MC-F 2436, Greyhound Corp., control, Florida Motor Lines Corp., 
and MC-F 2437, Greyhound Corp., issuance of securities. Tamiami Trail 
Tours, Inc., asks for leave to withdraw from petition for reconsideration. 


De- 





I. C. C. ACCIDENT REPORTS 
The Commission, by Commissioner Patterson, in a report 
in investigation No. 2951, assigned failure to obey a meet order 
as the cause of a head-on collision November 24, 1945, between 
a passenger train and a freight train on the Seaboard near 
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Hanlin, Ga., which resulted in the death of two train service 
employes, and the injury of 56 passengers, 12 pullman employes, 
and 5 train service employes. 

The report said that the passenger train approached the 
point of the accident at a speed of about 6 miles an hour while 
the freight train was running at about 30 miles an hour. A 
train order establishing Hanlin as the meeting point of the 
trains, requiring the freight train to stop clear of a siding 
switch unless the passenger train was into clear on the siding, 
was in the hands of both train crews, according to the report. 
Because of embankments adjacent to the track and track curva- 
ture in this vicinity another report said the view ahead was 
materially restricted. 

As the engine men on the passenger train were killed in 
the accident, the report said it could not be determined when} 
they first became aware when the freight train had passed the 
siding switch. It said the engine men and front brakeman of the 
freight train said they had not again read the train order after 
departing from Howells yard and, because of difficulty in main- 
taining proper steam pressure, they overlooked the provisions of 
the order. It added that they were not aware of anything be- 
ing wrong until the engineer saw the approaching train a few 
hundred feet distant. 

It was recommended that the Seaboard establish an ade- 
quate block system on the line on which the accident occurred, 
as, had there been an adequate block system, the opposing 
trains would not have been permitted to occupy the same block 
simultaneously. 

An automobile stalled on a highway grade crossing after 
its driver attempted to stop and swerved on a slippery road, 
was the cause of a collision between a Chicago & North West- 
ern passenger train and an automobile near Appleton, Wis., on 
November 21, 1945, said the Commission in a report by Com- 
missioner Patterson on investigation No. 2949. The report said 
the accident resulted in the death of two automobile occupants 
and the iniury of 51 train passengers and four train-service 
employes. It said a woman occupant of the automobile escaped 
by jumping just prior to the impact. 

A rear-end collision near South Station, Boston. Mass., on | 
November 17, 1945, that resulted in the injury of 106 passen- 
gers and 12 railway employes, was caused by failure to obey 
an interlocking signal indication, said the Commission in a 
report by Commissioner Patterson on investigation No. 2948. 
The report said the collision was between an engine and a 
passenger train of the Boston & Albany railroad on the line 
of the Boston Terminal Co. 

Failure of the water-scoop on a freight engine to be fully 
raised after being used and obstruction of an adjacent main 
track by a derailed freight car immediately in front of an ap- 
proaching train caused a collision between a passenger train 
and the derailed freight car on the New York Central line at 
Terre Coupee, Ind., November 16, 1945, in which 39 persons, 
18 of whom were passengers, were injured, the Commission, by 
Commissioner Patterson, said in a report on investigation of 
the accident (Investigation No. 2947). The report concluded 
with recommendations that the New York Central arrange 
water-scoops on its locomotives “to be operated by a single 
valve” and that the railroad install ‘mechanism which will 
automatically raise and secure the water-scoops in upper posi- 
tion when they leave the end of water troughs.’ According to 
the report, planks from highway crossings had been driven se- 
curelv into the water-scoop dipper and had then wedged open 
a switch, causing the derailment. 
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ATION ORDERS Tr 
Reparation order has been issued in No. 29155, Puget Sound |conjun 
Bridge & Dredging Co., of Seattle, and Lake Union Dry Dock]the rat 
& Machine Works, d/b/a Associated Shipbuilders vs. C. & N. W.,} designs 
et al. other f 
Reparation order has been issued in No. 29067, James V. 
Forrestal, Secretary of the Navy, acting for the Navy Depart- 
ment, an executive department of the Government of the United 
States vs. Abilene & Southern, et al. 
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COAL TO YOUNGSTOWN DISTRICT—CORRECTION is anal 
The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., and the Western Penn-|in the 
sylvania Coal Operators Association did not ask for rehearing} Subseq 
or for postponement of the Commission’s order in No. 28825,}It, or t 
Bituminous Coal to the Youngstown District, as reported in the|ings o 
Traffic World, January 5, p. 17. They asked only for reargument|Value : 
and reconsideration. They were opposed to postponement of the O1 
effective date. presen 
The Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation and H. C. Frick|©omme 
Coke Co., jointly, asked for rehearing, reargument, and post-| _ “I 
ponement of the effective date of the order. The incorrect|Plicati 
grouping of the petitions in the report of their filing had the]@ art 
effect of stating that all petitioners had made the same requests.}"€ use 
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siding, 
report. 2 . 
curva-|Ratings on Aluminum Ingots, Etc. 
Viewing a proposed change in a motor freight classification 
lled in| tariff note affecting the ratings on aluminum billets, blooms, 
| when} ingots, pigs or slabs as not sufficiently comprehensive and as 
sed the|offering a possibility of dicrimination againt certain items that 
of the} belonged in the same category, Examiner Henry C. Lawton, in 
r afier}a proposed report in I. and S. M-2587, Ratings—Aluminum 
| main-}Articles, has recommended cancellation of the suspended 
ions off{schedules, and discontinuance of the proceeding, without 
ing be-}prejudice to the filing of new schedules in conformity with 
a few]discussion in the report. 
The considered schedules, he said, were filed to become 
in ade-feffective October 6, 1945, by motor common carriers through- 
curred,jout the United States, parties to Agent Jackson’s National 
yposine|motor freight classification, MF-I.C.C. No. 14, and were sus- 
e block}pended, on protest ef the Aircraft Industries Association of 
America, Inc., until May 6, 1946. He noted that the Reynolds 
Metals Co., a manufacturer and processor of aluminum, had 
appeared at the hearing in opposition to the suspended sched- 
ules. He stated that the ratings presently provided in the 
national classification under the general heading of aluminum, 
on billets, ingots, blooms, pigs or slabs were subject to a 
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supants “Ratings apply only on material not further finished than hot- 

‘SeErvice f rolled, rough hot-pressed, or rough hot-hammered and not smooth or 

2scaped }surface finished, commercially known as billets, blooms, ingots, pigs 
jor slabs.’’ 

ASS., ON } Proposed Tariff Note 

assen- ° . ‘ 

“ obey By the suspended schedules, said the examiner, it was 


n in al Proposed to amend Note 1 to read as follows: 
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be fully 
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ation of Examiner Lawton observed that a Note 2 of the classifica- 
ncluded{tion, for application in connection with “aluminum blanks, 
arrange |Stampings or unfinished shapes, N.O.L, extrusions, N.O.I., cast- 
1 singlegings, N.O.I. and forgings, in the rough,” had become effective 
ich willfin the absence of protest. This note, he added, provided that 
er posi-}‘When a more specific classification description is provided for 
rding tof4 article on which no further work is required before becoming 
iven se-§@ finished article, or when a more specific provision is made for 
ed openfthe article when in an unfinished condition, the ratings named 
applicable to such more specific description must be used, and 
ratings named in items making reference to this note will not 
apply.” ; 
The examiner said the proposed changes in Note 1, in 
t Sound|conjunction with Note 2, were intended to effect no change in 
ry Dockjthe ratings of the aluminum articles here considered, but were 
& N. W.,fdesigned to clarify the ratings on the aluminum billets and 
other forms. 


Ratings apply only on materials not further finished than hot- 
rolled, rough hot-pressed, rough hot-extruded, or rough hot-hammered 
and not smooth or surface finished commercially known as Dillets, 
blooms, ingots, pigs or slabs to be remelted or reheated for the pur- 
pose of drawing, extruding, rolling, forging or hammering. When 
blooms or slabs constitute articles for which a specific classification 
item or rate is provided when in an unfinished condition, or where no 
further work is required before becoming a finished article for which 
a specified classification item or rate is provided, such specified clas- 
sification item or rate must be used and the ratings for billets, blooms, 
ingots, pigs or slabs will not apply. 


ames a Rates Based on Use of Article 
oe th “Respondents,” he continued, “are aware of the findings of 


e Commission in numerous proceedings to the effect that 
tates should not be made to apply dependent on the use to 
: which an article is put, but they argue that what is here proposed 
ION is analogous to other provisions in the rail official, as well as 
n Penn-}1n the national classification, which refer in various ways to the 
ehearing|Subsequent use of an article, principally in order to identify 
). 28825,|!t, or to indicate its true commercial nature. For example, rat- 


d in the/!ngs on ‘scrap iron’ generally are limited to articles having ° 


rgument}Value for remelting purposes only. . . .” 

at of the One protestant, he said, believed that the language of the 
Present Note 1 was adequate to include what were known 

>. Frick}/©Ommercially as billets. 

nd post-}| “It is well settled,” continued the examiner, “that the ap- 

ncorrect}Plication of rates should not be determined by the use to which 

had the} article is put... . On the other hand such language as ‘to 

requests.}%€ used for (remelting or reheating).’ ‘having value for,’ ‘such 
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as,’ and similar phrases, when employed as parts of commodity 
descriptions, for the purpose of indicating the nature of an 
article, frequently has been utilized in classification descriptions 
and in connection with specific commodity rates. ... 


“Descriptive Nomenclature” 


Protestants are apprehensive that if the proposed language be- 
comes effective and aluminum articles shipped as billets are ultimately 
remelted or reheated such articles might then be subject to a higher 
rating. Such apprehensions appear groundless. Even though modifying 
expressions such as those here under consideration and others herein 
referred to are recognized as useful for defining the nature of an 
article, it has been heJd, for example, that the phrase ‘having value for 
remelting purposes only’ does not mean that the articles so described 
actually must be remelted. See Pittsburgh Crushed Steel Co. vs. Bos- 
ton & Maine R., 140 I.C.C. 339. On the evidence here considered it 
would appear that the additional language in Note 1, proposed by 
respondents, properly falls into the category of descriptive nomencla- 
ture and would be of assistance in defining with more precision than at 
present the nature of the various aluminum articles in connection with 
which it would apply. 

On the question of the reasonableness and lawfulness otherwise 
of the proposed note however, protestants points out that at least from 
the standpoint of one manufacturer which appeared in protest, the 
proposed language is perhaps not sufficiently comprehensive. There is 
the possibility that it could be considered as not embracing billets, etc., 
which are to be cold-rolled . . . the proposed note might result in dis- 
criminating against the manufacturer who uses the cold-rolling or 
drawing process. To meet this objection the respondents offer to amend 
the item under consideration by eliminating the words ‘for the purpose 
of,’ and otherwise to alter Note l.... 


By this amendment, said the examiner, a part of the pro- 
posed additional language in Note 1 would read, “to be remelted, 
reheated, recast, drawn, extruded, rolled, forged, or hammered.” 
He said that the term “rolled’”’ would include cold-rolling. He 
added that protestants did not object to this amendment at the 
hearing, and that, ‘on the present record the proposed Note 1, 
if amended as suggested by respondents, would appear to be 
just, reasonable, and otherwise lawful, and the findings herein 
will be without prejudice to filing new schedules containing the 
amended note.” 


Riss “Provider Plan” Inquiry 


Qualified approval by the Commission of the so-called 
“Provider Plan” of operation of Riss & Co., Inc., a motor com- 
mon carrier, of Kansas City, Mo., under which divisions of that 
carrier’s extensive system of routes are handled by individuals 
designated as “providers,”’ using equipment purchased from Riss 
and = ema under control of Riss, has been recommended by 
Examiner Alfred W. Booth in a proposed report in MC C-482, 
performance of motor common carriers by Riss & Co., Inc., and 
two cases joined with that proceeding. 


Joined with the title case, an investigation instituted by the 
Commission, division 5, on its own motion, to determine whether 
services performed under the operating rights held and under 
claimed “grandfather” rights of Riss were in accordance with 
provisions of part IT of the act, were MC 200, Sub. No. 46, Riss 
& Co., Inc., common carrier: application (formerly MC 30077, 
Monark Motor Fréight System), reopened solely to determine 
whether Riss had been in bona fide operation since April 28, 
1942, as a motor common carrier of the commodities, between 
the points and over the routes covered by that application; and 
MC C-484, Riss & Co., Inc., revocation of certificate, and inves- 
tigation instituted by division 5 on its own motion into Riss 
operations under the various certificates issued to it, with a 
requirement that Riss show cause why it should not be ordered 
to resume operations “by rendering continuous and adequate 
service in conformity with the said certificates,” and, in default 
thereof, why the certificates should not be revoked. 


Proposed Findings 


In MC C-482, the examiner said the Commission should 
find: 


(1) That the services performed by Riss & Co., Inc., in interstate 
or foreign commerce, under the various certificates of public conveni- 
ence and necessity issued to it in Nos. MC 200 and MC 200, Sub. Nos. 
1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 13, 14, 17, 30, 32 and 33, and under the rights 
claimed in its pending ‘‘grandfather’’ applications in MC 200 and MC 
200, Sub. No. 46, are those of a common carrier by motor vehicle as 
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defined in section 203 (A) (14) of the interstate commerce act, and 
the rules and regulations of the Commission thereunder. 

(2) That the services performed by respondents, Thomas Francis 
Galvin, Jr., Ferdinand J. Larkin, West Virginia Motor Transport, Inc., 
Joseph Stein, Acorn Transportation Co., E. F. Strohfield, Kansas City- 
Oklahoma Division, Harold Davey, Wells Cargo, Inc., E. A. Phillips, 
and Glenn Wolfe, for Riss & Co., Inc., are not those of common or 
contract carriers by motor vehicle reyuiring the issuance of certificates 
or permits therefor under the applicable provisions of part II of the 
interstate commerce act. 


(3) That said proceeding should be discontinued. 


In MC 200, Sub. No. 46, the examiner proposed a finding 
that Riss & Co. as successor-in-interest had been in bona fide 
operation since April 28, 1942, as a motor common carrier of 
the commodities, between the points and over the routes, to 
the extent granted by division 5 in its report and order of Feb- 
ruary 3, 1945. 

In MC C-484, the examiner’s proposed findings was that no 
sufficient showing had been made that Riss had not been per- 
forming operations and rendering continuous and adequate 
service in conformity with the certificates issued to it in the 
applications covered by this investigation, and that the pro- 
ceeding should be discontinued. 


Background of “Provider Plan” 


As background for his discussion of the provider plan, the 
examiner described operations of Riss under a divisional plan, 
with terminal managers (full-time employes of Riss) in charge 
of operations of the carrier at various points, until November 1, 
1943, when the provider plan was established. He said that Riss 
sustained a net operating loss of $127,435.15 from its operations 
in 1942 and net operating loss of $266,081.86 in the first 10 
months of 1943. He added that Riss disclaimed any intention 
of operating in any unlawful manner, but that, on advice of its 
counsel that it was within its rights to set up the provider plan, 
it had put the plan into effect and proposed to continue it, pend- 
ing action by the Commission on the matter. 

“Under the provider plan,” the examiner explained, “‘spe- 
cific divisions of the Riss operating authority have been assigned 
to certain individuals or corporations known as providers. Riss 
gradually disposed of practically all of its motor vehicles in 
the form of tractors and trailers, a substantial portion of which 
was sold to the providers. It closed some of its terminals and 
discontinued the maintenance of all others. Those which were 
turned over to the use of the providers were required to be 
maintained at the expense of such providers. It had no employes 
outside of its general office in Kansas City. The providers are 
required to furnish and maintain all the equipment used for 
over-the-road service, arrange and pay for all pick-up and de- 
livery services, and hire their own office personnel. 


The compensation of the providers for furnishing the equipment 
and facilities needed to accomplish the transportation of the freight is 
based on a percentage of the gross revenue collected with respect to 
each shipment which is transported over the routes included in the 
Riss operating authority. The proposed agreement delineates this com- 
pensation at not less than 82-1%4 per cent of the gross revenue collected. 

. Since some time prior to the hearing all providers have been 
receiving 87 per cent of the gross revenues on the shipments trans- 
ported on the equipment furnished by them. Riss agrees to carry all 
public liability, property damage, workmen’s compensation and cargo 
insurance, the provider agreeing to pay for all claims not covered by 
such insurance. Only the tariffs, freight bills and bills of lading of 
Riss are to be used by the providers. The freight charges and C.O.D. 
items are to be collected in the name of Riss, and remitted to the Riss 
general office at Kansas City. The provider is to have no authority to 
bind or obligate Riss except by the signing of bills of lading as agent 
for Riss. The provider is to make monthly reports to Riss from which 
Riss will make its quarterly and annual reports to the Commission. 
The name of Riss is to be displayed on all the equipment furnished by 
the providers. Riss may have a representative present at the provider’s 
place of business for the purpose of exercising supervision and control, 
and it may, at its discretion, inspect and audit the books of the pro- 
vider. All claims and accident reports are to be made on the forms of 
Riss and forwarded for processing to the general office of Riss. Solicita- 
tion of freight is to be made in the name of Riss. Riss agrees to permit 
the provider to handle freight between other points on its system, 
other than those on the particular division assigned, with the right to 
cancel this additional permission at any time. 


List of “Providers” 


The examiner said that Riss had, since November 1, 1943, 
used 24 providers, of which 10 had terminated their arrange- 
ments with Riss in 1944, one of the 10 having been H. D. 
Gorman, of New York City, a respondent in MC C-482. He 
noted that the other respondents (named in one of his proposed 
findings) were located as follows: Galvin, at Boston; Larkin, 
at Pittsburgh; West Virginia Motor Transport, at Charleston, 
W. V.; Stein, at Chicago; Acorn, at St. Louis; Strohfield, at 
Oklahoma City; Kansas City-Oklahoma division, at Tulsa; 
Davey, at Denison, Tex.; Wells Cargo, at Kansas City, Mo.; 
Phillips, at Chicago, and Wolfe, at Baltimore. He added that 
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there were three other providers, not named as respondents 
because the Commission did not know they were acting as 
providers at the time the investigation was instituted, and that 
these three were: W. S. McGee, Columbus, O.; F. F. Funk, 
Cincinnati, O.; and Emery’s s Transfer, Inc., Martinsburg, Va. 


At present, said the examiner, none of the providers held 
certificates of permits except Emery’s Transfer, Inc., and the 
territory within which this provider was authorized to serve as 
a common carrier was within the territory covered by the Riss 
rights. He noted that Riss did not intend using common or 
contract carriers or any one having operating rights in its own 
name, as providers, but added that “the use of such common 
carriers (as Emery’s Transfer) as providers should not be con- 
Goned as it is confusing to the shipping public and opens the 
door to opportunities for unfair competitive practices contrary 
to the public interest.” 


Ownership of Equipment 


After stating that Riss had conceived and adopted the pro- 
vider plan to relieve the financial distress that had marked its 
operations in 1942 and 1943, the examiner said that there was 
nothing in the act to indicate that a person holding itself out to 
serve the public in accordance with the motor common carrier 
definition in section 203(A)(14) and engaging in transportation 
for compensation must own the equipment used, “or, in other 
words, that it cannot perform the functions of a common car- 
rier solely through the use of equipment owned by others.” 

Examiner Booth referred to an excerpt from the Commis- 
sion’s report in Boston & Maine Transportation Co. Common 
Carrier Application, 34 M.C.C. 599, in which the Commission 
said, in effect, that determination of the control, direction and 
responsibility exercised by a carrier depended on a full consid- 
eration of all of the conditions connected with the transportation 
service. 

The examiner found that it was clear that Riss assumed 
full responsibility to the public; that it appeared Riss assumed 
responsibility to shippers for safe delivery of cargo; that all 
traffic was solocited by the providers in the name of Riss; that 
all contracts with labor unions with respect to drivers’ wages 
were made by Riss, and that it exercised over-all direction and 
control of the operations outside of Kansas City. He observed 
that Riss still owned 20 pieces of equipment. 


“Weak Spots” in Control 


“There are weak spots in the direction and control as it is 
presently maintained and the employes of Riss do not deny 
that there is room for improvement in this respect,’’ Examiner 
Booth continued. ‘However, Riss considers that such defects 
as appear of record are minor, that they can and are being 
corrected. . . . There is a certain amount of looseness in the 
actual exercising by Riss of its direction and control of the 
activities of some of the providers. . . . At present, no Riss 
employes are on the ground at the providers’ headquarters to 
see that all instructions are carried out promptly... . 


In the case of advertising of service, the holding out of Riss as a 
common carrier should not be accomplished partly in the name of Riss 
and partly in the name of the provider.. If, as maintained by Riss, 
it is the operating carrier, then the providers’ name should be elimi- 
nated from all advertising. 


There is nothing of record to indicate that Riss is unwilling or 
unable to comply with the law and in fact it disclaims any intention 
of operating in any unlawful manner. It is willing to modify the plan 
with respect to any particular aspects thereof that might hereafter be 


found to be unlawful or contrary to the Commission’s rules and regula- | 


Ome... . 


No Operations Abandoned 


Examiner Booth said there had been no showing that Riss 
had abandoned operations over any of the routes authorized in 
its certificates or covered by the pending “grandfather” appli- 
cations, or that reasonably continuous and adequate service 
had not been rendered the public since inauguration of the 
provider plan. In his conclusions he said, in part: 


In the opinion of the examiner the plan of operation proposed by 
Riss has meritorious possibilities-and may well be given a fair trial. 
It needs some refinements and changes to streamline the direction, 
control and responsibility in Riss to a greater degree than that which 
now exists. Such probably will cause some rise in the overhead ex- 
penses necessary to be incurred by Riss. ... 

It may very well develop that full compliance to the satisfaction of 
the Commission with all its rules and regulations will cause the costs 
necessary to be borne by Riss to be such that the provider plan of 
operation would be economically unsound, because of failure to obtain 
providers to function on very close margins with the attendant risks 
of deficits to them. In any event the provider plan of operation would 
necessarily require continuous close observation by the administrative 
forces of the Commission to insure that none of the Commission’s 
powers of regulation are being thwarted. If difficulties of regulation 
should arise ample power resides in the Commission to order the neces- 
cary rcvisicns to remove the causes thereof, and if such revisions are 
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idents| not complied within a reasonable time, then consideration could be 
ng as} given to the entry of an order requiring the discontinuance of the 
d that} entire provider plan of operation. 
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; hela} Gulf Waterway Traffic in War Craft 
id the Observing that the applicant’s anticipated trafiic on the 
rve aS} Gulf Intracoastal Waterway would consist of carloads and less- 
e Riss} carloads that, except in a few instances, was not transported 
rege or! by protesting water carriers, and of traffic moving from and 
S$ own 


to certain points not served by them, so that they would not be 
seriously affected, Examiner Leonard Way, in a proposed report 









mmon 


€ con-) in W-923, Chester D. Bintliff and David C. Bintliff, dba the 
ns the} Canal Lines, has recommended that the Commission find the 
ntrary proposed operation required by future public convenience and 
necessity. 
However, he coupled it with a recommendation that the 
Commission withhold issuance of a certificate pending the appli- 
i€ pro-} cant’s readiness to begin operations on or before June 30, pro- 
sed its} vided that it showed the Commission 30 days preceding the date 
re WaS | of beginning operations that it was ready. 
out to The authority recommended was as a common carrier, by 
carrier § self-propelled vessels, and by non-self-propelled vessels with 
rtation | the use of separate towing vessels in the transportation of 
_ other | general commodities between the ports and points along the 
mn car-} Gulf Intracoastal Waterway and tributary waterways from 
aa Mobile to Pascagoula, Biloxi, and Gulfport, Miss., New Orleans, 
mmis- | Houma, Morgan City, and Lake Charles, La., Orange, Port 
ymmon | Arthur, Beaumont, Galveston, Houston, Goose Creek, Freeport, 
nission | Liberty, Port Aransas, Corpus Christi, Port Isabel, and Browns- 
on and } ville, Tex., and intermediate points. , 
consid- The examiner said the appellant proposed to use self- 
rtation | propelled craft similar to war craft known as L.C.T. (landing 
craft, tank) and L.S.M. (landing ship, medium), together with 
ssumed | conventional types of tugs and barges, in less-than-carloads, in 
ssumed | carloads, and in craft or barge loads. All freight transported 
hat all} py these craft, he said, would be loaded in trailers and would 
s; that] be water borne from port to port, and that local rates might 
wages | be established on the basis of 80 per cent of the rail rates on 
on 2nd | like traffic between the ports to be served, and joint through 
served | yates would be established with other carriers where possible. 
It was stipulated, he said, that the establishment of joint and 
through rates between the applicant and carriers by rail, truck, 
....| and water, was a matter not yet arranged and, therefore, one 
as it IS | on which no evidence could be submitted at the hearing. 
t deny The examiner observed that the applicant had no terminal 
aminer } property and no floating equipment. He mentioned this fact, 
defects | and the fact that the applicant intended to obtain vessels and 
> being | facilities as soon as conditions permitted, as ground for his 
in the | recommendation that the Commission withhold issuance of the 
of the } certificate pending applicant’s readiness to begin operations. 
10 Riss After reviewing the authorities granted water carriers on 
‘ters to} the waterway, the examiner said: 
—e It is seen that none of the existing water lines operating on the 
. of Riss Gulf Intracoastal Waterway are authorized to operate between Browns- 
- ville and Corpus Cristi; that there is no single line service between all 
oy Riss, | ports on the waterway: that, except between Houston and Port Arthur 
e elimi- | by the Red River Barge Line, and between those points and Mobile 
by the Red River Barge Line and connecting carriers, and between 
lling or | New Orleans and Houston, not including intermediate points, by the 
ntention Coyle Lines and the River Terminals, and between Houston and Mobile, 
the plan by the Coyle Lines and the river terminals and connecting carriers, 
after be | the existing carriers do not transport traffic in carload and less-than- 
i regula- | carload quantities, such traffic generally moves by rail; that no pick-up 
and delivery service is accorded by any of them other than by the 
Red River Barge Line between New Orleans and Port Arthur: and that 
all of them operate a weekly service only. 
2 de ge Referring to the proposal of the applicant to introduce more 
> “appli- | frequent service, and to the fact that the speed of the craft to 
Pian be used was estimated as ranging from 9 to 14 miles an hour, 
of the the examiner said there was testimony by experienced operators 
on the waterway that operation of L.C.T. and L.S.M. type craft 
In excess of low speed would cause a swell of 3.5 feet and a 
nosed by | Suction hazardous to other craft either in motion or tied along 
air trial.) the waterway; also the effect that fog, and high and low water 
yore in certain seasons of the year, made it impossible to maintain 
Rae goer regular schedules. The examiner said the applicant understood 
: his liability in the operation of the craft, and insisted that they 
action of Could be safely operated on these waterways. 
the costs Commenting on the applicant’s estimates of tonnage and 
plan of | revenue from prospective tonnage, the examiner said the situa- 
to obtain tion in that respect was not different from that of any applicant 
age seeking authority to establish a new operation as a carrier with- 
nistrative OUt prior knowledge as to volume and how the traffic would 
mission’s @Ctually move. 
egulation To the opposition of the rail carriers that they had ample 
he peoee. facilities, that they were not now earning an adequate return, 
sions are 


and similar contentions, the examiner said objections of the 
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same character had been considered by the Commission in 
previous decisions and found not controlling in determining the 
right of a water carrier to a certificate. As to water-carrier 
opposition, he made the aforementioned observation as to the 
proposed type of traffic, and its movement, as not likely seriously 
to affect existing carriers. 


CANADA-U. S..BORDER MOTOR AUTHORITIES 


Joint Board No. 248, in a proposed report in MC 89954, 
Sub. 1, Theophile Landry, Fort Frances Common Carrier Ap- 
plication, embracing 55 additional motor common carrier appli- 
cations, has recommended issuance of certificates to those 
carriers authorizing them to operate in the transportation of 
pulpwood between the international boundary of the United 
States and Canada at or near International Falls, Minn., and 
International Falls, over irregular routes. 





Motor Proposed Reports 


(Recommended orders in proposed motor reports, at expiration of 20 
days from date of service of reports (unless otherwise stated), become 
effective unless exceptions have been filed within the 20-day period or 
exceptions have been seasonably filed by other parties, or the order has 
been stayed or postponed by the Commission. State in which applicant 
has home office is shown in “black face” type, with name of town or 
city following.) 


Kansas (Salina)—-MC 106055, George F. Mullen (corrected 
report). Denial of permit proposed. New automobiles, new 
trucks, chasses and new tractors, in initial movements, from 
Detroit, Mich., to Salina and return with no transportation for 
compensation, over irregular routes. 

Missouri (St. Louis)—-MC 103794, Sub. 13, Samuel I. Ma- 
jor. Permit proposed. Petroleum products, in bulk, in tank 
trucks, (1) from St. Louis, Mo., and points in Mo. within 25 
miles thereof, to points in Ill. within 150 miles of St. Louis; 
and (2) from East St. Louis and points in Ill. within 25 miles 
thereof, to points in Mo. within 150 miles of East St. Louis, 
and to Caruthersville, Edina, Hornersville, Kennett, Kirks- 
ville, La Plata, Mansfield, Medill, Memphis, Portageville, Salis- 


bury, Senath, Steele, and West Plains, Mo., over irregular 
routes. » 


New York (Johnson City)—-MC 105992, William Birdsall, 
common carrier. Denial of certificate proposed. Household 
goods, between Johnson City, N. Y., and points within 15 miles 
thereof, on the one hand, and, on the other, points in N. Y. and 
Pa., over irregular routes. 

Arkansas (Ft, Smith)—-MC 106916, ex., J. E. Massey. De- 
nial of certificate of exemption proposed, for want of prosecu- 
tion. Coal, from points in Haskell and Leflore counties, Okla., 
to railroad stations or lading points in said counties. 

Maryland (Baltimore)—-MC 105804, Woodrow W. Parson, 
contract carrier. Denial of permit proposed, for want of prose- 
cution. Beverage, in containers, from Baltimore, Md., to Wash- 
ington, D. C., and empty beverage containers on return, over a 
specified highway, serving no intermediate points. 

Georgia (Cuthbert)—-MC 105546, Sub. 1, the Velbe Co., 
Inc., contract carrier. Permit proposed. Shelled peanuts, over 
specified irregular routes, from points in a described area of 
Ga., to points in a specified area of Ala.; and from points in 
Nansemond, Southampton, Isle of Wight, Norfolk, Princess 
Anne, Greensville, Sussex, Dinwiddie, Chesterfield, Prince 
George, Henrico, and Surry counties, Va., to Atlanta, Ga. 

Maine (York Village)—-MC 105425, Clifford Warren Tobey, 
common carrier. Certificate proposed. General commodities, 
with exceptions, serving Kittery, Me., as an intermediate point 
and Kittery Point and Eliot, Me., as off-route points in connec- 
tion with authorized regular-route operation; and trunks and 
baggage, between Dover, N. H., on the one hand, and York 
Harbor, York Beach, Cape Neddick, Cider Hill, Kittery, Kit- 
tery Point, and Eliot, Me., on the other, over irregular routes. 

Missouri (Caruthersville) —-MC 105120, Sub. 1, C. L. Cun- 
ningham. Certificate proposed. General commodities, with ex- 
ceptions, between Earbyrd, Cardwell, Caruth, Catron, Conran, 
Hornersville, Kennett, Kewanee, Lilbourn, Marston, Matthews, 
New Madrid, Parma, Portageville, Risco, Senath, Sikeston, 
Mo., and all points in Pemiscot county, Mo., on the one hand, 
and, on the other, Memphis, Tenn., over irregular routes, tra- 
versing Ark. for operating convenience only. 

Michigan (Benton Harbor)—MC 103880, Sub. 13, Producers 
Transport, Inc. Certificate proposed. Petroleum solvents, in 
bulk, in tank trucks, from Rock Island, Ind., to Dayton, Cin- 
cinnati, Columbus, and Fairfield, O., and rejected shipments in 
the reverse direction, over irregular routes. 

Texas (Big Spring)—-MC 102851, Sub. 2, Kyle Gray. Cer- 
tificate proposed. Household goods, from points in Howard and 
Glasscock counties, Tex., to points in Ark., La. N. M., and 
Okla., and from points in Ark., La., N. M. and Okla., to points 
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in Tex.; and live stock and live stock feedstuffs, between points 
in Yoakum, Gaines, Andrews, Crame, Martin, Winkler, Ector, 
Cochran, Upton, Midland, Howard, Glasscock, Jones, Stonewall, 
Taylor, Regan, and Ward counties, Tex., on the one hand, and, 
on the other, points in Ark., La., N. M., and Okla., over irregular 
routes. { 

Florida (Tallahassee)—-MC 88771, Sub. 2, Frank M. Har- 
rell. Certificate proposed. Household goods, between certain 
counties in Fla., on the one hand, and, on the other, points in 
N. C., La., and Tex., over irregular routes. 

Kentucky (Lexington)—-MC 70400, Sub. 3, Southeastern 
Greyhound Lines of Indiana, Inc. Certificate proposed. Pas- 
sengers and their baggage, express, newspapers and mail, be- 
tween St. Croix and Evansville, Ind., over a described regular 
route, serving all intermediate points, and returning over the 
same route, subject to condition that no passengers be trans- 
ported that originate at Dale and are discharged at Evansville, 
or vice versa. . 

IMlinois (Chicago)—-MC 64932, Sub. 43, Rogers Cartage Co. 
Certificate proposed. Petroleum and petroleum products, in 
bulk, in tank trucks, from a point near South Bend, Ind., to 
points in Mich., within 150 miles of the origin point, and re- 
jected shipments on return trips, over irregular routes, travers- 
ing Ohio tor operating convenience only. 

Tennessee (Fayetteville)—-MC 59754, Sub. 8, Fayetteville 
Transfer Co. Certificate proposed. General commodities, with 
exceptions, between Huntsville and Birmingham, Ala., over 
Ala. highway 38, with no service at intermediate points. 

Arizona (Goldroad)—-MC 57865, Sub. 1 ex., N. R. Dunton. 
Certificate of exemption proposed. General commodities, be- 
tween points in Ariz., within 25 miles of Oatman, Ariz., includ- 
ing Oatman, over irregular routes. 

Maryland (Baltimore)—-MC 52837, Sub. 3, Thomas F. 
Buzby. Certificate proposed. (1) Green salted animal hides, 
from Baltimore, Md., to Newark, N. J., Curwensville, Kaulmont, 
Bridesburg, Newberry, and North Bend, Pa.; (2) Rejected ship- 
ments of those commodities and (3) empty containers therefor 
from the aforementioned destination points destination points 
to Baltimore, Md., on return over irregular routes. 

Minnesota (St. Paul)—-MC 43475, Sub. 17, Glendenning Mo- 
torways, Inc. Certificate proposed. General commodities (1) 
between Albert Lea and Fairmont, Minn., over U. S. highway 
16, serving Blue Earth, Minn., as an intermediate point instead 
of as an off-route point as presently authorized; (2) between 
Rochester, Minn., and junction U. S. highways 63 and 16, over 
U. S. highway 63, for operating convenience only, serving no 
intermediate points; and (3) serving Southwest Fargo, West 
Fargo, and Union Stockyards, N. D., as off-route points in con- 
nection with otherwise authorized operations. 


Arkansas (Jonesboro)—MC 36394, Sub. 11, W. H. Johnson. 
Certificate proposed. Passengers and their baggage, express, 
mail, and newspapers, between Waldenburg, Ark., and Brinkley, 
Ark., over Ark. highway 39, serving all intermediate points. 

Virginia (Harrisonburg)—-MC 34767, Sub. 9, Stanford C. 
Good. Certificate proposed. Feathers, from points in Va. high- 
way 260, between Broadway and Timberville, Va., to New York, 
N. Y., over irregular routes, traversing Md., Del., Pa., N. J., 
and D. C., for operating convenience; and empty containers on 
return. 

New Jersey (Highland Park)—MC 30532, Sub. 10, New 
York & New Brunswick Auto Express Co., Inc., elimination of 
exceptions. Certificate proposed. General commodities, with ex- 
ceptions, between the points and over the regular routes over 
which applicant is now authorized to operate as a common car- 
rier of other commodities, viz., from New York and certain 
points in N. J., to Hagertown, Md., over a specified route; and 
between New York, N. Y., and specified points in N. J., on the 
one hand, and, on the other hand, army posts, forts, military 
reservations, and camps in described areas in Pa., Del., and Md., 
over irregular routes. 

New York (Margaretville)—-MC 22816, Sub. 2, Kenneth F. 
Scott. Denial of certificate proposed. Household goods, between 
Margaretville, N. Y., and points within 25 miles thereof, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, points in N. Y. and N. J.; and lime, 
from Newton, N. J., to Margaretville. 


New York (Buffalo)—-MC 18254, Sub. 3, Buffalo Storage 
& Carting Co. Denial of certificate proposed. General commod- 
ities, with exceptions, between Buffalo and Olean, N. Y., over 
N. Y. highway 16, serving certain intermediate and off-route 
points, in substituted truck-for-rail service for the Pennsylvania 
railroad. 

illinois (Chicago)—-MC 4405, Sub. 143, Dealer’s Transport 
Co. Certificate proposed. Trailers, in initial truckaway or 
driveaway movements, from Delphos, Forest, and Columbus, 
O., to all points east of the Mississippi River, to Tex., and to the 
first tier of states west of that river, plus certain secondary op- 
erations. 

New York (Kingston)—-MC 2835, Sub. 13, Adirondack 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


Transit Lines, Inc. Certificate proposed. Passengers and their 
baggage, and newspapers, express, and mail, between Warrens- 
burg, N. Y., and Long Lake, N. Y., over a prescribed regular 
route, and return over the same route, serving all intermediate 
points. 


Railroad Abandonments 


Burlington 


The Burlington railroad has been permitted to abandon 
a branch line in four Iowa counties, acquire trackage rights 
over the Chicago Great Western’s main line, and construct a 
connecting track to facilitate the proposed operation under 
trackage rights, by a report, certificate and order by the Com- 
mission, division 4, in Finance No. 14677, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad Co. Abandonment, etc., with Commissioner 
Mahaffie concurring and Commissioner Porter dissenting. 

Marked for abandonment, said the division, was approxi- 
mately 53.15 miles of line extending from Burch to Osceola 
in Polk, Warren, Madison, and Clarke counties. Trackage rights 
would be acquired, it said, over the C. G. W. main line from 
Burch to Afton Junction, near Talmadge, in Polk, Warren, 
Madison and Union counties, approximately 51 miles. The con- 
necting track to be built, it continued, would be about 2,400 feet 
long between the Burlington and C. G. W. main lines at or near 
Talmadge in Union county. 

The certificate was issued, said the division, on the condi- 
tion that construction would commence on or before March 1, 
and be completed on or before August 1. 

Specific conditions for employe protection were inserted 
by the division in its report, which noted that counsel for the 
Burlington and for the Railway Labor Executives’ Association 
agreed to request the division to incorporate them for pro- 
tection of employes represented by the association. 

The approved plan, continued the division, would have 
the effect of releasing about 30 Burlington employes including 
engineers, conductors, agents, telegraphers, and maintenance- 
of-way men. It said the Burlington anticipated that all of them 
could be assigned to duties on other sections of its Ottumwa 
division, of which the branch affected was a part. 

General territory traversed by the lines under consideration 
was in central Iowa between the Burlington’s Chicago-Denver 
main line, on the south, and Des Moines, about 45 miles north, 
said the division, adding that Des Moines was reached by two 
Burlington branch lines, one extending northwesterly from its 
main line at Albia. to Des Moines, about 68 miles, and the 
other, which was the line marked for abandonment, extending 
northeasterly from its main line at Osceola to the Great West- 
ern main line at Burch, about 53 miles, said the division. 

Proposed acquisition of trackage rights over the joint line, 
said the division, would be consummated under a Burlington- 
Great Western agreement providing, among other things, that 
the Burlington would have the right to operate two freight 
trains and one passenger train over the joint line in each 
direction daily, and an occasional special passenger train or 
special troop train in each direction. 

Principal commodities originating on or consigned to the 
branch, said the division, were coal, animal and poultry feed, 
livestock, and lumber and other building material. It said 
approximately 90 per cent of the branch’s freight business was 
bridge traffic of which about 75 per cent moved between Des 
Moines and points on the west, a substantial volume of the 
traffic reaching the Burlington through its connections with 
other railroads at Des Moines. 

The division said the Burlington showed that substantial 
savings would result from the new operating arrangement. 


Commissioner Porter, dissenting, said, among other things, 


it was plain the abandonment would have a very injurious 
effect on the communities affected and that certain shippers 
would be injured, several of them severely. He recommended 
denial of the application without prejudice to renewal at a time 
when trucking facilities had become adequate to meet the 
reasonable needs of the communities affected. 


CASTOR BEAN RATE PROTEST 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., of Buffalo, N. Y., has asked 
the Commission to suspend items 307, supplement 104, of Agent 
W. S. Curlett’s tariff 43-E, I. C. C. A-647, establishing an im- 
port rate of 27 cents on castor beans from New York to Cleve- 
land, minimum weight 80,000 pounds. 

The company said the 27 cent rate would produce total 
revenue of $216, resulting in car mile earnings of but 38.4 cents 
for the short line mileage of 562 miles. It compared this with a 
25 cent grain rate from Cleveland to New York, with an ave- 
rage loading of 100,000 pounds, producing total earnings of $250, 
or 44% cents a car mile for the short line haul of 562 miles. 
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The protestant said that the rates in item 307 were flagged 
as water-competitive rates and that they were improperly so 
identified. It contended that the 27 cent rate on castor beans 
was unreasonably low as measured by the comparisons cited 
and that it was prejudicial to it in that it was paying rates on 
castor beans from north Atlantic ports to its Edgewater, N. J., 
plant reflecting a sixth-class rating or class 27%. In view of 
these facts, it said, the lowest reasonable rate that should be 
established from New York to Cleveland should be the sixth- 
class import rate of 34 cents. 


Suspended Tariffs 


(Designation of a tariff below does not mean that all schedules in it 
have been suspended by the Commission. Suspension orders contain 
many schedules not reproduced here. Details of such orders are pub- 
lished in The Daily Traffic World and Bulletin and The Traffic Bulletin.) 


I. and S. M-2616, from January 4, until August 4, certain 
schedules published in supplement No. 33 to tariff MF-I. C. C. 
No. A-156 of Middle Atlantic States Motor Carrier Conference, 
Inc., Agent, Washington, D. C. The suspended schedules pro- 
pose increased classification exceptions ratings on furniture be- 
tween points in N. J., N. Y., and Pa., for account of the New 
York and New Brunswick Auto Express Co., Inc. 

I. and S. No. 5381, from January 5, until August 5, certain 
schedules as published in supplement No. 38 to The Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company’s. tariff I. C. C. No. 
14335, first revised pages 56 to 69 inclusive, to Southern Pacific 
Company’s tariff I. C. C. No. 4960, supplement No. 6 to Agent 
J. P. Haynes’ tariff I. C. C. No. 1456, and other tariffs. The 
suspended schedules propose to limit the amount of the charge 
the carriers will absorb for unloading and loading at San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Alameda, Richmond and Stockton, Calif., export 
or — shipments originating at or destined to various points 
in if. : 

I. and S. M-2617, from January 6, until August 6, certain 
schedules published in supplement No. 147 to joint tariff MF- 
I. C. C. No. 58 issued by Central and Southern Motor Freight 
Tariff Association, Inc., Agent, Louisville, Ky. On traffic mov- 
ing between central and southern territories, the suspended 
schedules propose to increase the minimum rates applicable to 
shipments interchanged with connecting lines by Thurston Mo- 
tor Lines, Inc., and J. D. Thurston, Jr., dba Thurston Motor 
Lines (Thurston Motor Lines, Inc., Lessee and Operator of). 

I. and S. M-2618, from January 7, until August 7, certain 
schedules published in Supplement No. 61 to tariff MF-I. C. C. 
No. 21 of Middlewest Motor Freight Bureau, Agent, Kansas 
City, Mo. The suspended schedules propose to cancel classi- 
fication exceptions ratings on various commodities thus per- 
miting higher classification ratings to apply between points in 
middle western states. 

I. and S. M-2619, from January 7, until August 7, certain 
schedules published in Supplements 24 and 25 to tariff MF- 
I. C. C. No. 351 of Southern Motor Carriers Rate Conference, 
Agent, Atlanta, Ga., and tariff MF-I. C. C. No. 153 of R. S. 
Cooper, Agent, Greensboro, N. C. The suspended schedules 
propose increases and reductions in the rates on plate or sheet 
aluminum from Edgewater, N. J. to Winston-Salem, N. C. 

I. and S. M-2620, from January 8 until August 8 certain 
schedules published in tariff MF-I. C. C. No. 6 of the Michigan 
Refrigerated Trucking Service, Inc., Detroit, Mich. The sus- 
pended schedules propose to establish either new or increased 
minimum charges per shipment for application in connection 
with any-quantity commodity rates on fresh meats, packing- 
house products, and a few other articles, between Detroit and 
five other Michigan points. 


Southern Live Stock Rates 


Lack of a completed study of accessorial services, and the 
unwillingness of the Commission to postpone the hearing in 
F. S. A. No. 20398, Live Stock to and from the South, was given, 
by the southern railroads, as the reason why they had submit- 
ted no evidence to justify fourth-section departures at the 
hearing in Louisville, Ky., before Examiner M. J. Walsh, 
October 22, 1945, in their brief filed in that proceeding. 

The southern carriers said they were convinced that the 
rates on livestock handled via direct routes were non-compensa- 
tory. This conviction, they said, was due in part to the belief 
that the cost of the accessorial services (a list of 17 of which 
was introduced at the Louisville hearing) connected with the 
handling of livestock, plus the extra cost of the expedited train 
service they were required to-furnish, very nearly equalled the 
revenue obtained on the traffic via the direct routes. In view 
of that, they said, their traffic representatives could not have 
been expected to testify that the rates were reasonably com- 
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pensatory on shipments handled via circuitous routes, a matter 
which, they said, they were obliged to prove. 

The carriers observed that in I. and S. 4779, Live Stock 
to and from the South, 253 I. C. C. 241 (see Traffic World, 
Aug. 29, 1942, p. 469) the Commission had prescribed a basis 
of rates on edible livestock for application between points in the 
south and between southern points and points in Official Terri- 
tory, made effective February 1, 1943. 

Those rates, they said, were published under temporary 
fourth-section relief granted by the Commission and that, in 
accordance with custom in such cases, they had filed a fourth- 
section application setting forth the usual illustrations and 
grounds for permanent relief. They continued by saying they 
had been amazed at the extremely low measure of the rates 
prescribed by the Commission, but had been unsuccessful in 
petitioning the Commission for reopening, reconstruction, and 
further hearing of I. and S. No. 4779. As the Commission 
“seemed adamant,” they said, and as they were not prepared 
to go to the courts for the relief they felt they were entitled 
to no further action was taken. The war then intervened, they 
said, but that, recently, southern traffic executives had in- 
structed that a study be made of the cost of performing the 
accessorial services, without the knowledge of those officials 
who had the fourth-section application in hand. 

“With respect to the fourth-section departures that result 
at Ohio River crossings and at other border points because of 
the difference in the nature of the adjustments prescribed— 
that in the north being a group adjustment and that in the 
south and from the south to the north and east being a mileage- 
scale adjustment—it was the position of the southern carriers 
that it would be proper for this Commission to grant perma- 
nent fourth-section relief to enable the applicants to maintain 
the rates necessary to avoid disrupting either adjustment, or 
in any event to continue the temporary fourth-section relief 
until such time as the study previously referred to has been 
completed,” they said. 

The livestock rates in the north that were on a lower basis 
than in the south and from the south to the east east were on 
a group basis and were prescribed as reasonable by the Com- 
mission in No. 16746, Eastern Live Stock Case of 1926, 165 
I. C. C. 277, said the southern carriers. The northern lines con- 
sidered those rates confiscatory and had sought to have the 
order set aside by the courts, but had been unsuccessful, they 
continued. 

After setting forth ton-mile and car-mile revenues earned 
on cattle in carloads, via relief routes, the carriers said it was 
not their intention to show the low car-mile earnings, adding 
that “nevertheless in 4 of the 7 illustrations the earnings ap- 
proximate or are below the minimum yield of 12 cents per car 
mile prescribed in Pacific Fourth Section Applications, 165 
I. C. C. 373, 410, where the carload weight is under 40,000 
pounds.” 

The maladjustments in the rates on livestock revealed in 
the instant record indicated the need of further attention on 
the part of the Commission, said the carriers, saying that for 
over 50 years the Commission had fixed or approved higher 
rates on various commodities, including livestock, moving in- 
terterritorially between the south and the north than obtained 
in either territory, and that in many quite recent cases had 
approved rates made on combination as reasonable. These de- 
cisions, they said, were based on sound traffic and transporta- 
tion principles. 

“This Commission in its more recent decisions used the 
combination basis in fixing rates on the large volume of live 
stock moving from the west to the south and north, but in 
the case of rates on live stock from the south to the north it 
prescribed a wholly different basis that results in interterri- 
torial rates that are from 1 to 23 cents lower than apply for 
corresponding hauls from the west to the north,” said the 
carriers. “Not only has this Commission prescribed rates rang- 
ing from 1 to 23 cents lower than the rates prescribed for 
interterritorial application from the west, but rates that are 
actually lower’ than the low rates prescribed for intraterritorial 
application in Official Territory to move live stock in train-load 
lots from Chicago and other Central Freight Association mar- 
kets to the east.” 

They said they knew of no conditions that justified lesser 
rates on live stock from southern points to the east than ap- 
plied from intermediate points in the north to the east or 
for corresponding hauls from the north or west to the east. 

Observing that the key rate in the adjustment from live 
stock markets in C. F. A. Territory to points in the east, the 
53-cent rate applicable from Chicago to New York, since in- 
creased to 56 cents, was based on the cost of handling traffic 
over the rails of the principal northern lines in trainload lots, 
the southern carriers said that “a rate based on the present 
cost would undoubtedly be very much higher.” They continued 
by saying that this rate, made under circumstances wholly 
unlike those existing in the south, became the rate that the 
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Commission prescribed for application for like hauls in the 
south and interterritorially from the south to the north and 
east. - 

After further discussion of rates to the east, which the 
southern carriers said clearly established that the rates pre- 
scribed interterritorially from south to north were on a lower 
level than obtained from the major live stock markets in the 
north, they said it was not surprising that many of the rates 
fromthe south to the north via the direct short line contra- 
vened the provisions of the fourth section. The difference in 
the -rate levels resulted in lower rates from points in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and even from points as far south as Mississippi 
to eastern points, than from the Ohio River crossings, fre 
short-line distances in most instances being through those 
crossings, they said. 

Such lower rates from the south were prima facie un- 
reasonably low in violation of section 1, said the southern car- 
riers;;as were also the lower rates interterritorially from the 
south to the east than those prescribed for intraterritorial appli- 
cation from markets’in C. F. A. Territory to the east for like 
hauls. They said the violations of section 3 resulting from the 
adjustment would be fully dealt with in brief to be filed on 
behalf of the Bourbon Stock Yard Co., and that the fourth- 
section departures, now protected by temporary relief, were 
such that, if they resulted from an adjustment voluntarily 
established by the carriers without any more justification than 
had been shown for those referred to in the brief, would un- 
doubtedly be condemned by the Commission, 

After discussing what they termed maladjustments to 
named eastern markets, the southern carriers said, in view of 
the facts recited, the Commission would no doubt understand 
the dilemma of the southern carriers and expressed the hope 
that it would be disposed to give their situation “sympathetic 
consideration.” They asked that a suggestion made by Miller 
in the Southern Live Stock Case, that the time had apparently 
arrived to institute an investigation for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether a single scale of rates should be prescribed 
on all classes of ordinary live stock, be adopted and the investi- 


gation extended to cover the rate levels on all kinds of edible 
live stock. 





East-South Motor Rates and Routes 


Contrary to a decision of the Commission, division 2, in 
I. and S. M-2433, East-South, Joint Rates and Routes—Cancella- 
tion, that the Commission has no authority to prevent the clos- 
ing of through motor routes, the Price Administrator main- 
tains in a petition for reconsideration that there is no limita- 
tion on the Commission’s power to require the maintenance of 
such routes (see Traffic World, Nov. 10, 1945, p. 1144). The 
Administrator said that, while the instant case was unim- 
portant, the principle involved was important because of the 
threat of motor carriers in MC C-360, Minimum Class Rate Re- 
strictions—Central and Eastern States, to close joint through 
rates if necessary (see Traffic World, Dec. 8, 1945, p. 1414). 

In the latter case, said the Administrator, motor carriers 
were faced with a decision affecting their joint rates “which they 
do not like.” He quoted a petition of the Middle Atlantic States 
Motor Carrier Conference for reconsideration in MC C-360, in 
which it was said that, as a result of the decision in MC C-360, 
the respondent carriers “to a very large extent” had concluded 
to cancel their joint rates, or, if necessary, close joint through 
routes rather than submit to the order. 


‘We have in the MC C-360 proceeding, therefore, proposals 
of large groups of carriers to take action admittedly opposed 
to the development of a coordinated national transportation sys- 
tem, simply because they disagree with the Commission as to 
the proper rates to be charged for joint service,” said the Ad- 
ministrator, adding, ‘““Who should vrevail?” 

Under the heading of “The Problem of Statutory Interpre- 
tation,” the Administrator said division 2 had -held that, be- 
cause of the permissive language of section 216 (c) it had no 
authority to require carriers to continue joint and through ar- 
rangements into which they had previously entered voluntar- 
ily. He continued: 

“We contend that such conclusion does not follow; and that 
the fallacy of the division’s reasoning is indicated by the United 
States Supreme Court in a similar situation under part 1 of the 
interstate commerce act, the court saying: “The limitation im- 
posed by section 15 (4) of the act upon the Commission’s power 
under section 15 (3) to establish through routes is designed to 
protect the existing long-haul routes of carriers. . . It applies 
only when the Commission is exercising the power conferred 
by that paragraph.’ Atlantic Coast Line R. Co. vs. United 
States, 284 U. S. 263, 295; 52 S. Ct. 166, 173.” 

By analogy, said the Administrator, the permissive language 
of section 216 (c) not only imposed no limitations on the Com- 
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mission’s power, but was applicable only to the establishment 
of joint rates and through routes. There was no limitation on 
the Commission’s expressly granted powers to regulate existing 
joint rates and routes, he said. 

Since the instant case had been submitted, he said, the 
Supreme Court had given its decision in United States vs. 
Capital Transit Co., 65 S. Ct. 1176, in which, he contended, the 
court had passed on the contention of the carriers that sections 
216 (c) and (3) permitted but did not require motor carriers to 
establish through routes and joint rates with other types of 
carriers. He said the court had quoted section 216 (c) and con- 
cluded that under the circumstances the route was open, and 
that the Commission had power: to require Capital Transit to 
enter into joint arrangements with Virginia bus lines. 

“In the instant case, we have an analogous situation,” he 
continued. “Frederickson Motor Express is not closing any 
through-routes where it is the originating or delivering carrier; 
it simply proposes to disregard its duties as a common carrier 
by refusing to handle overhead traffic. . . Mason and Dixon 
Lines is not closing all through routes between any particular 
points served by it and Boushell Carrier Corporation, but merely 
refuses to interchange traffic with the latter. The routes will 
continue to be served in connection with carriers other than 
Boushel. . . It seems to us that those facts are not materially 
different from those in United States vs. Capital Transit Co., 
supra. 

After saving the respondents in MC C-360 evidently planned 
to cancel joint rates. and would close through routes only if 
nnecessary. the Administrator continued: 

“The interrelation of the instant case, of minor importance 
in itself, with the very important decision in MC C-360 is, we 
submit, of sufficient moment to justify the Commission in recon- 
sidering the instant decision of division 3 so that the quetion 
may be finally determined whether the carriers may choose to 
disregard an order of the Commission with respect to reason- 
ableness of joint rates.” 





Frisco Rail-Motor Psiiiees 


Exceptions have been filed to the proposed report of Ex- 
aminer Fabian C. Cox in MC F-2529, St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway Co.—Control; Frisco Transportation Co.—Purchase— 
Missouri-Arkansas Transportation Co., recommending that the 
Commission deny the application to purchase the operating 
rights and property of the Missouri-Arkansas (see Traffic World, 
Nov. 10, p. 1149). The railroad company and its motor sub- 
sidiary, and the Wichita Chamber of Commerce were the ex- 
ceptors. 

The applicants observed that they had been operating for 
more than three years the involved rights for the transvortation 
of general commodities, with exceptions. between specified Kan- 
sas, Missouri, and Oklahoma points, with the approval of the 
Commission. They, and the Wichita body, objected to the ex- 
aminer’s recommended finding that the Commission should not 
permit the Frisco motor subsidiary to acquire the involved 
rights for the purpose of rendering an all motor service in com- 
petition with the railroad and with other motor carriers as 
being not consistent with the public interests, and likely to im- 
pair the ability of existing motor carriers to continue their 
services. 

The Frisco and its subsidiary said the examiner’s view was 
that the only purpose for which a rail subsidiary might acquire 
motor carrier rights was for the handling of rail freight at 
rail rates on rail billing. They continued by saying that the 
Commission had not always so interpreted section 5 (2) or the 
old section 213. Nor, they said. were the views of the examiner 
borne out by the law itself. Where the language and meaning 
of a statute was, as here, clear in respect of a question under 
consideration, it was not permissible to invoke the history of the 
legislation, they said, citing Wilbur vs. United States, 284 U. S. 
231, and other Supreme Court cases. 

‘Whatever may be the intention of Congress can best be 
ascertained from the law which Congress itself enacted. What- 
ever may have been said in debate on the bill or in the reports 
concerning it. whether preceding or during the enactment, must 
give way to the language of the law as finally passed. Mac- 
Kenzie vs. Hare, 239 U. S. 299. 308. The words of the statute 
are controlling and ‘must be followed rather than any supposed 
intent not expressed by them.’ Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue vs. Windrow, 89 Fed. (2d) 69. 70. The purpose of Con- 
gress must be defined ‘from what it has said in its enactments.’ 
American Medical Asso., vs. United States, 317 U. S. 519, 535.” 

After discussing the applicable law, which it said was sec- 
tion 5 (2) of the act. the Frisco applicants said these general 
terms of the act had been entirely overlooked by the examiner 
and that those terms applied to all carriers, rail, motor or, water. 
They added that “they apply not only to transactions such as 
herein involved, but to other types of purchases, consolidations, 
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mergers, leases, operating contracts, acquisition of trackage 
rights, joint ownership and joint use of railroad lines and in- 
cidental terminal facilities, all of which Congress says, it shall 
be lawful to enter into, upon a finding by this Commission of 
consistency with public interest.” 

They said it was under these general terms that motor 
carriers, consolidated, merged, leased, or contracted to operate 
or acquire control of other motor carrier property. The law 
did not contain any provision respecting the use of the property 
after approval of the transaction, they continued, saying that 
one who purchased the property automatically acquired the 
right to it free use, taking the place of the vendor. Under the 
general terms of the section, they said, consistency with pub- 
lic interest appeared as the only test prerequisite to the ap- 
proval of the Commission. They continued: 


The proviso of section 5(2)(b), relating to railroads and rail sub- 
sidiaries, must be read in the light of the entire enactment. The appli- 
cation of its terms cannot result in vitiating the law of which it is a 
part. The proviso merely sets up additional tests to be applied to a 
transaction where a carrier by railroad or a person controlled by such 
carrier is an applicant in a transaction involving a motor carrier. 

The first of the tests in the proviso is identical with the test pre- 
scribed for other transactions under section 5(2)(a), i.e., that the 
transaction proposed will be consistent with the public interest. 

The other requirements are conjunctively attached to this general 
requirement, and it becomes necessary that the Commission also find 
that the transaction proposed ‘‘will enable such carrier to use service 
by motor vehicle to public advantage in its operations and will not 
unduly restrain competition.’’ 


Status of Acquired Rights 


They continued by arguing that the examiner and protest- 
ants would have the Commission so construe the statute that 
it would be impossible for a railroad motor carrier subsidiary 
to use rights purchased by it in the same manner as the original 
holder of the rights, that is, for the transportation of motor 
freight at motor rates on motor billing, which, they said, would 
deprive the public of an efficient motor carrier service that it 
had enjoyed for many years. They argued that Congress had 
shown no intention whatever to exclude the acquisition of motor 
carrier rights by rail subsidiaries, or that the approval of such 
transactions should be conditioned on the elimination of the 
right to transport motor carrier freight at motor carrier rates 
and motor carrier billing. 

“Since the general language of the applicable section of the 
act is broad enough to. include the kind of transactions here 
involved, Congressional intent to exclude must be definitely ex- 
pressed,” said the Frisco applicants, citing Choteau vs. Burnet, 
283 U. S. 691. “A mere proviso cannot be construed to defeat 
the general scope and purpose of the law of which it is a part.” 

The Frisco applicants and the Wichita Chamber of Com- 
merce observed that Examiner John S. Higgins, since deceased, 
had heard the proceeding originally and had recommended the 
approval of the transaction. They further observed that the 
second hearing was conducted by Examiner James L. Smith, 
but that the proposed report on further hearing was written by 
Examiner Cox. 


Wichita Chamber of Commerce Exceptions 


The Wichita Chamber of Commerce objected to the pro- 
posed report on further hearing on the ground that the examiner 
had entirely neglected to consider the public interest. Distribu- 
tion by members of the Chamber had been built up at consid- 
erable expense in the territory served by the Missouri-Arkansas 
operation, it said, and that there was no other motor carrier 
service from Wichita to many of the important points, and no 
other single line and reasonably direct independent motor car- 
rier operation between Wichita and any of the points in the 
territory in issue. It continued by observing that owners of 
independent motor carriers once serving the territory from 
Wichita, and members of the protesting Regular Common Car- 
rier Conference of the A. T. A., had decided to get out of the 
motor carrier business and had sold their authorities either to 
the Frisco subsidiary or to some other railroad in the territory. 

_ Those operating authorities had been purchased in good 
faith, it said, and in view of the orders of the Commission the 
transactions had been accepted by the shipping public at Wichita 
as an expression of the Commission’s attitude “in the evolution 
of transportation in which they have the right to expect that 
they were protected.” Sections 207, and either 213, or 5 (2) (b) 
and the National transportation policy were a part of the 
Statutes at that time. 

_ It said that Wichita now had overnight service via Frisco 
into the “Tristate” area, but that if the application was de- 
nied and the principle held, as it would with all motor carrier 
subsidiaries, the only service then available as established record 
from Wichita to that area would be via Kansas City, involving 
a greater mileage and terminal delay at Kansas City. Under 
those circumstances, it said, Wichita would have third morning 
delivery and that if an intervening key point was established 
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in connection with the purchase, second to third morning de- 
livery was the best service Frisco could give Wichita. 


The underlying basic principles before the Commission, 
said the Wichita body, was whether or not “a prior grant of 
operating rights once authorized by compelling proof of its pub- 
lic convenience and necessity, loses that once established public 
convenience and necessity when on trial in a case pending be- 
fore the Commission under Section 5 (2) (b) of the act involv- 
ing purchase of said operating rights by a railroad or a railroad 
owned truck line.” 

It said that, from another point of view, the denial of the 
application would create a monopoly for which the shipping 
public would pay in the loss of much needed carrier competi- 
tion and in increased operating costs of both types of transport 
operation. 

The Frisco and its subsidiaries as well as the Wichita 
Chamber of Commerce disagreed with the proposed report on 
further hearings in other details, and each asked that the pro- 


posed report of Examiner Higgins be adopted by the Com- 
mission. 


Seaboard Receivership 


Director Sweet, of the Commission’s Bureau of Finance, 
has written Leonard D. Adkins, of New York, attorney for Sea- 
board Railway Co., calling his attention to certain information 
that must be filed with the Commission in connection with ap- 
plications of Seaboard to issue securities and assume obligations 
for securities of affiliates, including detailed information as to 
the amounts of all reorganization expenses and allowances. 

The letter was placed in the dockets for Finance No. 14500, 
Seaboard Railway Co. Securities, and Finance No. 14501, an 
application in which Seaboard seeks authority to acquire or 
lease properties of certain carriers, to acquire trackage rights 
or joint use of properties of certain carriers, and to acquire 
sole or joint control of certain carriers. 

Referring to a letter written Mr. Adkins March 20, 1944, 
and to the Commission’s decision in Wabash Ry. Co. Receiver- 
ship, 247 I. C. C. 581, particularly to the portion of the condi- 
tion numbered 3 in the report, Mr. Sweet observed that it re- 
quired “the giving of a detailed and the up-to-date showing of 
cash resources and requirements and also detailed information 
as to any claims allowed by the court, the amounts of all re- 
organization expenses and allowances, and the amounts re- 
quired to pay the holders of any classes of securities not as- 
senting to the plan, their distribute share of the proceeds, using 
estimates where actual figures are not available.” 

Mr. Sweet also referred to a second supplementary report 
in the Wabash proceeding, 252 I. C. C. 510, specifically to re- 
marks on pages 514, 515, and 516, which, he said, “relate to the 
filing of all data in regard to reorganization expenses and costs, 
a discussion of such items, the approval of the claims by the 
court having jurisdiction, and the conclusions of the Commis- 
sion, division 4, in respect thereto.” He said these were matters 
necessary to be presented in full and considered when further 
action was taken on the pending applications.” 


Safe Seats for Trainmen 


Martin H. Miller, national legislative representative, Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen, has filed a complaint (No. 29453) 
with the Commission charging the Western Pacific, the Santa 
Fe, and the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe with operating locomo- 
tives in interstate traffic in violation of the provisions of the 
locomotive inspection act, as amended, “in that said locomotives 
are not equipped with adequate seating facilities for the use of 
brakemen and trainmen.” 

Lack of adequate seating facilities for these men, said Mr. 
Miller, endangered their safety, health, comfort and general 
welfare by unduly exposing them to extreme weather conditions 
while performing their duties. Also, he said, they were exposed 
to unnecessary perils and hazard to life and limb in the event 
of an explosion in the fire box of the engine. In addition, he 
charged, travelers on the railroads and highways were endan- 
gered “by rendering the brakemen or trainmen incapable of 
keeping an effective lookout, and in many instances the location 
of the present inadequate seating facilities for use of the brake- 
men or trainmen on locomotives serves as a hindrance to the 
firemen in keeping an effective lookout and exposes the em- 
ployes of the defendants and the traveling public to unnecessary 
peril of life and limb.” 

He asked an investigation, and an order requiring the de- 
fendants to equip their locomotives with proper and adequate 
seating facilities for the use of members of the train crews 
required to ride on the engine or head end of the train. The 
- complaint set forth the following specifications for such seating: 
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Such equipment shall provide adequate seating facilities in the cabs 
of the locomotives and/or seats in locomotive vestibules and/or cabins 
on locomotive tenders, such seats to have dimensions of not less than 
16 inches long, 15 inches wide and 18 inches high, and provided with 
arm and back rests, such back rests to have dimensions of not less than 
15 inches wide and 16 inches high; All such seats and back rests to be 
built with spring cushion seats or the equivalent thereof. Where 
shelter is provided on tender of locomotives, spring cushion seats and 
back rests, or tne equivaient thereof, will be provided in accordance 
with existing standards that are now furnished by the railroads to 
engine crews. Heaters to be provided in the shelter cabs. 


EXCEPTIONS RATINGS REDUCTIONS 


The Commission’s order in I. and S. No. 5380, suspending 
from December 3U until July 30, the operation of certain schea- 
ules published in supplements 66, 67 and 69 to Agent W. S. 
Curlett’s joint tariff 1. C. C. No. A-786, supplement 28 to At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad Co.’s tariff 1. C. C. No. B-3038, and 
numerous other tarifts, did not cover certain so-called “incentive 
rates” on cigarettes and tobacco between north and south (see 
‘1rattic World, Jan. 5, p. 16). 

‘fhe Commission refused to suspend the “incentive rates,” 
which provided lower rates when cars were loaded in excess of 
weights slightly higher than the carload minima, 

The involved tariffs proposed alternative rates on various 
commodities, in carloads, within and between points in Official 
and Southern territories. They were protested by the New Eng- 
land Motor Rate Bureau, Pan-Atlantic Steamship Corporation 
and jointly by American Trucking Associations, Inc., Middle- 
Atlantic States Motor Carrier Conterence, Southern Motor Car- 
riers Kate Conference, Central States Motor Freight Bureau, 
Eastern-Central Motor Carriers Association, and Central and 
Southern Motor Freight Tariff Association. 

The A, T. A. also protested Hoke, Doe, Carson, Jones, 
Emerson, and certain railroad supplements. 


INCREASE ELIMINATION PROTEST 


Central and Southern Motor Freight Tariff Association has 
asked the Commission to suspend a proposed elimination of 
6 per cent and 3 per cent increases in rates on shipments 
moving locally (single line) via McClosky & Shaffer, Inc., as 
provided in item 43 of supplement No. 39 to tariff No. 220-A, 
MF-I. C. C. No. 117, and item 43 of supplement No. 50 to 
tariff No. 224-A MF-I. C. C. No. 107, Central States Motor 
Freight Bureau, Inc., agent, published to become effective 
January 17. 

The association said the proposed elimination of rates 
would give the carrier greatly aggravated rate. advantage over 
competing carriers, having observed that the involved carrier 
had previously eliminated a general increase of 4 per cent 
granted carriers in that territory. The protestant also alleged 
that the proposed rates would be unjust and unreasonably low; 
would create unjust discrimination and undue preferences and 
advantages; and were in violation of the transportation policies. 


PETTERSON LIGHTERAGE APPLICATION 


«Petterson Lighterage & Towing Corporation, of New York, 
N. Y., has filed an application with the Commission in W-60, 
Sub. 1, asking authority to make changes in the operation cov- 
ered by the permit issued in W-60, so as to extend the present 
authority to include lighterage of consignments of ore and 
similar commodities, and any towage necessary to perform that 
lighterage, from and to New Jersey points in the New York 
harbor and adjacent harbors, and Glen Cove, L. I. 

The applicant said that, under a temporary permit issued 
by the Commission, its lighterage of those commodities between 
points in New York harbor and Glen Cove, L. I., had amounted 
to more than 8,000 tons in the twelve months ended with Sep- 
tember 30, 1944, and 1945. It was anticipated, said the applicant, 
that the volume of the lighterage would continue at about the 
same rate in coming years and, on that basis, that the approx- 
imate gross revenue of the prospective busjness should amount 
to about $30,000. 


BROKER PRACTICES INQUIRY 


Three witnesses connected with household goods moving 
concerns testified.at a hearing held by Examiner J. J. Williams, 
January 8, at the Commission’s offices, in Ex Parte MC 39, 
Practices of Property Brokers. They were Louis Schram, Jr., 
of the Chelsea Warehouse, New York, N. Y., agent for Allied 
Van Lines, Inc.; Alva J. P. Barrett, of Barrett’s Transfer, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Peter A. Bernacki, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. Schram said he did not believe the proposed rules for 
regulation of property brokers were intended to be applied to 
the movers of household goods. Brokers did not perform the 
same services as Allied agents, he said, and Allied could not have 
been built on a brokerage system. 


Mr. Barrett said only about one per cent of the business 
of his firm was obtained through brokers, the majority of it 
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arising through the company’s own efforts. In response to a 
question he testified that return trips were empty or part empty 
perhaps 50 per cent of the time. He supported the proposition 
that there should be broker operation and that they should re- 
ceive reasonable compensation. 

Mr. Bernacki, a general commodities hauler, who had ap- 
peared at length in hearings held previously in New York in 
the instant proceeding, testified that there should be a different 
set of rules for brokers of general commodities as distinguished 
from brokers of household goods. He said that the five per cent 
compensation for general commodities brokers as contained in 
the proposed rules should be higher, and suggested 15 per cent. 


Tariff Circular Relief 


The Commission, by Commissioner Aitchison, on petition 
of W. J. Kelly, for and on behalf of carriers and their publishing 
agents filing tariffs subject to tariff-publishing rules of tariff 
circular No. 20, has issued the following corrected special per- 
missions. 


No. 27529, Alternate Application of Commodity Rates with Class 
Rates in More Than Three Class Rate Tariffs, Waive Rule 7(c) of 
Tariff Circular No. 20: 

It is ordered, That: 1. Carriers and their tariff-publishing agents 
when publishing for filing with the Commission tariffs or supplements 
thereto, are hereby authorized to depart from the terms of rule 7(c) 
of tariff circular No. 20, when providing for the alternate application 
of commodity rates in one tariff with class rates in more than three 
other tariffs. 

2. The authority granted by this permission shall expire with 
December 31, 1947, unless sooner revoked or extended. 

3. The following notation shall be published in connection with 
alternating rules in commodity rate tariffs which provide for alternation 
with class rates in more than three tariffs: Departure from the terms 
of rule 7(c) of tariff circular No. 20 is authorized by special permission 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, No. 27529 (Corrected), of 
January 2, 1946. 


Blanket Cancellations—Waive Rule 9 (a) 


No. 27554, Blanket Cancellation of Rates, Rules, Regula- 
tions and Provisions When a Participating Carrier Is Eliminated 
from a Tariff by Supplement Thereto, Waive Rule 9 (a) of 
Tariff Circular No. 20. 


It is ordered, That: 1. Carriers and their tariff-publishing agents, 
when publishing for filing with the Commission supplements to current 
tariffs providing for the elimination of a participating carrier are hereby 
authorized to depart from the terms of rule 9(a) of tariff circular No. 
20 to the extent to provide for a blanket cancellation notice specifically 
indicating that all rates, rules, regulations or provisions in the tariff 
for account of that carrier are canceled. 

2. The authority granted by this permission shall expire with 
December 31, 1947, unless sooner revoked or extended. 


Special permission No. 27554 required the same notation 


. of authority as did No. 27529, and both permissions provided 


that they did not modify any outstanding formal order of the 
Commission, nor waive, except as authorized, any of the re- 
quirements of its rules relative to the construction and filing 
of tariff publications, nor modify any of the provisions of the 
interstate commerce act. 


Alternate Application Intermediate-Through Rates 


By a blanket amendment to 135 special permissions, set 
forth in the blanket permission, in the Matter of Alternate Ap- 
plication of Intermediate Rates with Through Rates, Waive 
Rules 4 (h), 4 (i), 7 (b), 7 (c), 16 (b) and 27 of Tariff Cir- 
cular No. 20, Waive rule 4 (h) of Tariff Circular No. 22, Waive 
Rule 3 (i) of Tariff Circular No. 1 (U. S. M. C. Series), the 
Commission, by Commissioner Aitchison, has ordered: 


That the permissions enumerated below, or as previously 
amended, in so far as they authorize relief from the terms of 
rules 4 (h), 4 (i), and 7 (b) of tariff circular No. 20; rule 
4 (h) of tariff circular No. 22, and rule 3 (i) of tariff circular 
No. 1 (U. S. M. C. series) in connection with rules published 
in various tariffs referred to in said permissions providing for 
alternative application of aggregate of intermediate rates with 
through rates; also relief from the terms of rule 7 (c) of tariff 
circular No. 20 (in addition to relief from rule 4 (h), 4 (i) and 
7 (b)) cosvering alternation of commodity rate with rates ob- 
tainable under the aggregate rule in class tariffs; also relief 
from the terms of rule 16 (b) of tariff circular No. 20 (Permis- 
sion No. 169335); also relief from the terms of rule 27 of tariff 
circular No. 20 (Permissions Nos. 172947, 182564, 1445 and 
1747), be, and the same are hereby, further amended to sub- 
stitute for the present expiration date of aid rule relief the 
provisions that the relief shall apply to and including May 31, 
1946, unless sooner revoked or extended... 


The permission provided that the terms of the original per- 


missions, as previously amended, in all other respects remained 
the same. 
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January 12, 1946 


Commission Diversion Agent 


By its second revised service order No. 99, Rerouting of 
Traffic—Appointment of Agent, the Commission, division 3, has 
added to the authority delegated by the first revised order to 
Homer C. King, as agent of the Commission, the diversion and 
rerouting of less-than-carload, as well as carload, freight (see 
Traffic World, Nov. .3, p. 1085). The second revised order was 
issued to become effective January 4 and to remain in effect 
until April 30, the expiration date of the first revised order. 

Mr. King has issued revisions of his King’s orders No. 1, 
No. 3, and No. 7. 

King’s revised order No. 1, effective January 8 to April 30, 
cancels his order No. 1, and provides that, when so specified 
in individual King’s orders, the following provisions shall be 
applicable to such orders: 


(A) This order shall not apply to carload traffic billed to stop 
in transit if such diversion or rerouting will preclude the movement 
of the shipment via the named transit point; ° 

(B) This order shall not apply to carload traffic which is of such 
size, design, construction or weight that clearance regulations require 
the movement over a designated route; 

(C) This order shall not apply to carload traffic consisting of sup- 
plies or equipment of troops when accompanying such troops on the 
same train, or to War Department carload traffic moving under MI or 
GS symbols; 

(D) The railroad diverting or rerouting traffic under this order 
shall maintain a record of all cars diverted or rerouted thereunder, 
and shall be responsible for the reporting of such diversions. including 
advice to the shipper ano consignee, in the same manner as though the 
shipments had been diverted under its regular diversion and rerouting 

ractices ; ‘ 

2 (E) Railroad making diversions under this order shall report each 
day to Homer C. King the number of cars diverted, and the total num- 
ber of cars diverted to date. 


Revised King’s order No. 3, effective January 7 to April 
30, orders that all carload freight originating on lines of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad or received from connecting lines by 
the Southern Pacific at Colton, Calif., or east thereof, having 
destination at Los Angeles harbor or Long Beach, Calif., will 
be diverted by the Southern Pacific to the Pacific Electric Rail- 
way at Colton, Calif., for movement to Los Angeles harbor or 
Long Beach or for delivery to proper connection to these 
destinations. 


Fourth revised King’s order No. 7, effective January 8 to 
March 1, dealing with accumulations of freight, provides as 
follows: 


It is ordered, that, whenever on account of accumulation or con- 
gestion common carriers by railroads in the states of Arkansas, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Nebraska, New 
York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wis- 
consin are unable to transport carload freight currently over designated 
routes, such carriers are authorized to reroute or divert such carload 


traffic over routes available to expedite the movement of such traffic. 


It is further ordered, that any such railroad desiring to divert or 
reroute traffic under this order shall confer with the proper transporta- 
tion officer of the railroad to which such traffic is to be diverted or re- 
routed before any such traffic is diverted or rerouted. Concurrence 
should be received before rerouting is ordered. 


All of the provisions of revised King’s order No. 1 apply to 
the other two orders. 


L. C. L. Embargoes, Midwest Points 


By revised service orders Nos. 417 and 423, the Commission, 
division 3, has embargoed the receipt of outbound l.c.l. traffic 
at Kansas City, Mo.-Kan., and Des Moines, Ia. The orders, 
effective January 4, were issued to expire January 6 at Kansas 
City and January 14 at Des Moines. 

The Kansas City order (No. 417) prohibits the Rock Island 
and the Wabash from accepting l.c.l. freight, while the Des 


.Moines order prohibits all railroads except the Des Moines & 


Central Iowa, the Burlington, the Fort Dodge, Des Moines & 
——— and the Minneapolis & St. Louis from accepting such 
reight. 

By revised service order No. 420, effective from January 2, 
at 6 p. m., until January 7, at 11:59 p. m., the Commission, 
division 3, has added the Chicago Great Western and the Soo 
Line to a list of six railroads, which, in the original service 
order, were prohibited from accepting any outbound less-than- 
carload shipments of freight at Chicago, Ill., except such freight 
loaded by shipper that did not require handling through rail- 
road freight houses (see Traffic World, Jan. 5). 

Noting a congestion in certain rail freight houses in Chicago 
and the inability of carriers to accept less-than-carload traffic 
offered to them for movement over their lines, the division 
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made its revised order apply to the Burlington, the North 
Western, the Chicago Great Western, the Milwaukee, the Rock 
Island, the Illinois Central, the Soo Line, and the Santa Fe 
railroads. 

The Commission, division 3, has issued revised service 
order No. 419, effective from January 4 through January 12, 
directing the Burlington, the Milwaukee, the North Western, 
the Omaha and the Great Northern not to accept any outbound 
l. ce. 1. freight shipments at Sioux City, Ia., or South Sioux City, 
Neb., “except such freight loaded by shipper which does not 
require handling through railroad freight houses.” 

In the order the Commission said it appeared that the 
railroads named were unable, to accept the 1. c. 1. traffic offered 
them for movement over their lines at Sioux City and South 
Sioux City, because of congestion in their freight houses. 

By second revised service order No. 417, effective January 
6 to January 14, inclusive, the Commission, division 3, has 
extended the prohibition against the acceptance by the Rock 
Island and the Wabash of any outbound less-than-carload 
freight at Kansas City, Mo.-Kan. The original order expired 
January 6. 

By second service order No. 423, effective January 5 to 
January 14 inclusive, the Commission, division 3, has pro- 
hibited the Chicago & North Western and the Rock Island 
from accepting outbound less-than-carload freight at Des 
Moines, Ia. 

The two revised orders excepted such freight loaded by a 
shipper that did not require handling to railroad freight houses. 

By revised service order No. 419, the Commission, divi- 
sion 3, has continued the embargo against the acceptance of 
less-carload traffic at Sioux City, Ia., and South Sioux City, 
Neb., until January 12 by the Burlington, the North Western, 
the C. St. P. M. & O. and the Great Northern. The revised 
order eliminated the Milwaukee Railroad. 











KANSAS CITY EMBARGO ORDER LIFTED 


By service order No. 417-A, effective January 8, the Com- 
mission, division 3, vacated its revised service order No. 417, 
prohibiting certain railroads from receiving outbound less-car- 
load freight at Kansas City, Mo.-Kan., except freight loaded by 
a shipper and not requiring handling through railroad freight 
houses, and except perishables. It was said at the Commission 
that the order had served its purpose and the situation had 
reverted to normal. 

The order was one of a group applied at midwestern points 
where freight houses had become congested because of a strike 
of truck lines (see Traffic World, Jan. 5, p. 18). 


AMMUNITION BOX CAR ORDER 

Saying that certain high class box cars are being used 
unnecessarily for the transportation of ammunition, causing a 
shortage of such equipment, the Commission, division 3, has 
issued service order No. 371 prohibiting railroads from furnish- 
ing or supplying for loading of Army or Navy ammunition at 
or from Pacific coast ports or waterfront terminals, box cars 
suitable for flour or sugar loading. The division said that in 
the event such cars were so loaded they should not be trans- 
ported or moved intrastate or interstate. The order was made 


effective from January 5, at 12:01 a. m., to June 20, at 11:59 
p. m. 


REFRIGERATOR CAR ORDER 


To bring Service order No. 394 in line with the action of 
the Federal District Court for the District of Columbia, which 
temporarily restrained the operation of the order so that De- 
cember 23, 24, 25, and 30th and January 1, should not be in- 
cluded in computing the free time period, 48 hours in domestic 
commerce, and 5 days in coastwise, intercoastal or foreign com- 
merce, allowed on refrigerator cars for loading and unloading, 
= Commission has issued Amendment No. 2 to the service 
order. 

By amendment No. 3, service order No. 394, the Commis- 
sion added January 6 to days not to be included when computing 
the free time. 

As amended, the order provides that all Sundays and le- 
gal holidays, except those dates mentioned, shall be included in 
computing the free time provided in paragraphs (a) and (b) of 
the order (see Traffic World Dec. 15, p. 1476). 


CAR UNLOADING ORDERS 


The Commission, division 3, has issued the following serv- 
ice — requiring the unloading of commodities at the points 
named: 

Service order No. 426, commodities in 14 cars on hand on 
the Southern Pacific at San Francisco, Calif., assigned to Wil- 
liams Wallace Co.; W. P. Fuller; H. M. Shanzer Co.: Consoli- 
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ip Chemical Co.; Eloesser-Heynemann Co.; and Best Foods 
0. 

Service order No. 427, zinc in 10 cars on the Texas & New 
Orleans, at New Orleans. 

Service order No. 428, flour in 25 cars on the Illinois Cen- 
tral at New Orleans. 

The orders required the carriers to notify the director of 
the Commission’s Bureau of Service, Washington, D. C., on 
completion of unloading, at which time the orders will expire. 

Service order No. 426 required the carrier to specify when, 
where, and by whom the unloading was performed. 

Unloading of 17 cars containing calcium carbide at Jersey 
City, N. J., consigned order Lincoln National Bank of Newark, 
for export, has been required of the Lehigh Valley by service 
order No. 429, issued by the Commission, division 3, and effec- 
tive as of January 4, the date of its issuance. Delay in unload- 
ing <. the cars was impeding their use, the Commission said in 
its order. 


RULE 34 SERVICE ORDER 


By amendment No. 11 to service order No. 68, which sus- 
pended rule 24 of the consolidated freight classification and 
those provisions of rule 34 that permitted application of mini- 
mum weights lower than those provided for the car used, and 
also suspended similar provisions of other tariffs and prohibited 
furnishing two small cars for larger car ordered, the Commis- 
sion, division 3, has established June 30 as the expiration date 
of the order as amended. Previously, the expiration date had 
peggy for January 31. The original order was issued January 


LAKE ERIE TRUCK-FERRY SERVICE 


The Commission, division 3, effective January 5, has re- 
voked its emergency order M-2 which required common and 
contract motor carriers of property, since June, 1943, to utilize 
waterway transport facilities, to the exclusion of highways, for 
the movement of trailers and semi-trailers, loaded or empty, 
between Detroit, Mich., and Cleveland, O., and the areas within 
25 miles of their boundaries. 

At the time the Commission issued its order (see Traffic 
World, June 12, 1943, p. 1411), the O.D.T. issued a similar order 
requiring permits for the movement of trailers or semi-trailers 
over the highways between those cities. 


FORWARDER PERMIT EXTENSIONS 


The Commission, division 4, has issued orders extending 
to June 30, the permits issued to four freight forwarders, and 
has denied an extension to one forwarder. 

Extensions was granted in FF-121, Foreign Freight Car- 
loading Corporation; FF-60, Rediker Bros. Shipping Co., Inc.; 
FF-122, Carloader Corporation Freight Forwarder Application; 
and FF-84, C. S. Greene & Co., Inc., Freight Forwarder Ap- 
plication. 

By an order in FF-105, Blue Express, Inc., Freight For- 
arder Application, the division denied extension of the permit 
issued March 17, 1945, which authorized the applicant to forward 
commodities generally, when consigned for export, from New 
York, N. Y., to Laredo, Tex., and ports in Alabama, California, 
Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oregon, and Washington. The 
permit expired December 31, 1945. 

According to the orders, each of the forwarders had asked 
for an extension of the authority, expiring December 31, 1945, 
under which they were operating. 


IDENTIFICATION OF VEHICLES 


The Commission, division 5, by amendment No. 2 to Emer- 
gency Order M-4, has continued in force the original order, 
issued September 30, 1943, establishing a temporary method of 
identification of vehicles, to June 30. The order was made 
effective December 1, 1945. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., TRANSIT DISPUTE 


The Office of Defense Transportation has announced the 
return to private operation of the street-car and bus lines of 
the Capital Transit Co., Washington, D. C., effective 12:01 a. m., 
January 8. It said: 


The O. D. T. took control of these properties on Nov. 21, 1945, upon 
issuance of an executive order by the President, following the stoppage 
of service on the lines because of a labor dispute. 

Guy A. Richardson, director of the O. D. T.’s highway transport 
department, was appointed federal manager of the properties of the 
Capital Transit Co., and remained in that capacity during the period of 
government control. Operation of the lines by the O. D. T. was without 
cost to the government. 

The employes of the Capital Transit Co. went on strike on Nov. 
6, 1945, and returned to work the following day pending a 14-day truce 
for wage negotiations. On Nov. 21, they went on strike again and the 
Government took control. The federal manager asked the employes to 
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return to work, and by the following morning normal service had been 
restored. 

The wage controversy was submitted to a board of arbitration, 
which rendered its findings on Jan. 2, 1946. The award increased the 
basic hourly wage rate to $1.14, as compared with the employes’ de- 
mand for $1.25 and the company’s offer of $1.02. 

Because the wage controversy has now been settled the O. D. T. 
is terminating and relinquishing its control of the Capital Transit Co. 
properties as of 12:01 a. m., January 8. 


BULWINKLE BILL POLICY QUESTION 


H. R. 2536, the Bulwinkle bill, raises a question of basic 
importance, according to the transportation unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce. 
In its — industry report on domestic transportation, the 
unit said: 


‘Important legislative developments include passage by the House 
of H. R. 2536 (the Bulwinkle bill), which authorizes the I. C. C. to 
approve agreements among common carriers in any one agency of 
transportation, say among motor carriers, as to rates and service when 
the Commission finds that by reason of furtherance of the national 
transportation policy relief from antitrust laws should be granted. The 
question of public policy raised by this proposed legislation is whether 
the traditional emphasis upon competition in transportation, even under 
regulation, should be reduced by granting anti-trust law immunity to 
associations of carriers so that they might agree privately upon rates 
and services. This is a question of basic importance which should be 
fully considered by all public elements interested in transportation.”’ 


TANK CAR PER DIEM 


In a communication addressed to all railroad transportation 
officers, Chairman Kendall, of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads, has explained in the follow- 
ing the situation with respect to the per diem rates for shipper- 
owned and non-shipper:owned tank cars, and to reporting of 
mileage by non-member roads: 


Effective 12:01 a. m., Thursday, November 1, 1945, the rate for the 
use of all shipper owned tank cars of mechanical designation TM and 
TMI was set at 1%c per mile, as published in Supplement No. 4 to 
Agent B. T. Jones’ Freight Tariff No. 7-N, issued October 12. 1945. 

Concurrent with the above change in rate for cars so designated, 
the rate specified in Per Diem Rules 1 and 18 for non-shipper owned 
tank cars, including railroad owned tank cars which have been placed 
on a mileage basis of settlement, of designation TM and TMI was also 
changed to 114c per mile. 

While all member roads were informed of these changes in Circular 
No. T-160-L issued by the Operating-Transportation Division on October 
15, 1945, there was no official notice to non-member roads. 

This will serve to inform non-member roads for their guidance in 
reporting mileage to tank car owners and in submitting monthly 
reports to this office of total loaded and empty private line tank car 
mileage accrued on their rails for equalization in accordance with 


Operating-Transportation Division Circular T-145 and Supplements 
thereto. 


BAD AUTO LOADING RACK HANDLING 


Strict observance of regulations covering the proper opera- 
tion and storing of automobile loading racks has been asked 
by Chairman Kendall, of the car service division of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. In a communication addressed 
to transportatiton officers of all railroads he said, in part: 


Several roads owning device equipped auto box cars have recently 
advised that a large number of their cars of this type, after one loaded 
trip with automobiles, are being returned with racks laying on the 
floor or suspended from cables between floor and roof, ressulting in 
considerable damage to the racks and necessitating shopping with 
rather extensive repairs before again being restored to service. 

Not only does such failure to observe existing instructions result 
in extra repair costs but also imposes additional work on already 
heavily taxed repair forces. This contributes toward retarding shop 
programs set up by owners of this type of equipment for re-equipping 
and reconditioning a maximum number of device equipped auto box 
cars to protect anticipated heavy loading requirements at the various 
automobile and truck manufacturing and assembly plants. 

All railroads were furnished with detailed instructions for placing 
racks in storage position prior to return empty movement, covered in 
paragraph 12, page 9, of AAR Freight Loading and Container Section 
Pamphlet No. 1, issued April, 1936, and revised July, 1945. Additionally, 
printed instructions for operating and storing loading racks as well 
as a diagram illustrating and showing location of parts, have been 
posted on the inside of all device equipped box cars. Attention is 
also directed in Section ‘‘B’’ of CSD 145-H as to the importance of 
carefully observing instructions posted on the inside as to operation 
and storing of the racks. 


CHANGES IN DOCKETS 


Hearing in MC 12313, assigned for January 11, at Milwaukee, Wis., 
was cancelled. 


Hearing in 29384, now assigned for January 7, at Pittsburgh, P2., 
was cancelled and reassigned for February 5, at Roosevelt Hotel, Pitis- 
burg, Pa., before Examiner Snider. 

. Hearing in MC 30156, Sub. 5, assigned for January 11, at Cleveland, 
O., was cancelled, 
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January 12, 1946 


Printed here is an address deliv- 
ered by Mr. Plowman, vice-presi- 
dent, in charge of transportation, 
United States Steel Corporation, 
at the second annual industrial 
meeting of the Junior Traffic Club 
of Chicago last week. 

We reproduce it in full because 
we consider it the sanest and 
most scholarly discussion of the 
purposes and functions of indus- 
trial traffic management yet pro- 
duced. Moreover, it is so organ- 
ized that its impact would be 
marred by excision and abstrac- 
tion. 

Mr. Plowman sees the traffic 
manager, not only as the indus- 
try’s rate man, selector of routes 
and insurer of safe shipment, but 
as an authority in business man- 
agement entrusted with the mak- 
ing and supervision of policies 
that impinge directly on the suc- 
cess of his business from a profit- 
making point of view. 

_On these and on other points 
his discussion is penetrating and 
informative. 





e It has been stated that my dis- 
cussion will “bring to the fore the 
necessary Close, active cooperation that 
is essential between the Transportation 
Department and all other departments 
of industry.” I am quoting the exact 
words. I will try to live up to this re- 
sponsibility. I quite agree with the im- 
plication there often is a lack of co- 
operation—and that there always is need 
for full and effective coordination of 
traffic control activities with the other 
functional departments of the particular 
business. 


The term “control” is merely a syn- 
onym for the word “manage” or “man- 
agement.” The title of this discussion 
may therefore be paraphrased as the 
importance of the traffic function of busi- 
ness management, and the relation of 
this traffic function to the rest of the 
management. A large part of the task 
of management is the assembly, con- 
version, and distribution of materials, 
such as raw materials, work in process 
and finished products. Clearly, traffic 
control is a vital part of this work. 

Of course, some businesses have very 
little contact with transportation prob- 
lems. However, within most enterprises, 
adequate traffic control bears an impor- 
tant relation to year-end profit or loss. 

Traffic managers do not determine raw 
materials to be purchased or markets 
to be solicited. These tasks are the 
responsibility of the purchasing agent 
and the sales manager of his company. 
This does not change the fact of the 
vital importance of transportation cost 
question in such decisions. Nor does it 
change the fact that the alert traffic 
manager can and should exert consider- 
able influence in making possible more 
favorable raw material costs or more 
advantageous market area _ situations. 
This is an important coordinating, or 
cooperating task. It is up to the traffic 
manager and his fellow executives, espe- 
cially the purchasing agent and the 
— manager, to work effectively to- 
gether. 


Traffic Control and Costs 


_An excellent illustration of the rela- 
tion of traffic control to the economics 
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Traffic Control in 
Business Management 


Traffic Control is Traffic Management—It Consists not 
Only in Handling Rate Matters and Shipping Services 
but in the Exercise of Management Authority and Re- 
sponsibility in Adjusting Industrial Transportation to 
the Most Profitable Possible Pattern for the Industry 
the Traffic Manager Serves 


By E. G. PLOWMAN 


of raw material cost is found in consider- 
ation of any typical scrap or second- 
hand material. Such scrap material often 
serves as an important raw material for 
industry. However, scrap is constantly 
turning up in unexpected places. It must 
be moved from wherever it is found. It 
must reach the point of consumption at 
a cost that will permit reconversion into 
new material. Successful solution of 
transportation cost problems of this sort 
depends upon a full measure of coopera- 
tion between the purchasing and traffic 
executives of the particular business. It 
should be obvious, although sometimes 
it is not, that traffic managers cannot 
work as a team with the other executives 
unless they are given full respect and 
full access to company information. 
Opportunities for transportation cost 
reduction in handling inbound raw ma- 
terials generally require assembly, or 
concentration, of the available volume. 
Transportation enterprises such as the 
railroads often will reduce freight rates 
in return for volume movement. There 
is also the possibility of working out 
advantageous water or truck shipments. 
The search for lower cost methods of 
handling inbound raw materials will 
never end. It will always remain as an 
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everpresent challenge to the ability of 
traffic managers. 

Many companies are partially or en- 
tirely integrated, that is, produce part 
or all of their inbound raw materials. 
The importance of traffic control with 
such companies, is also great. The ob- 
stacles to be overcome, in order to re- 
duce cost, may be more formidable than 
when raw materials are purchased from 
outside sources, since there can be no 
change in location of source of supply. 


Production cost savings become im- 
portant, in most businesses, when they 
amount to as little as five or ten cents 
per ton of inbound materials. Small 
wonder that traffic managers, in cooper- 
ation with their raw material and pro- 
duction executives, are constantly search- 
ing for avenues that will lead to trans- 
portation cost savings, however small. 
An important saving often is found, for 
example, in perfect coordination of the 
flow of inbound materials with current 
production. Elimination of inventory 
costs, rehandling expenses, and rehan- 
dling damage mounts up to large sav- 
ings in the course of a year. 


Of course, every inbound freight rate 
is also an outbound rate, and requires 
consideration from that point of view. 
The conditions under which outbound 
finished products are shipped from fac- 
tories and warehouses are quite differ- 
ent from those just described. Outbound 
shipments move in relatively small lots. 
Furthermore, outbound finished products 
often move to points more favorably 
located with respect to competitors’ ori- 
gins, thus requiring absorption by the 
shipper of the adverse freight rate. The 
major characteristic of transportation 
costs on outbound finished products is 
that such cost determines the outside 
boundary of the market area within 
which the particular product can be 
distributed from a particular origin. 
The task of the traffic manager is to 
cooperate with his sales executives. Both 
desire to extend the size of the available 
market area surrounding their plant. 
The traffic manager does his part by 
selection of the lowest cost means of 
transportation to each of the various 
destinations. 


Importance of Rate Relationships 
Traffic managers generally believe 


. that the measure or absolute amount of 


the freight rate charged upon outbound 
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finished products is relatively less im- 
portant than is the relationship between 
rates from different origins, or from 
the same origin to different destinations, 
or finally the comparison with the freight 
rates charged on competitive materials. 
Intense thinking has been done by traffic 
managers on this problem of proper 
relationship between finished product 
freight rates. Of course proper solution 
by the traffic manager depends upon 
his access to all the necessary facts. This 
involves study of rates, and also requires 
detailed familiarity with the marketing 
methods and policies of his company. 
Effective cooperation with his company’s 
sales department is the first step towards 
successful handling of outbound rates. 

In recent years, that is since World 
War I, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has been applying the percent- 
age method of making general freight 
rate increases. This method brings about 
widening of marketing spreads and thus 
reduces the size of possible marketing 
areas. I mention this to indicate to you 
younger traffic managers how much re- 
mains to be done in working out prop- 
erly related finished product rates. 
Clearly, one of our first problems in 
connection with the coming freight rate 
increase of 1946 is to find some way to 
persuade the rail carriers and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of the un- 
wisdom of again raising rates by means 
of this undesirable percentage system. 

Another unsettled question in dealing 
with rates, is that of class rates vs. 
commodity rates. Traffic managers gen- 
erally strive to develop and to retain 
commodity rates. There is no doubt 
that commodity rates are better, simply 
because they are more flexible. 


Trend Toward Mileage Scales 


However, we must recognize that the 
trend is towards application of uniform 
mileage scales, and particularly of the 
class rate type of such mileage scales. 
Here is a trend that also has an im- 
portant bearing on the size of the avail- 
able market area. This trend has also 
an effect upon the economic or profitable 
size of the particular factory unit. The 
judgment and experience of the traffic 
executive, joined with the sales and other 
executives, must determine future pro- 
duction and marketing policies and plans 
with these trends in mind. 

Part of every executive’s task is to 
understand his competition. The traffic 
manager is able, if he is alert and watch- 
ful, to acquire by lawful and legitimate 
means much information about competi- 
tors’ policies and plans. He receives 
copies of rate requests. He attends pub- 
lic hearings on rate subjects. He watches 
traffic flow. He participates in rate cases 
before regulatory bodies. All these con- 
tacts give him knowledge of competitor 
ambitions and policies. He can and 
should cooperate by making such infor- 
mation available to his fellow executives 
within his own company. 

The rate aspects of the control work 
of the traffic manager are very vital. 
No traffic manager is worth his salt if 
he does not handle his rate problems so 
effectively as to reduce transportation 
costs and improve competitive positions. 
However, the service aspects of traffic 
control are also of great importance. 
Some of these service questions will now 
be discussed, using the term “service” 
broadly, to mean every aspect of the 
actual physical movement of materials. 

There is a very close interrelation be- 
tween the value of transportation service 


and its unvarying regularity. The on- 
time record or performance of a long- 
distance passenger train is a good illus- 
tration. It probably is even more im- 
portant in your particular business to 
arrange for regular loading and unload- 
ing conditions for carload freight, and 
also to provide for regularity of pick-up 
and delivery of lighter consignments. 
Traffic flow must be regular and depend- 
able, in order to permit lowest cost of 
inventory and of production. 


Service Aspects of Traffic Control 


Another service factor is frequency. 
This is a problem whose importance 
varies with particular circumstances. 
Traffic departments must be able to get 
the facts and use them so as to bring 
about whatever is necessary in this re- 
gard. 

A third service factor is reliability, a 
term that includes the whole subject of 
proper packaging and loading methods, 
as well as proper handling of materials 
when in transit. This phase of service 
is of great importance. Packaging and 
loading costs are already too high, in 
most American businesses. The cost 
trend seems to be upward, challenging 
traffic managers to establish more effec- 
tive control. 

The only useful purpose of carriers, 
such as railroads, is to move materials 
without damage, and without paying 
claims. Industrial traffic departments 
can do much towards this goal. Perfect 
shipping starts with proper packaging 
and expert loading. It ends with careful 
unloading and expert unpacking. 

An important and unsolved question 
is whether carrier loading rules should 
require packaging and loading standards 
high enough to prevent any possible dam- 
age. Against such requirements is the 
fact that it may be more desirable to 
keep down packing costs, since damage 
caused by exceptional conditions, while 
in transit, may well be the lesser ex- 
pense. This is a delicate and difficult 
subject constantly under review and 
often the subject of traffic department 
negotiations. So far, application of well- 
known principles of performance control 
to this field has made little headway, 
much remains to be done. 

Another partially explored field is in 
integration between production or ware- 
housing process, and transportation re- 
quirements as to packaging and loading. 
During the war, the practical possibil- 
ities of palletizing unit loads were fully 
exploited by the armed forces, especially 
the Navy. Numerous rehandling opera- 
tions were thus eliminated, saving break- 
age and reducing cost and time factors. 
Will use of returnable pallets develop 
under peace-time conditions? The an- 
swer is not yet clear. This answer de- 
pends upon careful study of all factors 
involved, by well-trained, experienced 
traffic executives such as are assembled 
here this evening. It depends also upon 
even greater cooperation by traffic man- 
agers with their fellow executives, to 
develop composite shipping, storage and 
production plans. 

This brief review indicates the very 
great contribution that regular, frequent 
and reliable transportation service can 
make to efficient business management. 
In fact, such transportation service is 
one of the keystones of business effi- 
ciency. It is a cooperative contribution 
to the work of the other departments 
of the business, of priceless value. 

There are very important legal ques- 
tions inherent in the physical movement 
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of materials. One such question, much 
discussed at present, is the evolution 
into definite, universal rules of the nu- 
merous decisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission known as Ex Parte 
104. This group of cases on the subject 
of plant switching practices has resulted 
in publication, to become effective Janu- 
ary first of a national switching tariff. 
We already have national track-weigh- 
ing rules, and a national demurrage tar- 
iff. It seems a logical step to publish a 
national switching tariff. 


A National Switching Tariff 


Whether there is a national switching 
tariff or not, there is a big job for the 
traffic manager. It is up to him, in co- 
operation with the production executives 
of his company, to establish and main- 
tain the best possible switching practices 
at each particular plant. The traffic man- 
ager not only wishes to obey the law— 
he wishes also to develop and maintain 
the lowest switching costs consistent 
with effective service. 

Another legal problem of service type 
is of proper description of materials, 
both inbound and outbound, for trans- 
portation purposes. There are heavy pen- 
alties for misdescription. On the other 
hand, it is foolish and costly to fail to 
take advantage of the lowest lawfully 
applicable freight rate. Here is some- 
times a clear path, but more often a 
tightrope for the traffic manager to walk. 
He must analyze the words, the commas, 
and the restrictions of a particular tariff 
item to determine its application. Good 
judgment and high ethical standards are 
the only rules. The results often are im- 
portant transportation cost reductions. 

The number of detailed transactions 
involved in handling traffic for even a 
relatively small business is amazingly 
large. Each shipment, large or small, is 
a separate transaction that must be 
paid for, and then accounted for. In ad- 
dition, this shipment transaction is but 
one part of the over-all billing procedure, 
and has to be coordinated with the sales 
and accounting departments of the busi- 
ness. 


Uniformity Needed 


Although much effort has been ex- 
pended, there is as yet little uniformity 
in such basic factors as bills of lading 
form and terms, and accounting depart- 
ment procedures relating to transporta- 
tion. Here is another challenging field 
of cooperative endeavor for traffic man- 
agers. They must join with their fellow 
executives in obtaining the clerical cost 
reductions and the improvements in ac- 
curacy that will come from more uni- 
form shipment billing methods. 

Much attention has been devoted to 
the subject of checking freight bills and 
filing claims for discovered errors. This 
is a sort of post-audit procedure. It dis- 
covers mistakes in arithmetic and in 
judgment, but it does not cure them. 
It is, of course, a necessary job, but it 
should not be emphasized or overdone. 

On the other hand, insufficient atten- 
tion has been paid to improvement of 
traffic department procedures for pre- 
audit of transportation costs. Much can 
be done along these lines to reduce cost 
and minimize errors. Pre-audit pro- 
cedures include review of all possible 
methods of shipment to determine lowest 
costs for each particular consignment. 
Study of all tariff technicalities and pos- 
sibilities is a pre-audit- task. Pre-audit 
means to do all this oe in ad- 
vance of shipment. Pre-audit is worth- 
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less unless the discovered facts are re- 
corded in such a way as to permit quick 
translation into the essentials of a par- 
ticular bill of lading. 


This outline may be criticized as too 
simple and elementary. I agree with the 
criticism—but I do not know how to be 
otherwise. There are only two ways to 
discuss the technical aspects of manage- 
ment, to pretend knowledge by making 
vague abstractions and complex remarks, 
or to talk so plainly as to seem to have 
over-simplified. 

I, have already referred to the term 
“control” as one of the synonyms for the 
word ‘manage.’ It does have its own 
specialized meaning, in management 
literature. This concept is worthy of dis- 
cussion in order to bring out more fully 
what is meant by traffic control. 


Two Pairs of Words 


There are two pairs of words, com- 
monly used to describe aspects of man- 
agement, that interest me greatly. These 
are “Supervision and Inspection,” and 
“Direction and Control.” The first pair 
of terms, Supervision and Inspection, 
need little explanation. They describe 
the acts of management required at the 
operations level. The foreman, chief 
clerk, supervisor or gang boss, all per- 
form these tasks of supervision and in- 
spection. 


At the higher levels of managament, 
where traffic decisions are made, the 
same meanings are found in the terms 
“direction and control.” By “direction” 
is meant guidance or the exercise of the 
authority of leadership over subordinates. 
Direction is, in short, the art of manag- 
ing the personnel of the particular busi- 
ness. 


In the typical business of America, 
traffic problems are less concerned with 
persons than with detailed procedures 
and processes. This is because so much 
of movement of material, both of in- 
bound raw products and of finished ar- 
ticles outbound, is performed by separate 
agencies as railroads, truck lines, and 
ship or barge companies. The really vital 
management problems of the typical 
traffic department are those of this rela- 
tion between the particular business and 
these separate transportation companies. 
Hence, control, as a technical concept of 
management, is vastly more important 
to the industrial traffic department than 
is direction, also used in its technical 
management sense. The term control 
means the exercise by appropriate execu- 
tives of the power to regulate or to adjust 
advantageously circumstances and condi- 
tions that might otherwise interfere with 
business success. That is exactly what is 
meant by traffic control by the industrial 
traffic department. Both in its handling 
of rate and service problems, the traffic 
department acts as a rudder, or a se- 
lective device, picking the most desirable 
and the least costly of the various choices 
that are open. By its negotiations with 
carriers, the traffic department attempts 
to bring about even better conditions and 
thus make an even more positive contri- 
bution towards business success. 

Control, in this technical management 
sense, must also be thought of as a proc- 
ess of enforcing accountability. Traffic 
control certainly has this meaning also. 
Much of the detailed work of this field 
has to do with the records covering the 
hundreds or thousands of individual ship- 
ments. Each shipment, from a record- 
keeping standpoint, represents a series 


of decisions, and then of check-ups to 
determine that the transaction has been 
properly handled. These check-ups, at 
various steps in the procedure, constitute 
collectively the process of enforcing ac- 
countability. 


Policy Formulation 


There is still another approach to the 
subject of traffic control which will help 
to bring out its important and vital place 
as a part of business management. That 
is to discuss the problems of policy for- 











































SIX FUNDAMENTALS OF 
TRAFFIC CONTROL 


First—tTraffic control is a_ vital 
part of business management, the 
task of the industrial traffic depart- 
ment. 

Second—tTrafiic control work con- 
sists chiefly of handling rate mat- 
ters, bringing about desirable ship- 
ment service conditions, and main- 
taining proper records. 

Third—tTraffic control is the ex- 
ercise of management authority 
and responsibility for the purpose 
of adjusting material movement 
facts and conditions into the most 
profitable possible pattern. It is 
also the process of enforcing ac- 


countability, thus preserving the 
best relationships, once decided 
upon. 


Fourth—tTraffic control requires 
proper policy formulation, policy 
enforcement and coordination. 
These can only be accomplished if 
there is, at a relatively high level 
in the management, a well-organ- 
ized and efficient traffic department. 

Fifth — Traffic department per- 
sonnel face new and more difficult 
problems and must have more ade- 
quate preparation for their work. 
A step in this direction will be 
establishment of proper standards 
for training and promotion of traf- 
fic department personnel. 

Sixth — Traffic control is most 
effective if full and complete co- 
operation and coordination exists 
between the traffic manager and the 
other functional department execu- 
tives of the particular business. 


mulation and of coordination from the 
standpoint of the industrial traffic man- 
ager. 

Policies are the signs, the signals, and 
the standing orders of the particular 
business. Without signals, to use this for 
illustration of the importance of policies, 
the modern railroad could not operate. 
With the most advanced type of signal 
system, that is, centralized traffic control 
or CTC, a single track railroad can 
achieve as high as 80 per cent of the 
efficiency of its double-tracked neighbor. 
Similarly, the better the handling of pol- 
icy formulation and policy enforcement 
by a particular business, the greater 
becomes its potentialities for profitable 
operation. ” 

One of the peculiarities of policy for- 
mulation procedure is that the lower in 
the management pyramid that policy 
formulation takes place, the poorer in 
quality is the resulting decision. To take 
an extreme illustration, assume that a 
business enterprise with numerous ship- 
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ments to handle, attempts to save money 
by dispensing with a traffic department. 
This leaves the selection of carriers to 
some lower-ranking employee, not a part 
of the higher management; for example, 
the foreman of the shipping floor. This 
lower-level executive, faced with this 
problem, lacking guidance from above 
him in the organization, makes his de- 
cisions on the basis of precedent and 
chance. His decisions are likely to be 
mediocre, because he lacks both the skill 
and the facts to do better. 


One of the chief reasons for a traffic 
department is in order to establish over- 
all, broad policies that will result in the 
most profitable possible selection and use 
of transportation. Furthermore, the traf- 
fic manager, as a functional departmental 
executive is at the proper level, within 
the management, to cooperate and co- 
ordinate his work and policies with his 
fellow executives. 


Closely related to the problem of pol- 
icy formulation and enforcement is the 
question .0w to bring about coordina- 
tion. No business can operate without 
coordination of its executives and depart- 
ments, any more than six unbroken stal- 
lions could be hitched to the old stage 
coach at the County Fair with the expec- 
tation of getting it around the ring with- 
out a spill. 


Limits of Decisions 


One of the most important devices to 
bring about coordination, within the traf- 
fic department, is to establish the limits 
within which subordinate employees or 
minor executives may operate and make 
final decisions. More important problems 
must then be referred upwards for set- 
tlement at higher levels, that is, by the 
traffic department. The traffic manager 
thus serves as the court of appeal or last 
resort in handling the many complex and 
often emergency transportation problems 
that cannot be left to routine decision. 
Much of the really worthwhile work of 
the traffic manager results from his han- 
dling of problems reaching him through 
operation of this well-known “exception 
principle” of business management. 

I cannot leave this vital subject of 
traffic policy formulation and policy co- 
ordination without referring again to the 
problem of cooperation with the numer- 
ous separate transportation agencies, 
such as the railroads. Business execu- 
tives have accomplished miracles in 
improved management within their own 
enterprise. There remains the problem 
of improved cooperation between inter- 
related business enterprises. 

Traffic managers devote a large part 
of their business hours to negotiations 
with the railroads, truck lines, ship lines, 
and other carriers. Is there not a chal- 
lenge in this fact? Should not traffic 
executives accept responsibility for im- 
proved coordination between their own 
business and the transportation enter- 
prises of America? I believe we do 
recognize this responsibility and have 
already done much in this direction. The 
challenge, to younger traffic executives 
especially, is to carry on this important 
task. 

I have already pointed out that traffic 
control in an American business enter- 
prise, other than a common carrier itself, 
is more concerned with processes and 
procedures than with the problems of 
management of large numbers of em- 
ployees. At the same time, this discus- 
sion would be inadequate if suitable 
attention was not given to the problem of 
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training and: developing qualified traffic 
department employees and executives. 


The Problem of Traffic Training 


There has been a very natural tendency 
to rely upon the railroads to supply suit- 
able personnel for industrial traffic de- 
partments. This source of experienced 
men is no longer as easy to draw upon 
for a variety of reasons which need not 
be analyzed here. 

During the last half century, the aver- 
age age at leaving school to go to work 
has been increased by as much as five 
years, the present age being about 
eighteen. As a result, traffic department 
employees must now necessarily be drawn 
from the ranks of those who have gone 
to high school or who have had some 
college training. This is an important 
point to mention. There is still a tradi- 
tion among us against employment of 
young people with college education. 
There is a belief, held by many older 
traffic managers, that personnel of the 
best quality comes from long years of 
experience at the rate desk. This tradi- 
tion of lengthy apprenticeship at the rate 
desk is incompatible with age at time 
of first employment, and also conflicts 
with the attitudes and ambitions of 


young men with high school or college 
training. 

The reason for the opposite points of 
view just presented is due to the transi- 
tion through which we are passing. We 
are approaching a time when all bright 
young men will have passed through high 
school and at least part way through 
college. It follows that there will then 
not be a supply of brilliant but unedu- 
cated office boys who can be brought up 
through long apprenticeship at a rate 
desk and still be young enough to be 
promoted to executive positions. 

One of the natural results of this 
emerging transition is the desire on the 
part of industrial traffic executives to 
encourage schools to provide some of the 
fundamental groundwork in transporta- 
tion procedures and processes that was 
formerly acquired at the rate desk. It is 
perhaps unfortunate that this problem 
goes by the broad term “professionaliza- 
tion.” There is no doubt that traffic 
managers are developing their activities, 
in part, along professional lines. Indus- 
trial traffic managers face many ethical 
problems. They will eventually develop 
a clearcut and enforceable code of ethics 
to meet such situations. Industrial traf- 
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fic managers deal with the fundamental 
economics of transportation and with 
many scientific, accounting and other 


procedures. Knowledge of this body of . 


transportation facts is somewhat akin to 
the knowledge required in other profes- 
sions, such as the law. 

,Regardless of whether or not, in the 
future, industrial traffic managers will 
have professional status and recognition, 
there can be no doubt as to the need 
for proper standards as to training and 
experience of traffic department em- 
ployees. I believe that much more train- 
ing can be provided in school. It seems 
clear to me that, in addition, those al- 
ready engaged in industrial traffic work 
can be supplied with more useable and 
effective suggestions for self-training 
and self-advancement. 

The quality of traffic control work is 
directly related to the quality of the 
employees and executives engaged in 
such work. It is therefore very impor- 
tant to take every possible step that wiil 
result in higher standards for traffic 
department personnel. I am glad that 
industrial traffic managers, generally, 
recognize this problem so clearly. I feel 
sure that we can and will find a proper 
solution of it. 








RAIL LABOR MEDIATION 


The National Mediation Board, on January 7, in Chicago, 
began meeting alternately with leaders of the 15 non-operating 
railroads unions and spokesmen for management, in the current 
rail labor negotiations. The non-operating unions have agreed 
to concentrate on a single demand—a straight 30-cent-an-hour 
increase. Mediation sessions in their dispute would deal solely 
with that issue, union officials stated. Earlier the mediation 
board had met with leaders of the five operating unions, all of 
which are demanding a $2.50-a-day wage increase and stand- 
ardization of pay scales in the western territory, and two of 
which are demanding extensive rules changes. The two latter 
organizations are the Engineers and the Trainmen. 

The mediation board will continue its efforts to settle the 
dispute, and if its efforts do not succeed, will propose arbitra- 
tion to both sides, under provisions of the railway labor act. 


Retirement Board Figures 


Retirement benefits to railroad employes certified by the 
Railroad Retirement Board in November totaled $12,493,000, 
to reach a new peak, according to the board’s report, which 
attributed the increase to a rise in employe-annuity payments 
from a monthly average of $10,281,000 in the first ten months, 
to $10,742,000 in November. At the end of November, 154,495 
retired railroad workers were on the annuity rolls, and an 
additional 17,279 former carrier pensioners were on the board’s 
pension rolls, receiving average benefits of $67.35 and $59.33 
a month, respectively. Monthly benefits were also being paid 
on November 30 to 3,966 survivor annuitants, and to 441 death- 
benefit annuitants, at average amounts of $31.75 and $34.54, 
respectively. During the month, 1,379 lump-sum death benefits 
were awarded, the average payment running a little over $420. 

The number of claims for unemployment insurance bene- 
fits increased by almost one-half, to 26,784, and benefit pay- 
ments by more than one half. The number of applications for 
certificate of benefit rights, however, was only about 89 per 
cent of that in the preceding month. Largest declines in ap- 
plications occurred in the Cleveland, Atlanta, and Chicago 
regions, and in the Minneapolis region there was a sharp 
increase, when the cold-weather curtailment of activities began 
to be felt, said the board. Women laborers, over-age men, and 
less productive workers generally experience great difficulty 
now in finding employment, the board said. Women formed 
from 60 to 93 per cent of the registrants at board office in four 
large cities in the Cleveland region. The total number of 
persons receiving benefits in November for current-year un- 
employment was estimated at 11,373, of which total track 
laborers were most numerous (21 per cent), with firemen, 
brakemen, switchmen, and hostlers as a group accounting for 
about 17 percent. Benefit accounts were opened for 5,655 
workers, the total number of initial payments being 5,637 and 
the average amount, $20.58. 


Although the 8,021 applications for benefit rights filed in 
November were fewer than in the preceding month, they were 
more than five and one-half times as numerous as those in 
November, 1944. During the month the board issued certificates 
of benefit rights to 7,828 workers. 

Placements with railroad employers numbered 25,679. 
Twenty-six field offices were closed during the month. The 
50,264 openings reported unfilled at the end of the month were 
13,756 fewer than in October, with the largest reductions oc- 
curring in the San Francisco, Cleveland, Denver, and Chicago 
regions. Reflecting an upswing in demand for freight handlers 
to transfer Christmas mail and express, placements in station, 
platform, and yard jobs were most numerous among the la- 
borer groups and formed one-fourth of all November place- 
ments. Placements of extra-gang laborers, many of whom were 
needed to replace the 16,400 Mexican nationals whose contracts 


terminated during the month, aggregated more than one-fifth 
of the total. 


Midwest Truck Strike 


Asked for comment on the request of Senator Wherry, of 
Nebraska, that the Office of Defense Transportation take over 
operation of the strike-bound truck lines in Nebraska and six 
neighboring states west of the Mississippi, Director Johnson, 
of the O. D. T., said that no purpose would be served by such 
action by the O. D. T. 


Director Johnson said the truck line employes had struck 
within 30 days after the trucking company properties had been 
turned back to private operation by the O. D. T. The same 
thing would happen if the O. D. T. again took over the lines, 
he said, adding that it would be better to permit the situation 
to develop so that whatever conditions needed correction would 


be brought to light and be corrected by negotiation between the 
operators and the employes. 


Negotiations End 


Negotiations in the strike of 15,000 truck drivers in seven 
midwestern states were broken off January 4, in the Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, with no prospects of a settlement in the dispute 
which has tied up operations since November 15. T. E. Flynn, 
assistant to Dan J. Tobin, president of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, said the strike would continue while union- 
ists “carry our case back to our communities.” Officials of 
the over-the-road Drivers Union Local 710, Chicago, said the 
struck operators had made no attempt to operate equipment. 
Strikers are asking a new contract similar to that recently ne- 
gotiated with carriers in the central states. 


EMERGENCY BOARD IN FRISCO DISPUTES 
President Truman has issued an executive order creating 
an emergency board of three members to investigate disputes 
between the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. and the St. 
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Louis, San Francisco & Texas Railway Co., on the one hand, 
and certain of their employes represented by the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, on the other. 


In the order, the President said that the disputes, in the 
judgment of the National Mediation Board, threatened substan- 
tially to interrupt interstate commerce within the states of 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Tennesee, Texas, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama and Florida “to a degree such as to deprive 
that portion of the country of essential transportation: service.” 

At the mediation board it was stated that the main issue 
in the dispute was an agreement the brotherhood sought to have 
put into effect under which road crews would not be required 
to perform yard work. The strike vote by the employes, how- 
ever, brought into the controversy several additional issues, 
grievances of a type that normally would be handled by the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board, it was said. 


President Truman announced on January 7 that the follow- 
ing had agreed to serve as members of the board: Justice Robert 
G. Simmons, of the Nebraska Supreme court; Justice Henri A. 
Burque, of the New Hampshire Supreme court, and Associate 
Justice Luther W. Youngdahl, of the Minnesota Supreme court. 


Suit on G. B. & W. Debentures 


A suit brought in New York state by certain residents of 
that state, holders of Class B debentures of the Green Bay & 
Western Railroad Co., a Wisconsin corporation, to recover a 
part of the earnings of that railroad to which the plaintiffs 
claimed they were entitled, was not so concerned with the ‘in- 
ternal affairs of the corporation as to make it “vexatious or 
oppressive” to entertain the suit in New York, rather than in 
Wisconsin, the Supreme Court of the United States decided 
in an opinion in which it reversed the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second circuit with respect to the jurisdictional 
issue. 


The opinion, written by Justice Douglas, was handed down 
January 7 in No. 100, Bertram Williams, Max Brasch and Heinz 
Mottek, Suing on Behalf of Themselves and All Other Holders 
of Class B Debentures of Green Bay & Western Railroad Co., 
Petitioners, vs. Green Bay & Western Railroad Co. Briefs filed 
in the proceeding showed that the amount the Class B debenture 
holders sought to recover totaled $809,618.85, representing parts 
of the net earnings of the G. B. & W. for the years 1924 to 
1943, except the years 1932, 1933 and 1934. This amount, the 
plaintiffs said, had accumulated in the railroad’s surplus ac- 
count. 


Justice Douglas noted that the federal district court had 
granted for the southern New York district a motion by the 
railroad to dismiss the suit because the subject matter was 
concerned with the internal affairs of a foreign corporation and 
that the appeals court had affirmed, a majority of the court 
holding that the district court had not abused its discretion in 
basing its dismissal on “form non conveniens.” He said that 
the Class B debentures, issued in 1896, had no matyrity date, 
their principal being payable “only in the event of a sale or 
reorganization” of the company and “then only out of any net 
proceeds” remaining after specified payments to the Class A 
debentures and to holders of stock of the company. He re- 
ferred to a covenant under which it was provided that in any 
year in which the railroad had net earnings the holders of Class 
A debentures should receive 2% per cent on their holdings, the 
stockholders should receive up to 2% per cent out of any bal- 
ance remaining, and any surplus then remaining was to be paid 
to the Class B debenture holders in lieu of interest. It was 
provided, further, that the railroad board of directors should 
fix and declare the amounts of payments on the debentures out 
of earnings in any year on February 1 of the following year. 
He said the majority of the appeals court held that the di- 
rectors, who had not voted payments on the Class B debentures, 
had discretion under the covenant in question to determine 
whether or not those payments should be made, but that the 
minority had taken the view that the net earnings remaining 
after payments to the Class A debentures and to the stock- 
holders should have been paid to the Class B debentures, with- 
out discretion of the directors to withhold such payments. 

‘After finding that entertaining of the suit by the court in 
New York would not materially interfere with the internal 
affairs of “this foreign corporation,” Justice Douglas said that 
maintenance of the suit in New York would not be vexatious 
or oppressive, as the corporation transacted much of its busi- 
ness there and the petitioners resided there. He said that five 
of the railroad’s six directors “are to be found in New York” 
and that these five included all the executive and fiscal. officers, 
except the president who supervised operations in Wisconsin 
and the general auditor who was in Wisconsin. 
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LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Supreme Court of Wisconsin.) Where carrier was not 
permitted to deliver brandy until purchaser had given carrier 
original order bill of lading and purchaser did not do that 
until afternoon of day following day on which brandy had 
arrived, and within two hours after bill of lading had been given 
brandy was delivered to purchaser, carrier was not negligent 
in delay in making delivery, and hence was not liable for 
damage to brandy caused by warm weather. 

Where shipment was delivered to common carrier under 
bill of lading which disclosed that shipment consisted of cases 
of brandy in glass bottles in wooden boxes not open to inspec- 
tion, carrier was not liable as insurer for damage caused by 
blowing of bottle corks because of fermentation or because of 
expansion of contents due to high temperature. (Joseph Miller 
Co. vs. Gateway City Transfer Co., 20 N. W. Rep. 2d 651.) 





CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


(Court of Appeals of Ohio, Mahoning County.) Where it 
did not appear that shipper informed freight agent as to the 
time car of cattle had left a distant city or the number of 
the train in which it was, the best and conclusive evidence of 
the time the shipment should have arrived was the evidence 
given by supervisor of freight transportation who had before 
him all details of the shipment, and not station agent’s state- 
ment to consignee when the car would arrive. 

Evidence showed that carload of cattle was handled with 
reasonable dispatch, and that there was no undue delay either 
in — at final destination or in placing car on unloading 
track. 

In an action for damages for delay in shipment of cattle, 
it must be shown that delay was unreasonable and due to 
the negligence of the carrier. 

The measure of damages due to delay in delivering ship- 
ment of cattle, as distinguished from damages due to rough 
handling, is the difference in the market value of the cattle 
at the time they actually arrived at their destination and their 
market value at the time they should have arrived. (Kohler 
vs. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., 63 N. E. Rep. 2d 834.) 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(District, D, Minnesota, Fifth Division.) Purchaser of motor 
carrier acquires no greater rights than seller possessed under 
its certificates of public convenience and necessity. 

Purchase of motor carrier having authority to use certain 
highway as part of a through haul but no right to serve inter- 
mediate points thereon did not give purchasing carrier having 
authority to serve such intermediate points but no authority 
to serve one terminus of through haul the right to transport 
over the through haul route shipments between such inter- 
mediate points and terminus not formerly served by purchaser, 
since through haul operations over highway and service of 
intermediate points were not “duplications” eliminated by order 
of Interstate Commerce Commission approving purchase and 
directing elimination of “duplications.” 
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Order of Interstate Commerce Commission granting author- 
ity to use highway as part of through haul was not overruled 
or enlarged as respects service to intermediate points thereon 
by statement, in report approving purchase of such carrier 
by another carrier serving intermediate points but not one 
terminus of through haul, that buyer’s operations duplicated 
those of seller except between enumerated points, though inter- 
mediate points on through haul were not enumerated in the 
report. 

Motor carrier could interchange freight with its own tracks 
at terminus of through haul route highway over which it oper- 
ated another authorized through haul route, though expressly 
forbidden to serve intermediate points on through-haul route. 
(Interstate Commerce Commission vs. Moland Bros. Truck Co., 
62 Fed. Supp. 921.) 


Truck Operator's Injunction Suit 


A summons has been served on the Commission in a com- 
plaint filed against it in the federal district court for the western 
Virginia district, Danville division, by Otis Evans, dba Otis 
Evans Truck Line, of Henry county, Va., seeking to enjoin tem- 
porarily and permanently an order of the Commission denying 
to Evans “grandfather” rights as a motor common carrier of 
various specified commodities over irregular routes between 
named points in Virginia, the Carolinas, Maryland, Delaware, 
New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania. 

The complaint, docketed as civil No. 145, uacined that the 
plaintiff had applied to the Commission on February 1, 1936, 
for a “grandfather” certificate covering operations between 
many points; that a certificate authorizing some of the claimed 
operations was issued April 28, 1941; that the applicant subse- 
quently obtained reconsideration of the proceeding, with the 
Commission canceling the certificate on July 20, 1942, when 
the application was assigned for formal hearing; that an exami- 
ner of the Commission recommended granting of further limited 
operating authority, but that division 5 thereafter, on March 
29, 1945, denied the application in its entirety; that the entire 
Commission “entered an order without comment, denying a 
rehearing and reconsideration,” and that it extended the time 
for the plaintiff to cease and desist operations as a motor com- 
mon carrier to January 15, 1946. 

Evans alleged that the “purported order” of the Commis- 
sion was without evidence to support it and was contrary to the 
evidence; that the Commission acted arbitrarily and unrea- 
sonably; that “by reason of the premises” the plaintiff had been 
denied due process of law and would suffer great and irre- 
parable injury in that his business would be “wholly lost and 
destroyed.” He asked that a special three-judge court be con- 
vened and that it annul the Commission’s order and enjoin per- 
manently “any construction thereunder.” 
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McLean Trucking Suit 


The federal court for the North Carolina ditrict, Winston- 
Salem division, has upheld an order of the Commission in MC 
32389, Macolm P. McLean, Jr., Common Carrier Application, 
a “srandfather” application, and MC 31389, Sub. 1, McLean 
Trucking Co., Inc., Extension—General Commodities. 

McLean had ‘charged that the irregular-route authority 
granted it was so limited in territory and commodities as to 
destroy its existing business and interrupt existing service (see 
Traffic World, June 30, p. 1737). 

The court said the evidence was voluminous and clearly 
supported the findings of the Commission. It expressed the 
hesitancy of the courts to form a judgment on the effect of a 
Commission order on a motor carrier’s operation or its effect 
on the transportation system. 

“Suffice it to say that we find nothing in the record to war- 
rant us in holding that the order will destroy or seriously in- 
terfere with applicant’s past operations in the broad scope of 
it, nor does the evidence kindle in us the belief that the public 
convenience will be seriously affected by the order,” said the 
court. “For we conclude with the Commission that the privi- 
leges granted applicant on both applications are very substan- 
tial; that those denied are due to the applicant’s failure to show 
the need for the service in some instances and in those where 
a demand exists the applicant has failed to show that existing 
authorized motor carriers are not able, ready and willing to 
perform the service.” 


FINAL DECREE IN PULLMAN SALE 
A final decree in the Pullman, Inc., antitrust proceedings, 
confirming earlier approval of sale of the Pullman Company’s 
sleeping car properties to a group of railroads for approxi- 
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mately $75,000,000, was entered January 4 by the special federal 
expediting court in Philadelphia. The decree concludes the 
matter, unless appeals are taken to the United States Supreme 
Court. Counsel for the Chesapeake & Ohio, Nickel Plate and 
Pere Marquette railroads, as well as counsel for several of 
the unsuccessful bidders, have indicated intentions to so appeal. 

D. A. Crawford, president of Pullman, Inc., in a letter to 
stockholders, January 2, declared that sale to the railroads was 
“the most practical and desirable solution” for both employes 
and stockholders that could be effected within the rigid require- 
ments of the court’s separation decree ordering -the corporation 
to dispose either of its car manufacturing or its servicing unit. 
Mr. Crawford told shareholders the company would “intensify 
its efforts” to strengthen the business of remaining subsidiaries 
and to seek means to diversify their activities. 


MILWAUKEE MOTION DENIED 


Federal Judge Michael L. Igoe of Chicago on January 3 
denied a motion filed by preferred stockholders asking him to 
retain jurisdiction of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pa- 
cific Railroad pending action by Congress on the Reed bill which 
provides that if a railroad earns more than enough to meet its 
fixed charges in seven years, it should be returned to the debtor. 
Annual profits of the Milwaukee road during the past seven 
= have averaged approximately $2,500,000, the stockholders 
said. 

Judge Igoe said the railroad’s reorganization had been more 
than 50 per cent completed and that it would be pointless to 
stop the procedure after it had gone that far. He said it was 
time to finish the proceedings. 


ALLIED VAN ANTI-TRUST SUIT 


Following entry of a consent decree in Chicago in the dis- 
trict court for the northern Illinois district, eastern division, 
in the anti-trust suit against Allied Van Lines, Inc., the Com- 
mission, by Commissioner Porter, has entered an order in MC 
F-2787, Allied Van Lines, Inc. — Purchase — Evanston Fire- 
proof Warehouse, et al., Evanston Fireproof Warehouse, et al.— 
Control—Allied Van Lines, Inc., extending to January 30 time 
for filing exceptions to the proposed report of the examiner. 
The order further permits the Anti-trust Division, Department 
of Justice, a protestant, to file before that date copy of the 
consent decree (see Traffic World, Jan 5, p. 20). 


MECHANICAL HANDLING TECHNIQUES, INC. 


Convinced that the next ten years will see the complete 
mechanization of freight and materials handling generally, a 
group of business men recently released from the Army have 
organized an advisory service known as Mechanical Handling 
Techniques, Inc., which is establishing offices in New York City 
under the direction of William C. Crosby, former director of 
the storage division, Army service forces. Others associated 
with the new group are Leo J. Coughlin, vice-president of the 
Lincoln Tidewater Terminals, and head of the new firm; Brig. 
Gen. Andrew F. McIntyre, former chief of the rail division of 
the transportation corps; Lt. Col. Robert G. Stone, former chief 
of the operations group, transit storage division, transportation 
corps, and a number of other men who were active in solving 
transportation and materials handling problems of the Army. 





COST OF DISTRIBUTION 


The Federal Trade Commission in its annual report for the 
fiscal year 1944-1945 refers to investigations of its staff with 
respect to methods and cost of distribution. 


“The results of wartime transportation restrictions that 
have materially reduced delivery expenses, and economies re- 
sulting from war food order No. 1 in the baking industry, 
have focused the attention of businessmen and students of dis- 
tribution on the possibilities of distribution economies,” it said 
in brief comment on that phase of distribution costs. 


FURNITURE PACKING EXHIBITS 


Furniture packing exhibits will be staged at the January 
markets at Chicago and New York, by the National Furniture 
Traffic Conference, according to R. F. Bohman. president and 
managing director of the conference. The exhibits will be in 
the show rooms of the Gettsburg Furniture Co., American Fur- 
niture Mart, Chicago, January 7 to 19, and in the New York 
Furniture Exchange Building, New York City, January 21 to 
26. Railroad traffic officials and claim agents have been invited 
to view the exhibits, which present a representative number 
of furniture articles packed to withstand transportation hazards. 
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Although, as a general rule, 
technical traffic management is 
less in evidence in the smaller 
retail establishment than in other 
and larger units in the chain of 
distribution, the rise of large 
chain retailing enterprises and 
the existence of department stores 
and mail order houses make traf- 
fic management a prime function 
in retailing as it is in production 
and wholesaling. 

Says the author, in this article: 
“There are many retail market- 
ing organizations, particularly 
mail order houses, chain stores 
and department stores which have 
large and efficient traffic organ- 
izations. Many others have ship- 
ping and receiving organizations 
which are in the process of devel- 
oping into traffic departments. A 
great field for the future develop- 
ment of traffic management and 
the more effective utilization of 
the transportation services of car- 
riers is to be found in both the 
wholesale and retail aspects of 
marketing.” 





© Retailing is defined as the selling 
of commodities in “‘small quantities 
or parcels,” as opposed to wholesaling 
which is the selling of the goods in “rel- 
atively large quantities.’ The French 
word retaillier from which the English 
word is derived means to cut off, to di- 
minish in quantity, or to divide into 
pieces, and the French retaille implies to 
piece, to cut off, or to shred. This re- 
tailing is the continuation of the process 
of distribution beyond the wholesale 
stage, in which the goods are bought by 
the retailers in relatively large lots and 
sold by the retailers to many consumers 
or users in relatively small lots. 
Retailing occupies a strategic place in 
marketing. Usually one thinks of a re- 
tail merchant as one who sells goods to 
customers. Actually, however, a retailer 
is a purchasing “agent” for-his customers 
or prospective customers, who antici- 
pates their demands for goods and has 
them available for immediate delivery. 
The goods are drawn from numerous 
wholesalers or jobbers, sometimes in 
varying parts of the country, in order to 
enable consumers to purchase a variety 
of goods in small quantities on short no- 
tice and at irregular intervals. 


Not only are retailers purchasing 
agents for their patrons and sales outlets 
for wholesalers or jobbers, but they per- 
form many other invaluable services in 
the process of assembling goods for dis- 
persion. Q. F. Walker in a paper on 
“The Economic Approach to Merchandis- 
ing Problems” in The American Market- 
ing Journal, puts it this way: 

The merchant must not only create 
time and place utilities but he must also 
create selection utilities in serving as the 
consumer’s purchasing agent.” (Janu- 
ary, 1936, p. 92.) 

The success or failure of a retail mer- 
chant depends on his ability to buy goods 
wisely and prudently as well as on his 
ability to sell them effectively. 


Retailer Functions 


In addition to the services of buying 
goods in anticipation of consumer de- 
mand and of selling them to consumers, 
retailers have other important functions 
in distribution including: 
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Marketing and Traffic 
Management 


The Final Link in the Long and Complex Chain be- 
tween Original Production and Ultimate Consumer is 
the Retail Merchant—In This, the Fifth Article in a 
Series Dealing with the General Subject of the Rela- 
tionship of Marketing and Tratfic Management, Vari- 
ous Types of Retail Establishments are Examined 


By G. LLOYD WILSON 


1. The financing of the purchase of goods 
from wholesalers or jobbers and of their sale 
to consumers in the distribution of goods 
where credit or installment buying arrange- 
ments are customary, or to individuals who 
require such accommodation. Retail mer- 
chants often use banking facilities to assist 
in financial arrangements of these kinds. 

2. The financing of the operation of the 
retail stores—including stock, fixtures, equip- 
ment, rental or ownership of real estate pay- 
rolls, and other operating expenses of main- 
taining an establishment and goods to supply 
consumer demands and to display them at- 
tractively and conveniently for their patrons. 

3. The grading of goods for sale. Retail- 
ers often buy goods, including fresh fruits 
and vegetables, meats and other staple goods, 
in large lots which are not always uniform 
in size or grade. These goods are sorted for 
size, quality, appearance, degree of ripeness 
or other quantative or qualitative standard. 
Retailers discard overripe or unfit articles, 
and sort out imperfect or damaged or wilted 
articles, which are fit for consumption, for 
quick sale at reduced prices or to dispose of 
them otherwise. 


4. The storage of the quantities of goods 
which are estimated to be adequate to supply 
the anticipated demand between the periods 
when lots of goods are obtained from whole- 
salers. One of the important changes in do- 
mestic consumers’ practices in the past gen- 
eration has been the decreased amount of 
consumers’ storage space in homes. The re- 
duction in the size of residences and the in- 
crease in apartment dwelling has reduced the 
quantities in which goods are bought at any 
one time by consumers. As a consequence, 
retail merchants have been forced either to 
increase storage facilities or to arrange for 
more frequent deliveries of goods from whole- 
salers or jobbers. When the latter practice 
is adopted, the effect is to shift to the whole- 
salers the burden of maintaining stocks of 
goods. They, in turn, seek to transfer this 
obligation to the manufacturers, large scale 
wholesale or jobbers, or other middlemen 
with whom they do business. The net result, 
in any case, is that distributors rather than 
consumers, as a rule, work on a meagre sup- 
ply of goods on their own premises. 


5. The display and advertising of goods, 
including new articles and those already on 
the market, so as to bring the goods to the 
attention of consumers and to keep alive the 
memory of the particular brands. These serv- 
ices include adequate and attractive window, 
store and counter display; advertising; con- 
venient services; demonstrations; sales per- 
sonnel; and well-selected and well-kept stocks 
of goods. 

6. The maintenance of stocks of various 
brands of the articles offered for sale and 
of various sizes of packages in which the 
goods are sold. The retailer must not only 
have an adequate stock of canned tomatoes, 
for example, but he must have and display 
the particular brands of tomatoes his custom- 
ers wish to buy and the sizes required in 


each brand. This, obviously, greatly compli- 
cates his purchasing, storage, delivery and 
display problems. 

7. The arrangement for shipment or deliv- 
ery of the goods, in quantities required which 
can conveniently be stored, from wholesalers 
or other distributors to the retailer’s store 
or warehouse. If the latter, the goods must 
be moved from the warehouse to his store 
by the retail merchant, excepting in instances 
where the goods can be delivered direct from 
the retailers’ warehouse or storage facilities 
to the customers. In some cases, the retail- 
ers are able to shift the burden of deliveries 
from the wholesalers’ to the retailers’ places 
of business to the wholesale distributors; 
but, .in any event, the retailers must arrange 
for services to suit their operations. Prices 
paid for the goods include this cost. 

8. The delivery of goods from the retail- 
ers’ stores or warehouses to the customers. 
These services may be performed by the 
retailers’ own vehicles and employees; by 
their own vehicles operated by the employees 
of contractors; by contract carriers’ vehicles 
and employees, operated as individual serv- 
ices for each retailer cr as joint services for 
a number of retail merchants, or by common 
carrier transportation. The type of delivery 
arrangement suitable to retail merchants can 
only be determined by individual delivery 
requirements, the comparative costs of the 
services, the advertising value of the opera- 
tion of vehicles with trade-names on them, 
and the convenience and dependability of 
each type. 

9. The assumption of the risks of storing, 
depreciation or deterioration of the goods, 
change in style or fashion, collection or credit 
failures, or changes in consumer demand for 
the goods. Retailers, as independent mer- 
chants, assume all the risks inherent to tak- 
ing title to and possession of the goods, 
excepting to the extent that they are able to 
obtain relief from or protection against part 
of these risks by insurance or arrangements 
with those of whom they purchase the goods. 

10. The supplying of incidental services or 
facilities necessary or desirable to attract 
and retain patronage. These services differ 
with the line of trade in which the retail 
merchants are engaged, the progressiveness 
of the retailers, and the severity of the com- 
petition. These services or facilities include 
rest rooms, restaurants, fashion shows or 
displays, exhibitions, demonstrations, facili- 
ties for inspection and many other services 
or facilities designed to increase the comfort 
or convenience of those doing business with 
the retailers. 


Types of Retail Establishments 


Retail establishments—of which there 
are 1,770,355 in this country, doing over 
$42,000,000,000 in business annually, ac- 
cording to the figures in the Sixteenth 
Census of Business of the United States 
—may be divided into the general cata- 
gories shown in table No. 1. This tabula- 
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tion shows the major types of retail busi- 
ness establishments, the number of stores 
of each type, and the percentage repre- 
sented by each group to the total retail 
sales of all stores in the United States 
in the last really representative pre- 
war year, 1939. The total retail sales 
amounted to $42,041,790,000 in 1939. This 
year is the latest studied and is more 
representative of retail trade conditions 
than the war years which were affected 
by shortage of goods, rationing, man- 
power shortages and other abnormal 
conditions, 

The retail establishments in each of 
these major groups may be further sub- 
divided into a number of sub-types 
which are unnecessary for the purposes 
of this discussion. 

In 1939 there were 1,613,673 active 
proprietors in retail trade and an an- 
nual average of 4,600,217 persons were 
employed in retail establishments. The 
annual payroll was $4,529,499,000. 


Types of Retail Operations 


Several distinct types of retail market- 
ing operations may be distinguished. The 
first type of operation includes all types 
of retail stores or shops, including those 
embraced in the group shown in table 
No. 1. A second branch of retailing in- 
cludes the operation of mail-order 
houses. A third type includes direct sales 
to consumers by house-to-house canvas- 
sing, or by individual telephone calls, 
peddling or selling. A fourth type of re- 
tailing consists of the automatic vending 
by machines of such articles as cigar- 
ettes, candy, chewing gum, beverages, 
and other commodities. 

The operations of retail stores should 
be subdivided to distinguish among inde- 
pendent stores, chain stores, those oper- 
ated by public utility companies and com- 
missaries or company-operated stores, 
farmers’ and consumers’ cooperatives, 
and state liquor stores. 

Table No. 2 shows the number of re- 
tail stores of these principal types, their 
annual sales and the percentage of the 
total retail sales done by each type. 


Independent Retail Stores 


Despite the increasing importance of 
large-scale and multiple-unit retail store 
operation in the United States, there are 
more than 1,500,000 independent retail 
stores and approximately three-quarters 
of all retail sales are made i these es- 
tablishments. These indepenffent retail 
stores represent nearly 92 per cent of 
the total retail establishments, and 86 
per cent of them are single-unit opera- 
tions. They conduct about 65 per cent 
of the total retail business of the coun- 
try. 

Independent retail stores 
chiefly the following types: 


include 


1. General stores which carry a variety of 
types of goods without a departmental or- 
ganization. 

2. Single-line independent ‘stores which 
handle fairly complete lines of one type of 
merchandise and do not have departmental 
organization. This type of store is found in 
convenience goods such as groceries, hard- 
ware, and drugs. Many of them are neigh- 
borhood shops. 

3. Specialty stores carrying a single line 
of shopping or specialty goods, such as, 
sporting goods, womens’ sports clothing, sta- 
tionery, mens’ clothing, and similar lines of 
merchandise. 


Large Scale Retailing 


In the retail trade an important dis- 
tinction is to be observed between small- 
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PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 
REPRESENTED BY TYPES OF RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS 


Types of Establishments by Group 


General Merchandise 
Automotive 

Eating and drinking places 
Apparel 

Filling stations 


Lumber, building supplies and hardware.... 


Furniture, household appliances and radio 
Drug stores, 
General stores, with food 


Other retail stores, including beer, liquor and 


second-hand stores 


Percentage of 


Total, Retail Sales Number of Stores 


24.2% 560,549 
13.5% 50,267 
13.2% 60,132 
8.4% 305,386 
1.8% 106,959 
6.7% 241,858 
6.5% 79,313 
4.1% 
3.7% 
1.9% 


57,903 
39,688 


10.0% 


100.00% and 
$42,041,790,000 


215,470 
1,770,355 


Source: Sixteenth Census of the U. S., Census of Business, Volume 1, Retail Trade, 
1939, U.S.G.P.O., Washington, D. C., 1943, pp. 4 and 9, adapted from Chart 1 


and Table 1A, p. 57. 
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Table No. 1 


scale independent retail store operation 


and large scale retailing conducted 
chiefly by department stores, chain 
stores, and mail order houses. These 
stores represent a small number and per- 
centage of the retail establishments but 
conduct a relatively larger percentage 
of the total retail trade. 


Department Stores 


Department stores are retail establish- 
ments which handle a wide variety of 
goods, divided into a number of mer- 
chandise departments, the work of which 
is coordinated and controlled by func- 
tional or service departments serving all 
departments under the direction and con- 
trol of the top executive management of 
the establishment. The service depart- 
ments include accounting, credit, adver- 
tising, employment, training, sales, pro- 
motion, traffic, delivery, and control. 

Many of the large department stores 
are located in the down-town shopping 
districts, although there is a tendency for 
department stores to establish branch 
stores in suburban centers or outlying 
city shopping areas. Of the total of 4043 
department stores in the United States, 
1371 are operated as independent stores 
and 2672 as units of chain department 
store organizations. 

These stores do about $3,500,000,000 
in retail business each year. They ac- 
count for less than one quarter of one 
per cent of the total number of retail 
establishments, and they conduct about 
8 per cent of the total retail sales. They 
account for a much larger part of the 
retail business conducted in the larger 
cities, where most of the department 
stores are located. 


Department stores supply all the needs 
of customers for shopping goods and 
many convenience and specialty goods, 
including clothing, furniture, cosmetics, 
books, piece goods, shoes, sporting goods, 
toys, household appliances, food prod- 
ucts, and other articles. Although de- 
partment stores handle many articles 
used by men, some of them having spe- 
cial men’s shops, they cater primarily to 
women and sell to them articles for 
their personal use or wear, or for their 
families or homes. The various mer- 
chandise and service departments are 
centrally managed or controlled although 
considerable latitude is usually allowed 
to the heads or buyers of the merchan- 
dise departments in the purchase, dis- 
play, sales and pricing of the goods han- 


dled by their respective departments. 
The Bureau of the Census does not con- 
sider a retail store a department store 
unless it has an annual sales volume of 
$100,000 or over. 

A number of department stores oper- 
ate basement stores to handle lower- 
priced merchandise, special types of 
goods, or special lots of goods, usually 
slow-moving goods, as bargains. 

Leased departments, operated by les- 
sees or concessionaires, found in some 
department stores, are used in some lines 
of good such as cosmetics, beauty par- 
lors, photographic studios, optical goods, 
certain types of women’s wearing ap- 
parel or millinery, shoes, radios, sewing 
machines or other household appliances, 
and interior decorations. These depart- 
ments are leased by manufacturers, 
wholesale merchants or distributors, or 
specialist-merchants. 

Branch department stores, usually 
smaller than the parent stores and han- 
dling lines of merchandise suitable for 
the districts in which they are located, 
are found in the suburban districts, up- 
town shopping districts or elsewhere in 
the metropolitan areas surrounding large 
cities. These branches are managed and 
many of the service departments are op- 
erated from the central stores. 

A number of department stores are 
operated as units in department store 
chains which have stores in several large 
cities. 

Departmentalized specialty or metro- 
politan specialty stores are those which 
sell a complete line or a small number 
of closely related lines of merchandise. 
These stores are organized department- 
ally and handle chiefly specialty or shop- 
ping goods. They are distinguishable 
from department stores in that they han- 
dle less extensive lines of goods and are 
usually much smaller in size and volume 
of sales. They usually carry a large 
assortment of the types of merchandise 
in which they specialize. 


Chain Stores 


Chain stores are retail marketing sys- 
tems which consist of a number of stores 
or units, four or more, which offer for 
sale the same lines of merchandise and 
are owned and managed by a single cen- 
tralized management and ownership. The 
central management controls the policies 
of the companies with respect to purchas- 
ing, shipping, advertising, pricing and 
personnel. The stores or units are served 
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from central or district warehouses and 
are operated by salaried managers and 
employees. Some of the larger chain 
store systems have regional or district 
sub-divisions. 

Geographically, chain store systems 
may be national, regional, or sectional; 
or local or metropolitan in scope. There 
are few truly national chain store sys- 
tems: F. W. Woolworth Company, S. S. 
Kresge and Company, and S. H. Kress 
and Company, in the five and ten cent 
and limited price store field; National 
Tea Company and Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Company in the grocery and 
food products fields, and The Child Com- 
pany in the restaurant field, are exam- 
ples of chains which operate stores or 
units in cities widely scattered through- 
out the United States. Some of these 
large chains have a relatively large de- 
gree of concentration in one section of 
the country, such as the eastern portion 
of the United States. ¢ 

The Census of Business of the United 
States Department of Commerce distin- 
guishes between sectional or national 
chains with stores located throughout 
the country and operating stores in cities 
of the same states or in a single section 
of the country, and local chains which 
operate units in and around one city. 

Sectional or regional chains are those 
which operate stores or units in a rela- 
tively large section of the country such 
as the Middle Atlantic, or New England, 
or Southern states. Some of these chains 
operate a relatively small number of 
stores outside these areas of concentra- 
tion. 

Local chains operate all or most of 
their stores or units in or close to one 
city which is the central point of their 
activities. In some cases these chains 
operate a few units in other communities, 
particularly in cases’ where the local 
chains are in the process of expanding 
their operations. 


The lines of demarkation among these 
geographical types of chain store systems 
are vague, as indicated. The systems are 
continually adding new stores or closing 
old ones in order to increase efficiency 
of operation and to follow shifts in popu- 
lation or business. : 

Chain store systems are operated in a 
number of lines of retail marketing in- 
cluding: 


1. Groceries. 

2. Groceries and meats. 

3. Limited price variety goods — five and 
ten cent stores. 

4. Drugs and sundries. 

5. Restaurants. 

6. Shoes and footwear. 

7. Automobile supplies and accessories. 

8. Dairy products. 

9. Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. 

10. Clothing—mens’, womens’ or specialty. 
11. Gasoline filling stations. 

12. Department stores. 

13. Furniture. 

14. Liquor. 

15. Lumber. 

16. Household appliances. 

17. Hay, grain and feed. 

18. Paint, glass and wall-paper. 

19. Newspapers and magazines. 

20. Fuel, ice and fuel oil. 


Chain store systems are sometimes op- 
erated by manufacturers as “manufac- 
turer controlled chains” as retail outlets 
for the products of a single manufacturer 
or by a group of manufacturing com- 
panies which are the joint owners and 
operators of the chains. 

Another type of chain store operation 
is represented by the leased-department 
chains operated by chain managements 


other than those of the stores in which 
the leased departments are located. 

Voluntary or contract chains are asso- 
ciations of independent store proprietors 
who by contract arrange for centralized 
purchasing, warehousing, advertising and 
other management along substantially 
similar lines as centrally owned chain 
stores. 


Another basis for differentiation be- 
tween types of. chain stores is in their 
operations as self-service stores some- 
times known as super-markets; cash and 
carry chains, which afford no credit and 
no deliveries; and service chains, which 
provide all the usual retail services. 


Chain Store Development 


Chain store systems originated in the 
United States*in the last quarter of the 
Nineteenth Century. Prior to 1900, their 
growth was slow and the number of 
chain store systems was small. After 
1900 there was a period of fairly rapid 
growth until the close of World War I. 
Between 1920 and 1930 the growth in 
the number of chains, in the number of 
stores or units, and in the gross annual 
sales was very rapid. Since 1930 there 
has been a marked tendency to level off 
the rate of growth or to decrease. This 
check in the expansion of chain store 
systems is due to a number of factors 
including: 


1. The business deflation following 1929. 

2. Problems created by increase in the size 
of the business including supervision and 
recruiting, training and retaining personnel. 

3. The increased expenses of management. 
'4, Anti-chain store taxation programs in 
many states. 

5. The improvement of independent retail 
store operation. 

6. Public sympathy with local merchants. 

7. Increased competition among the chain 
stores. 

8. The rise of the super-market with low 
service costs.” 

9. The inflexibility of standardized prac- 
tices which sometimes are difficult if not im- 
possible to apply in various parts of the 
country or section of it. 

10. Government regulation of price discrim- 
ination by such legislation as the Robinson- 
Patman Act, 1936. 


The retail business done by the 123,195 
units in chain store systems in 1939 was 
over $9,100,000,000 representing nearly 
22 per cent of the total retail sales. In 
1929 there were 151,712 chain store units 
with sales of more than $9,900,000, rep- 
resenting 20.3 per cent of total retail 
sales. In 1935 chain store systems did 
about 23.3 per cent of the retail trade of 
the country. 

This large volume of retail trade is 
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independent stores 





Other types of retail operation............ 


Sixteenth Census of the U. S., Census of Business, Volume 1, Retail Trade, 
1939,. U.S.G.P.O., Washington, D. C., 1943, adapted from table p. 10. 
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concentrated in a relatively small num- 
ber of large chain store systems — 31 
chains in various retail fields operating 
32,650 units conduct 43 per cent of the 
chain store sales in their fields in stores 
representing 26 per cent of the total 
number of units. In the limited price 
variety store field, popularly known as 
the five and ten-cent stores, nine chain 
store systems operated 65 per cent of 
the stores and conduct 92 per cent of the 
retail sales. In the drug store field, two 
leading chains operate 15 per cent of the 
stores and conduct 23 per cent of the 
total retail chain drug store sales. Five 
leading food store chain systems operate 
51 per cent of the total number of stores 
and do 56 per cent of the total retail sales 
in that line. These figures are not com- 
pletely accurate, because they contain 
some unavoidable overlapping but they 
serve to represent a large degree of con- 
centration of the chain store business in 
a relatively small number of the total 
number of chain store companies. 


Mail Order Houses 


Another distinctive type of retail mar- 
keting organization is the mail-order 
house. Mail-order marketing is distin- 
guishable from other marketing in that 
the goods are sold without direct face- 
to-face personal contact between the 
seller and the buyer. There is, of course, 
a considerable amount of business done 
with department and other stores in 
which the orders are telephoned to the 
stores by the customers. In the mail- 
order trade, the goods are advertised in 
catalogues which contain descriptions 
and prices of the merchandise, directions 
for ordering and transmitting payment, 
and other information to assist prospec- 
tive buyers. Advertising is done also in 
magazines and newspapers. The orders 
are received and filled and shipped direct 
to the buyers by freight, express, parcel- 
post, air-mail, or air express, in com- 
pliance with instructions of the buyers. 

Mail-order houses are of three fairly- 
well identifiable varieties: 


1. Those dealing in a wide variety of goods 
substantially. as great in variety as the goods 
offered in large department stores, such as 
Montgomery Ward and Company, and Sears 
Roebuck and Company. 

2. Those which offer a variety of goods 
somewhat more restricted than those offer- 
ing the widest variety of goods, represented 
by such establishments as Chicago Mail Or- 
der Company and Spiegels. 

3. Those which specialize in the sale of a 
particular line of merchandise, such as shoes, 
farm and garden supplies, radios, clothing, 
drugs, hardware, and jewelry. 


There are over 400 mail-order houses 





$ 31,409,859,000 74.7% 


123,195 9,105,825,000 21.7% 
4,836 151,539,000 -4% 
2,007 148,248,000 3% 
3,698 224,375,000 -5% 
2,618 249,430,000 -6% 
5,199 153,397,000 4% 

434 537,413,000 1.3% 
3,703 61,704,000 1% 
$ 42,041,790,000 100.0% 
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in the United States. In 1939 there were 
434 of these establishments which sold 
over $537,000,000 in retail sales, repre- 
senting 1.3 per cent of the total retail 
sales of the United States in that year. 
The first mail-order houses in this 
country were organized soon after the 
Civil War. Montgomery Ward and Com- 
pany was the first, established in 1872. 
The business of the large leaders in this 
field grew steadily and rapidly. The two 
largest companies, Sears Roebuck and 
Company and Montgomery Ward and 
Company in 1939 had estimated gross 
retail sales of $235,000,000 and $190,000,- 
000 respectively, representing about one 
per cent of the total annual retail sales. 


Paul H. Nystrom attributes the rapid 
growth of the mail-order business to the 
following conditions in the United States 
and methods of the mail order houses: 


1. The former isolation of farm life. 

2. The high percentage of literacy and 
widespread circulation of periodicals. 

3. The increasing purchasing power and 
rising standards of living in the United 
States. 
~- 4, The inadequacy and unpreparedness of 
local retailers to meet this competition. 

5. Lower prices offered by the mail-order 
houses. 


6. The convenience of the mail - order 
method of buying. 

7. The policy of the mail-order houses of 
unconditional guarantee of goods and offer to 
return purchase money to buyers if dissatis- 
fied. 

8. The reputation of mail order houses for 
truthful advertising and description of goods. 

9. The improvement of the United States 
postal system including, in 1890 the establish- 
ment of rural free delivery service, and, in 
1913, the parcel post service. 

10. The effective merchandising practices 
of the mail order houses. (See Nystrom, Paul 
H., Economics of Retailing, Ronald Press, 
New York, 1930, Vol. I, pp. 190-199.) 


An important development of the past 
twenty years in the mail order business 
has been the establishment by the two 
largest mail order houses of chain stores 
or department units in a number of the 
larger cities of the United States. The 
first one was opened by Sears Roebuck 
and Company in Chicago in 1925. Retail 
stores carrying limited varieties of stocks 
are operated in smaller cities and de- 
partment stores in the larger cities. The 
largest stores of department store type 
are located in large cities. Small stores 
which carry a more restricted line of 
merchandise than the department stores, 
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including chiefly hardware, automobile 
tires and accessories, radios and elec- 
trical equipment are located in a larger 
number of smaller cities, and other types 
of stores which sell chiefly staple articles 
are located in city suburban shopping 
districts. Farm equipment is featured in 
some of the rural retail stores. As a rule, 
the retail stores handle orders for any 
goods advertised in their companies’ 
catalogues. These are known as cata- 
logue order offices. 


Retail Traffic Management 


Although there is less need and oppor- 
tunity for traffic management in some 
lines of small scale retailing than in 
wholesale marketing, there are many re- 
tail marketing organizations, particularly 
mail order houses, chain stores and de- 
partment stores which have large and 
efficient traffic organizations. Many 
others have shipping and receiving or- 
ganizations which are in the process of 
developing into traffic departments. A 
great field for the future development 
of traffic managament and the more ef- 
fective utilization of the transportation 
services of carriers is to be found in both 
the wholesale and retail aspects of mar- 


Sa 


keting. 








Railroad Earnings 


Class I railroads in November, 1945, had an estimated net 
income, after interest and rentals of $34,200,000 compared with 
$63,506,098 in November, 1944, according to reports filed by the 
carriers with the Bureau of Railway Economics of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. 

In the first eleven months of 1945, they had an estimated 
net income, after interest and rentals of $508,000,000 compared 
with $624,833,838 in the corresponding period of 1944. 

Class I railroads in November had a net railway operating 
income, before interest and rentals of $61,321,067 compared with 
a net railway operating income of $91,218,307 in November, 
1944. 

Class I railroads in the first eleven months of 1945 had a 
net railway operating income, before interest and rentals of 
$881,972,625 compared with $1,032,972,531 in. the same period 
of 1944. 


In the twelve months ended November 30, 1945, the rate 
of return on property investment averaged 3.42 per cent com- 
pared with a rate of return of 3.99 per cent for the twelve 
months ended November 30, 1944. 


Continuing, the Association said: 


The earnings reported above as net railway operating income, rep- 
resent the amount left after the payment of operating expenses and 
taxes, but before interest, rentals and other fixed charges are paid. 
Property investment is the value of road and equipment as shown by 
the books of the railways including materials, supplies, and cash. 

This compilation as to earnings for the first eleven months of 1945 
is based on reports from all Class I roads, representing a total of 
228,506 miles. 


Total operating revenues in the first eleven months of 1945 totaled 


$8,288,567,577 compared with $8,679,055,597 in the same period of 1944, 


or a decrease of 4.5 per cent. Operating expenses in the first eleven 
months of 1945, amounted to $6,088,421,672 compared with $5,725,782,182 
in the corresponding period of 1944, or an increase of 6.3 per cent. 


Class I railroads in the first eleven months of 1945 accrued $1,156,- 
178,710 in taxes compared with $1,734,648,425 in the same period in 1944. 

Twenty Class I railroads failed to earn interest and rentals in the 
first eleven months of 1945, of which nine were in the Eastern District, 
one in the Southern Region, and ten in the Western District. 


Eastern District 


Class I railroads in the Eastern District in the first eleven months 
of 1945 had an estimated net income, after interest and rentals of $203,- 
000,000 compared with $261,693,607 in the same period of 1944. For the 
month of November alone, their estimated net income, after interest 
and rentals, was $18,800,000 compared with a net income of $22,153,312 
in November, 1944. 


These same roads in the first eleven months of 1945 had a net rail- 
way operating income, before interest and rentals of $366,109,202 com- 
pared with $434,527,340 in the same period of 1944. Their net railway 
operating income before interest and rentals, in November amounted 
to $32,163,077 compared with $36,287,443 in November, 1944. 


Operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the Eastern District 
in the first eleven months of 1945 totaled $3,493,043,442, a decrease of 
7.3 per cent compared with the same period of 1944, while operating 


expenses totaled $2,717,800,331 or an increase of three per cent above 
1944. 


Southern Region 


Class I railroads in the Southern Region in the first eleven months 
of 1945, had an estimated net income, after interest and rentals of 
$71,000,000 compared with $93,627,843 in the same period of 1944. For the 
month of November alone, they had an estimated net income, after 
interest and rentals of $3,400,000 compared with $8,091,248 in Novem- 
ber, 1944. 

Those same roads in the first eleven months of 1945 ‘had a net rail- 
way operating income, before interest and rentals, of $127,858,516 com- 
pared with $151,625,014 in the same period of 1944. Their net railway 
operating income, before interest and rentals, in November amounted 
to $8,918,985 compared with $12,638,515 in November, 1944. 

Operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the Southern Region 
in the first eleven months of 1945, totaled $1,142,670,418, a decrease of 
6.6 per cent compared with the same period of 1944, while operating 
expenses totaled $789,298,718 or an increase of 3.1 per cent above 1944. 


Western District 


Class I railroads in the Western District in the first eleven months 
of 1945 had an estimated net income, after interest and rentals of 
$234,000,000 compared with $269,512,388 in the same period of 1944. For 
the month of November alone they had an estimated net income, after 
interest and rentals, of $12,000,000 compared with a net income of 
$33,261,538 in November, 1944. 

Those same roads in the first eleven months of 1945 had a net 
railway operating income, before interest and rentals, of $388,004,907 
compared with $446,820,177 in the same period of 1944. Their net rail- 
way operating income, before interest and rentals, in November 
amounted to $20,239,005 compared with $42,292,349 in November, 1944. 

Operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the Western District 
in the first eleven months of 1945 totaled $3,652,853,717, a decrease of 
0.9 per cent compared with the same period of 1944, while operating 
expenses tofaled $2,581,322,623, an increase of 11.2 per cent above 1944. 


Tax Accruals and Operating Ratios 


In issuing its final advance summary of the revenues, ex- 
penses, and net railway operating income of Class I steam raii- 
ways for November, 1945, the Commission, in a footnote to the 
item “Railway expenses, taxes and rents,” said: 

“A number of the carriers included in their November ac- 
counts charges to operating expenses and credits to tax accruals 
as a result of the shortened period of amortization of defense 
projects. This adversely affects their operating ratios.” 

The Commission’s Bureau of .Transport Economics and Sta- 
tistics discussed the subject of the charges and credits due to 
the shortened period of amortization of defense projects in its 
“Monthly Comment on Transportation Statistics in November 
— “a (see Traffic World, Nov. 17, p. 1222, and Dec. 

» Pp. . 


FREIGHT CAR REPORT 


U. S. Railroads reported a daily average surplus of 17,- 
456 freight cars and a daily average shortage of 6,397 freight 
cars in the week ended December 29, according to the car serv- 
ice division of the Association of American Railroads. 

The surplus was made up as follows: Plain box, 629; auto 
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box, 2,562; flat, 2,086; gondola, 7,574; hopper, 1,018; and miscel- 
laneous, 3,587. 

The shortage was made up as follows: Plain box, 5,852; auto 
box, 30; gondola, 60; miscellaneous, 455. 


A. A. R. Car Service Report 


The car service division of the Association of American 
Railroads, of which Warren C. Kendall is chairman, has made 
available its annual report for 1945 in which it reviews the 
activities of the division and railroad freight and passenger 
performance in the year. The foreword to the report follows: 


Energy, courage and judgment in combination have been described 
as the stuff of which high achievement is made. Certainly it is these 
qualities in lavish amounts and fine combinations that have finally 
brought this nation and her allies to these glorious days of victory and 
peace. 

To these qualities must be added, however, a proper acknowledg- 
ment of the almost atomic power of sustained teamwork. The car serv- 
ice division—that agency of the railroads charged with the supervision 
of the countrywide distribution of freight and passanger cars, and act- 
ing as the liaison between industry and Government in many matters 
under its jurisdiction—is acutely aware of the magnificent cooperation 
that has blessed the railroad industry during all the days of World War 
II and particularly during the last twelve months. Manifesting itself 
in a thousand ways, but particularly notable in a few, this cooperation 
made it possible for the American railroads to defeat during the winter 
of ’44-’45 the best efforts of the elements to stop them, to continue to 
meet the tremendous demands of military traffic as it flowed to support 
the knock-out blows on both sides of the world, to move a record grain 
and food crop and finally to begin and continue the greatest mass move- 
ments of troops in history. 


To every railroad employe; to the individual railroad companies; to 
every shipper and receiver of freight; to the regulating and procuring 
agencies of the government—the Office of Defense Transportation; the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; the Army; the Navy; the War Food 
Administration; the Reconstruction Finance Corporation; the Treasury 
and others—; to all these, the car service division extends sincere 
thanks for the splendid cooperation that has been such a large factor 
in achieving the successful transportation of the goods and men of war. 

To this acknowledgment there is added an expression of the hope 
that more than a little of this war-born teamwork may be carried 
forward to the days ahead. As the reports and statistics of the various 
sections that follow are read it will become apparent that new stand- 
ards of excellence have been set. In the coming months the car service 
division will revert to its peacetime pursuit of supervising and guar- 
anteeing the most efficient utilization of railroad rolling stock through 
adherence to the car service rules. Perhaps the wartime standards of 








Revenue Freight Loading 


Revenue freight loading the week ended January 5 totaled 
652,457 cars, according to the Association of American Rail- 
roads. This was 28.9 per cent above the preceding week, 4.5 
per cent below the corresponding week of 1945, and 15.2 per 
cent below the corresponding week of 1944. Loading by groups 
of commodities was reported as follows: 

Grain and grain products, 43,912; live stock, 20,804; coal, 
146,183; coke, 12,848; forest products, 26,090; ore, 9,133; mer- 
chandise, 1. c. 1., 97,855, and miscellaneous, 295,63-. 

Revenue freight loading the week ended December 29, 1945, 
totaled 506,151 cars, according to the Association of American 


. Railroads. . This was 26.5 per cent under the preceding week, 


13.5 per cent under the corresponding week of 1944, and 21.3 
per cent under the corresponding week of 1943. Loadings for 
he 52 weeks ended December 29 was 3.5 per cent under the 
same period of 1944. 

By groups of commodities loading the week ended Decem- 
ber 29 was reported as follows: Grain and grain products, 
34,886; live stock, 11,532; coal, 100,906; coke, 12,918; forest 
products, 15,841; ore, 7,715; merchandise, l.c.l., 87,663, and 
miscellaneous, 234,690. 
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loading per car, minimum empty mileage, increased miles per car per 
day and other desirable operating achievements will be continued and 
extended. 


1945 Peak Records 3 


“The functions of the car service division relate primarily 
to the day-to-day operations of the railroads and, on the whole, 
the accomplishments of the division are reflected in the over- 
all performance of the railroads in taking care of the traffic 
offered,” said the report. “During the course of the year all- 
time peak records were established in the volume of export 
freight moved through our ports and in the movement of grain 
and grain products. While the supply of cars of various types 
has been continuously close, the available supply has been dis- 
tributed to best advantage and with the result that there has 
been a minimum of criticism by reason of delay in furnishing 
equipment to move the traffic. This accomplishment required 
in some cases the issuance of special car orders covering cer- 
tain types of cars and the policing of their observance; the 
establishment of quota orders directing the westbound flow of 
box cars to move last year’s grain and this year’s record crop.” 


1946 Program 


The report said that the work of the car service division, 
aside from the handling of questions of car supply that arose 


— day to day, would, in 1946, be directed along the following 
ines: 


1. A concerted drive to secure better compliance with the car serv- 
ice rules and the resultant re-location of cars to the owners. During the 
war traffic had to be handled in many instances regardless of car 
service rules and the result has been an unprecedented scattering of 
equipment, some of which is needed on home lines for scheduled re- 
pairs and much of which should be on home lines for up-grading. 

2. The division will continue to act as the liaison between the rail- 
roads and the armed services in connection with troop movements to 
the end that the requirements of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and 
Coast Guard may be satisfactorily met. 

3. The division will continue to act as the agency of the railroads 
handling the daily dissemination of embargo notices and as the agent 
of the railroads in connection with I. C. C. service orders. 

4. The principal function of the division will continue to be the 
supervision of the country-wide distribution of freight cars of various 
types and the making of the best possible arrangements through volun- 
tary cooperation of carriers or orders where necessary, to the end that 
cars may be distributed in accordance with the needs of commerce, and 
so as to avoid any serious car stringencies. 

The port traffic section and the tank car section of the car service 


division, both of which were formed as war-time measures, have been 
abolished. 


The report said that the peak movement of export traffic 
through north Atlantic ports was reached in March, 1945, when 
an average of 3,683 cars a day was unloaded. The peak move- 
ment through south Atlantic and Gulf ports came in May. 1945, 
when an average of 1,159 cars a day was unloaded. At Pacific 
coast ports the peak came in June, 1945, with an average daily 
unloading of 2.684 cars. The heaviest month at all ports was 
April, 1945, with an average daily unloading of 6,869 cars. 


Advisory Board Work 


In a discussion of the activities of the Shippers’ Advisory 
Boards, the report said that perhaps the outstanding accom- 
plishment of the boards in 1945 was the work of their 601 
freight car efficiency committees that operated in 856 commu- 
nities. Weekly car detention checks were made by railroads 
in all territories. Such checks, covering a period of 52 weeks, 
developed that receivers held in excess of free time—48 hours 
—only 724,000 of over 4,660,000 cars. 


_ “This represents a detention of 15.5 per cent over the free 
time as compared with the previous 12-month period of 18.27 
per cent,” said the report. “There is no question but that the 
work of the efficiency committee has been a real factor in 
assisting the railroads in successfully handling the tremendous 





Revenue Freight Car Loading—Week Ended Saturday, Dec. 29 


Grain and Live 
grain-prod. stock Coal 
{ 1945 34.886 11,532 100,906 
Total all roads......... Dacachaee { 1944 36.087 10,411 115,489 
1943 40,689 11,592 147,221 
Preceding week December 22..... 1945 45,786 17,007 157,908 
Per cent increase over............ 1944 10.8 
Per cent decrease under.......... 1944 3.3 12.6 
Per cent increase over............ 1943 
Per cent decrease under..........1943 14.3 S 31.5 
£1945 2,734,308 893.696 8.294.375 
oe weeks to Dee. 20. .......6.....0. 41944 2.520.733 892.145 8.889.518 
(1943 2.648.308 837,77 8,507,036 
Per cent increase over............ 1944 8.5 2 
Per cent decrease under.......... 1944 6.7 
Per cent increase over............ 1943 3.2 6.7 
Per eent decrease under ........ 1943 2.5 


Forest Mdse. 
Coke Products Ore L.C.L. Miscellaneous Total 
12,918 15,841 7,715 87,663 234,690 506,151 
13.045 21,430 8,923 83,548 295,943 584,876 
15,283 29,788 11,810 88,248 298,813 643,444 
13,003 21,090 9,632 105,239 308,635 688,300 
4.9 
1.0 26.1 13.5 20.7 13.5 
15:5 46.8 34.7 7 21.5 21.3 
694,618 2.039.375 2,474,436 5,525,749 19,244,494 41,901,051 
750,685 2.271.450 2.648,589 5.427.928 20,007,247 43,408,295 
751,687 2,228,907 2,815,572 5,079.720 19,570,944 42,439,951 
1,8 ey, 
7.5 10.2 6.6 3.8 3.5 
B.8 
7.6 8.5 42:2 1.7 1.3 
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For the second time within a generation, an exhausted 
world turns to catching up the loose ends of its 

affairs, after a global orgy of destruction. Never in 
history has it been confronted with such a depressing 


mess. Salvage and rehabilitation will be long and difficult. 


For peace is something more than the absence of war. 
Interim relief must be rushed to ravaged lands, to help them 
to their feet, and enable a fresh start toward normal 
self-sufficiency. Add to this tremendous task 
the supplying of our still considerable forces 

abroad, and you will understand why the 


facilities of Tidewater are being released but 


COLLATERAL AS GOOD AS GOLD! 


Your inventories of raw materials or finished goods are as good as gold... and 
can be used as collateral while the merchandise is stored on your own premises! 


slowly for the ordinary uses of commerce. 


ee . 3 + 
Tidewater establishes a Public Warehouse on your own property, and The “duration is proving more durable than 
bank-credit is as you through Warehouse Receipts. And while the raw ie 
materials or finished products are used as collateral, they are readily available any of us had anticipated. We can 
as you need them. ’ 
Many manufacturers, processors, and distributors have found the Tidewater only regret that our desire to serve you outruns 
field warehousing system a time- and money-saver. If you'd like to know more os 
about this form of bank-collateral, write or wire. our ability to serve you, at the present 
== ti Please keep in touch with us 
TIDEWATER FIELD WAREHOUSES, INC. N ime. Pleas p u 
John J. McMackin, Vice-Pres.—17 State St., New York 4, N. Y. 4 THE CHAIN OF * 2 i ees, 
E. C. Thomson, Vice-Pres.—Pleasant St., Easthampton, Mass. y) THEWaTER Vy for occasional availabilities. 
A Unit of The Chain of Tidewater Terminals and Inland Warehouses \ pond ‘akan & 
WAREHOUSES 





WALTER B. McKINNEY, President, Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


NEW YORK 4, L. J. Coughlin, Executive Vice-President, 17 State St. ¢ CHICAGO 5, R. D. Jones, Western Traffic Manager, 1610 Transportation Building 
SEATTLE 4, R. M. Costigan, Pacific Coast Representative, Spokane St. Wharf 


NY KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY BAYWAY TERMINAL CORPORATION MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
“et tees . 515-541 Seneca St., Buffalo 4, N. Y. (operated by Lincoln Tidewater Terminals) 131 Beverly St., Boston 14, Mass. 
George M. Richardson, Vice-President W. J. Bishop, Vice-President Bayway (Elizabeth) 2, New Jersey J. F. O'Halloran, Manager 
7 E R. S. McElroy, Vice-President & Gen. Mgr. 
. EWARK TIDEWATER TERMINAL, INC. 
Wa bent Guicet, Siovonst i; Wietr Baath LINCOLN TIDEWATER TERMINALS BOSTON TIDEWATER TERMINAL, INC. 
ae Srebideat J. A. Lehman; Vicé-President 17 State Street, New York 4, N. Y. 131 Beverly St., Boston 14, Massachusetts 
eid Gea eae “and General Manager Arthur Link, Vice-President T. W. Haskell Vice-President & Gen. Mgr. 
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. wartime traffic. Their cooperation in securing more prompt 
loading, unloading and heavier loading of cars is a matter 
which commands the appreciation of all railroad interests.” 


Heavier Loading 


The report said that the record of five consecutive years 
of increase in tons per car of carload freight was interrupted 
in 1944. The average for that year was 40.3, a drop of .7 under 
the peak figure obtained in 1943. Any drop in the average 
carload is reflected in a proportionate increase in the number 
of cars required to handle traffic, the report points out. The 
loss of only .7 of a ton, compared with the higher loading 
obtained in 1943, meant that the 1944 traffic required an in- 
crease of 662,719 in the number of carloads handled, according 
to the report. 

“The high level of commodity loading obtained during the 
war period has been due perhaps principally to the beneficial 
operation of general order O. D. T. 18-A, but the spontaneous 
and voluntary response of receivers and shippers has been most 
constructive toward the ends sought, and much credit for re- 
sults is due to this cooperative effort,” said the report. ‘Obvi- 
ously, the end to O. D. T. wartime control of commodity load- 
ing and some loss of shippers’ interest in heavier loading, with 
return of normal competitive conditions, may be anticipated 
in the near future. 

“The advantages to the railroads in a high average load 
are very great. Advantages also accrue to the shipping public 
through decreased cost of railroad operations, in that there 
is caused no appreciable increase in overhead or operating 
expenses, aS would be the case if there were an increase in 
the number of cars loaded. Reports of studies by competent 
engineers have indicated that there is 41 per cent less tractive 
effort required to move 50 tons in one car on level track than 
would be required for the same tonnage loaded in two. Fur- 
thermore, any reduction in the number of cars handled for 
the same tonnage is a helpful contribution to the liquidity of 
terminal and interchange operations. 


“Such considerations suggest the advisability of ‘careful 
thought being given to measures which may be adopted to 
continue to the largest possible extent the high level of com- 
modity loading which has obtained during the war period.” 


Freight Car Efficiency 


“In peace as in war, it remains important to the railroads 
and their patrons that freight cars be handled efficiently and 
economically,” said the report, adding: 

There are three major factors in securing the greatest 
practicable degree of efficiency in car handling: 


1. The best practicable degree of observance of car service rules. 

2. Accelerating the turn-around time of cars through reducing to 
the minimum loss of car days in loading, unloading and movement. 

3. The heaviest practicable loading o fevery car. 

Car service rules, neglected during the war for reasons with which 
all are familiar, represent the best thought and experience of the rail- 
roads over the years for a program of economical and efficient car 
handling. Stated briefly, these rules provide for loading of freight cars 
to or toward owners rails. 

There are two reasons for obtaining the best practical observance 
of car service rules—first, cars are provided by a railroad which in 
their judgment are best suited for use of the patrons whom they serve 
and, second, only by frequent return of cars to the owning road will 
there be an entirely satisfactory maintenance of such equipment. The 
home road has better facilities for repairing its own equipment and has 
greater interest in seeing that repairs are efficiently done. 

A statement of the present dislocation of equipment will illustrate 
the problem which now confronts the railroads as a whole in getting 
equipment back to the home road where it may be repaired. As of 
September 15, 1945, railroads as a whole report that 22 per cent of 
their box cars are on home rails; 57.2 per cent of open top equipment 
and 42.8 per cent of all equipment owned. These figures compare with 
a reported high of 81.5 per cent for box, 89.4 for open top and 85.7 for 
total cars owned on July 1, 1932. One does not need to be reminded 
that the 1932 record was largely by reason of the economic depression 
of the early ’30’s and the consequent high record of surplus cars. 

The first requisite toward the best practicable observance of car 
service rules is the obtaining from shippers of advance car orders 
showing destination and routing of intended shipments, commodity to 
be shipped, size and type of car required, and the spot at which to be 
loaded. Unless these data are obtained it is impracticable to carry out 
the second necessary step, that is to select and switch in to loading 
spots from the available empty cars of the needed size, type and phys- 
ical fitness those ownerships which, when loaded, will be most effec- 
tively advanced toward owners rails. 


Shippers may further enhance car service rule observance by mak- 
ing the best practicable selection either as to loading or billing from 
among the cars available each day for loading. 


Many opportunities still exist to minimize delays to cars, either in 
the hands of shippers and receivers or while under the control of the 
railroads; opportunities also constantly present themselves to maintain 
co-operatively the gains in heavier loading made during the war under 
the strong patriotic urge to thus assist in the war effort or under gov- 
ernment order. 


‘involved service routes will add materially to the cost of relocating 


-Board estimate a decrease of 3.5 per cent in the loadings of 
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The forces of the car service division are engaged intensively in 
efforts to promote these and other efficiencies in car handling. 


Short Routing of Empty Cars 


The car service division has consistently promoted the considera- || cording ' 
tion of all practical measures that will lead to a reduction in the num- |] Boards. 
ber of miles and days required for the necessary return of empty cars | On 
to owners. Following V-J Day, there has been a reduction in demands | thirt 
for certain types of open top cars and an increase in the empty move- | y Pp 
ment of such equipment to home roads. Similar conditions, but to a quarter 
much lesser extent, apply to box and other types of cars. Under the }f0Fr the 
normal application of car service rules empty cars when far away from precedin 
owning line return to owners via the route of the previous loaded j estimate 
movement. By reason of the use to which freight cars necessarily have | compare 
been put during the period of maximum traffic demands cars have been } creases. 
used and re-used with little regard to car service rules and thus have Tab 
built up a tangle of conflicting home routes that will be difficult of in the fi 
quarter 


Te 


practical application. To allow cars to move over such circuitous and 


empty equipment by incurring both unnecessary transportation expense 
and excessive per diem payment. Under these conditions, the car sery- 
ice division has been active in recommending to the railroads that every 
possible measure be taken to insure the handling of empty cars in 
home route via shortest possible mileage through reciprocal arrange- 
ments, direct routing and other similar measures. The services of the 
ear service division have been offered and utilized to a considerable 
extent in this direction. 


|\Shippers’ 

Boa 
New Eng 
Atlantic § 
‘Allegheny 
|Ohio Vall 
Southeast 
Great Lal 
acne Central V 


id-Wes 
Transport Statistics Comment Northwes 


|\Northwes 
|'Trans-Mis 
Mortgage bonds totaling $1,835,092,000 to refund $1.936,- SoUrh Wes 
024,668 outstanding rail securities were authorized by the Com- pacific N 
mission in the period from June, 1944, to December, 1945, in- 
clusive, according to the monthly comment on transportation 
statistics, dated January 9, prepared by the Commission’s | 
Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics and released as 
information, and not considered or adopted by the Commission. 
The bureau said the immediate debt reduction was 5.21 
per cent, but that sinking funds would materially reduce the 
debt before maturity. In contrast to what it called the low | 
percentage reduction in debt, the bureau said the interest 
savings because of lower coupon rates on the new issues was 
in excess of 25 per cent, adding that the $20,800,000 annual 
savings in interest on the basis of the coupon rate was equiva- 
lent to nearly one-fifth of the total debt reduction of $100,900,- 
000 incidental to the refundings. It said that, over the life of 
the new refunding issues, the last maturity occurring in the 
year 2003, the total interest saving was estimated at about 
$498,500,000 after premiums, discounts expenses and commis- 
sions. 


The bureau also noted that the new authorizations repre- 
sented a sharp increase in the amount of obligations running 
for 25 years or less and a “substantially equal’ decrease in 
those with a life of over 50 years. 

As to extraordinary charges to operating expenses for quick 
amortization of rail defense projects, the bureau said the net 
reduction in railway operating income and net income was 8.99 
per cent in November, and compared this with 35.4 per cent 
and 33.7 per cent reductions, respectively, for September and 
October. The bureau estimated that about $336,000,000 was 
the unamortized balance on defense projects as of December 1. 
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MID-WEST CARLOADING ESTIMATES 
Carloading committees of the Mid-West Shippers Advisory 


the 27 commodities covered in the first quarter of 1946 as com- 
pared with the same period in 1945. During the first quarter 
of 1945. actual loading of all commodities amounted to 888,840 
cars of all types, while estimated loadings expected will require 
858,395 cars. 

In the forecase 17 commodities show increases and 9 show 





decreases. One commodity—automobiles and trucks—was not oe 
estimated due to uncertainty of that business at the present 
time. Tot 
Cement heads the list of estimated increases, with 26 
per cent, followed by estimated increases of 25 per cent in | “Incom 
sugar, syrup and molasses; 10 per cent in all grain loadings; 
10 per cent in gravel, stone and sand; 10 per cent in brick and 
clay products; and 5 per cent each in canned goods and fer- Afte 










tilizers. Decreases of 25.6 per cent in petroleum loadings, 25 
per cent in machinery and boilers, 8 per cent in iron and steel, 
5.5 per cent in lumber and forest products, and 5 per cent 
in coal, are estimated. 

The estimates were prepared for presentation at the next 
meeting of the board, to be held January 31 at the Palmer 
House, Chicago. Speakers for the occasion will be Sidney Ander- 
son, president of the Transportation Association of America 
and vice-president of General Mills, Minneapolis, and C. A. 
Lahey, vice-president, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 
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Freight Loading Forecast 


Freight car ———— in the first quarter of 1946 are expected 
to be four per cent below those in the same period in 1945, ac- 
cording to estimates compiled by the thirteen Shippers’ Advisory 
Boards. 

On the basis of those estimates, freight car loadings of the 
thirty principal commodities will be 6,417,622 cars in the first 
quarter of 1946, compared with 6,687,839 actual car loadings 
for the same commodities in the corresponding period in the 
preceding year. Five of the thirteen Shippers’ Advisory Boards 
estimate an increase in carloadings for the first quarter of 1946 
compared with the same period in 1945 and eight estimate de- 
creases. : 

Tabulation below shows actual carloadings for each district 
in the first quarter of 1945, the estimated loadings for the first 
‘quarter of 1946, and the percentage of increase or decrease. 


\Shippers’ Advisory Actual Loadings Estimated Loadings Per Cent 











Boards 1st Quarter 1945 ist Quarter 1946 Increase 
New Hmgiama .............00806 111,987 131,266 17.2 
Dante BiBIAS. . ...s..06 dsc c-c0ce 601,701 602,867 0.2 
ee Carer 1,031,658 991,979 3.84 
BQO VRUOY 66.6 0:c. ssa.0eeoesiee 930,489 882,582 5.2d 
NUN isi Sines 4% Gevn toa 844,513 851,229 0.8 
CORE BON 65608) 6 6 assis ance 303,819 293,288 3.54 
Central Western ............ 300,158 271,865 9.4d 
eebahions ie caning ara ig gua Syaleova late a 888,850 858,395 3.4d 
BNOLUMUVORE i:5i0.o.00 6010510000100 0: 247,177 279,015 12.9 
|'Trans-Missouri-Kansas ...... 347,893 348,160 0.1 
ee eee 543,742 397,096 27.0 da 
ng Se rae 300,619 286,169 48d 
Pacific Northwest .......... 235,243 223,711 49d 
TN Sn dna tdaesaemcaw 6,687,839 6,417,622 40d 
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The 13 Shippers’ Advisory Boards expect an increase in the 

first quarter of 1946 compared with the same period one year 
ago, in the loading of 17 of the commodities listed, and a de- 
crease in 13. 
Actual loadings for the first quarter of 1945, estimated car- 
loadings for the first quarter of 1946 and the percentage of in- 
crease or decrease for each of the 30 commodities included in 
the forecast of the 13 Shippers’ Advisory Boards follow: 








Carloadings Estimated Per Cent 
Commodity Actual Estimated Increase Decrease 
1945 1946 % % 
RN HI 55. he hoi dra atin exatancsi a aledeia lac 312,254 348,421 11.6 ess 
Flour, Meal & Other Mill Products 239,679 245,329 2.4 Pe 
Hay, Straw and Alfalfa.......... 62,833 57,676 nate 8.2 
I cig a0 aida 520s dion Sarkanereeecers 57,523 58,948 2.5 ee 
Cotton Seed & Products, Ex. Oil 14,712 11,954 tice 18.7 
| eee 60,421 63,916 5.8 Ke 
Other Fresh Fruits.............. 34,034 29,963 ae 12.0 
REE ae Ot are eee 68,387 68,338 nite | 
Other Fresh Vegetables......... 84,059 85,304 1.5 — 
Sat 2 a ee 189,856 192,259 13 - 
Poultry and Dairy Products..... 27,657 28,386 2.6 ie 
BE, MORN AOS oboe oss is ase ko sks oe 2,487,885 2,426,729 an 2.5 
ore (iron and N. ©. S.)......... 165,778 145,486 Bae 32 
Gravel, Sand and Stone......... 239,074 242,058 12 oe 
RUUD cpsoid biases as re alenee laleaerauiralnrd a esrous 34,692 36,243 4.5 ie 
Lumber and Forest Products.... 541,839 542,443 Ps | se 
Petroleum & Petroleum Products 630,340 463,868 bites 26.4 
Sugar, Syrup and Molasses...... 49,032 43,277 im 11.7 
LS” eae are 567,434 512,375 5 9.7 
Cg nee 21,998 19,351 Ba 12.0 
Machinery and .Boilers.......... 71,130 59,101 “a 16.9 
Ee GRAPES an re carer 56,909 68,056 19.6 sais 
Brick and Clay Products........ 49,035 51,317 4.7 Neh 
MDC ONG. PISS «o's. 0.6 5.0.0 60.0 0550 28,336 28,171 bids 6 
Agric. Implements and Vehicles 
Other than Automobiles....... 32,137 34,615 74.7 bier 
Automobiles and Trucks........ 40,758 46,033 12.9 penis 
Perulizers, All Kin@s............ 181,399 181,883 Rs sina 
Paper, Paper Bd. & Prepd. Rfg.. 125,301 126,354 8 bar 
hemicals and Explosives....... 101,603 80,943 i 20.3 
anned Goods—All Canned Food 
RNRUNIOMR 5525 ca cis ci dseuata nde svslekevnela he 111,744 118,825 6.3 re 
Bis C8 adaas adheweaawerd 6,687,839 6,417,622 4.0 


*Incomplete, account of strikes. 


RETURN OF COAST GUARD TO TREASURY 


After the return of the Coast Guard from the Navy Depart- 
ent to the Treasury Department, pursuant to an executive 
brder by President Truman, Secretary of the Treasury Vinson 
ssued an order (general order 1-46) continuing in effect the 
orders, regulations, directives and other instructions issued by 
he Secretary of the Navy while the Coast Guard was operating 
a part of the Navy, to the extent that such orders, etc., were 
ot inconsistent with any law applicable to the Coast Guard 
n the course of its operation under the Treasury Department 
See Traffic World, Jan. 5). 
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Ship Demurrage Hearing 


The Maritime Commission has announced that a hearing 
will be held in No. 630, Sigfried Olsen, dba Sigfried Olsen Ship- 
ping Co. vs. War Shipping Administration and Grace Line, Inc., 
in San Francisco, Calif., March 4, at 10 a. m., Pacific Standard 
time, in the assembly room, Mills Tower building, 220 Bush St., 


before Examiner Robert Furness. 
would be issued in the proceeding. 


In a complaint filed in the proceeding, Sigfried Olsen, dba 
Sigfried Olsen Shipping Co., of San Francisco, asked for re- 
cission “ab initio” of a demurrage provision designated as item 
35 of Pacific Coast Panama Canal Freight Conference Tariff 
No. 1-A, and for cancelation of all charges, claims, or demands 
a on that tariff provision (see Traffic World, April 1, 1944, 
p. 936). 


The complainant said that the conference tariff in question, 
to which Grace Line, Inc., was a party, was filed March 15, 
1942; that item 35 thereof called for payment by the shipper 
of demurrage at the rate of $5 a month for each deadweight ton 
of the ship in event of failure to unload lumber at the discharg- 
ing port at a rate of not less than 500,000 feet net board measure 
a 24-hour day, and that by corrections effective May 15 and 
November 5, 1942, the demurrage rate was changed to read 
“War Shipping Administration scale of $4.” 


It was also stated by the complainant that in 1942 he 
shipped lumber and other commodities on Grace Line vessels, 
not under charter to him, to the Panama Canal Zone, and that 
“by reason of alleged delays in the docking and berthing of 
said ships and in discharging cargo therefrom at the Panama 
Canal, the respondents have demanded and are continuing to 
demand from complainant various sums on account of demur- 
rage on said shipments, aggregating the sum of $4,287.68; and 
complainant has been compelled to deposit with the surety on 
his bonds covering said shipments the sum of $4,000 pending the 
outcome of these proceedings.” 


It said a proposed report 


Ship Conference Agreements 


The Maritime Commission has inaugurated an investigation 
of agreement No. 7790, Pacific Westbound Conference agree- 
ment, by an order in No. 645, and assigned the proceeding for 
hearing in Wells Tower Bldg., San Francisco, Calif., January 15. 

The order said that the agreement, among other things, 
provided for regular members and for associate members, gave 
only the regular members votes in making rates and other 
conference matters, limited regular membership to common 
carriers whose services began at United States or Canadian 
Pacific coast ports, restricted associate membership to common 
carriers operating from or via Canadian or United States 
Atlantic coast ports of Gulf of Mexico ports, and vested dis- 
cretionary authority to require a party whose sailings had been 
discontinued for a period of twelve months to withdraw from 
the agreement. 


The order also said the agreement reserved to each party 
the privilege of absorbing the cost of transporting freight from 
point of origin to ship’s tackle at loading port to an extent that 
would equalize transportation costs via other ports, prohibited 
the payment of brokerage on some cargo and permitted the 
payment thereof on other cargo, provided for the division of 
the conference into two districts, permitted the delegation of 
full rate making power on specific commodities to either of 
said districts, and was incomplete in respect to matters con- 
tained in rules and regulations filed with, but not a part of, 
the agreement. 


The order made the following companies respondents in the 
agreement: American Mail Line, Ltd.; American President 
Lines, Ltd.; China Mutual Steam Navigation Co.; Ltd., and 
Ocean Steam Ship Co., Ltd. (Blue Funnel Line); Canadian 
Pacific Steamships, Ltd.; The De La Rama Steamship Co. Inc.; 
Swedish East Asiatic Co., Ltd.; The East Asiatic Company, Inc.; 
N. V. Stoomvaart Maatschappij “Nederland” and N. V. Rotter- 
damsche Lloyd (Java Pacific Line); Kerr Steamship Co., Inc.; 
A. F. Klaveness & Co. A/S; Madrigal & Co. (The Madrigal 
Line); Pacific Mail Steamship Co.; Rederi A/B Pulp (The 
Salem Line); States Steamship Co.; The Bank Line Limited; 
Barber Steamship Lines, Inc.; Cojuangco-Jacinto & Co. (C. & 
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J. Line); Ellerman & Bucknall Steamship Co., Ltd.; and Prince 
Line, Ltd. : 

The Maritime Commission has announced its approval of 
agreement No. 7554 between Skibasktieselskapet Igadi, A/S 
Besco, and K. Aktieselskapet Ivaran Rederi covering establish- 
ment and maintenance of a joint cargo service, with limited 
passenger accommodations, known as the “Ivaran Lines—Far 
East Service,” in the trade between United States Atlantic and 
Gulf ports and the Far East. 

The agreement permitted loading and discharging of part 
or full cargoes at U. S. Pacific Coast ports, but not including 
transportation within the purview of the U. S. coastwise laws. 

All Norwegian companies, the parties were represented in 
New York, N. Y., by Stockard Steamship Corporation, said the 
commission. 

Amendment of the basic agreement of the former Antwerp/ 
Rotterdam North Atlantic Westbound Freight Conference to 
change the name to Continental North Atlantic Westbound 
Freight Conference and in other particulars, has been approved 
by the Maritime Commission in agreement No. 7000-2 between 
Compagnie Maritime Belge (Lloyd Royal) S. A., Lykes Bros. 
Steamship Co., Inc., N. V. Nederlansch-Amerikaansche 
Stoomvaart-Maatschappij (Holland-America Line, including its 
Red Star Line service), and United States Lines. It said the 
modification broadened the scope of the agreement to include 
German ports in the range from Hamburg to the French- 
Belgian boundary. 

Members of the Far East Conference, agreement No. 17, 
have filed with the Maritime Commission a proposed amendment 
to their agreement to provide that the conference would be 
under the direction of a “permanent, paid, and impartial chair- 
man.” 

As of January 1, the Maritime Commission announced that 
Madrigal Shipping Co. and North Negros Sugar Co., Inc., had 
been eliminated from the membership of the Pacific Westbound 
Conference, agreement No. 57, in connection with publication 
of the conference membership. 


M. C. and Navigation Bureau 7 


In a letter sent to the director of the bureau of the budget 
Admiral Land, chairman of the Maritime Commission, has rec- 
ommended transfer from the U. S. Coast Guard of the Treasury 
Department to the Maritime Commission of certain functions 
of the coast guard. The functions have to do with measurements 
of vessels and safety of operation of vessels and with jurisdic- 
tion over personnel serving in the merchant marine. The letter, 
approved by the commission, set forth reasons why the func- 
tions dealt with should be those of the commission rather than 
of the coast guard, in the interest of efficient administration of 
regulation relating to the operation of the merchant marine. 
The point was made that, with respect to safety of operation, 
the commission discharged functions with respect to construc- 
tion and design of merchant vessels that were directly related 
to the functions it believed should be transferred to it from the 
coast guard. Likewise, the commission contended that it should 
have jurisdiction over personnel and in the training of seamen. 
The training program, under the jurisdiction of the coast guard, 
has been carried on since 1942 by the War Shipping Administra- 
tion for the commission. 


Sale of President Lines by M. C. 


Further legal maneuvers affecting efforts by the Maritime 
Commission to dispose of stock of the American President Lines 
have been made in the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia, with the filing by R. Stanley Dollar and 
others, plaintiffs in the original proceeding and appellants in 
the federal appeals court, of a memorandum brief opposing 
the government’s motion to dissolve or modify (pending ap- 
peal) the temporary injunction issued by the federal district 
court for the District of Columbia, restraining sale of the Presi- 
dent Lines by the commission (see Traffic World, Dec. 29, 1945, 
p. 1619, and Jan. 5, p. 23). 

Assistant Attorney General Sonnett filed a reply to the 
Dollar memorandum. 

The Dollar interests, who sued to recover President Lines 
stock that the commission had acquired and on which it had 
received bids last September, said in their brief that the govern- 
ment had failed to present any basis or foundation for its mo- 
tion and that the sole effect of requiring an appeal bond in 
the amount of $3,600,000, as proposed by the government at- 
torneys, would be to deprive the Dollar interests of “their rem- 
edy and their right to be heard on the merits” by imposing se- 
curity “beyond their financial ability.” 

Mr. Sonnett contended that the appeals court had authority 
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to dissolve or modify the injunction as requested by the gov- 
ernment. He submitted to the appeals court an affidavit by R. 
E. Anderson, Maritime Commission finance director, containing 
a declaration that in the period of about 60 days since the Dol- 
lar suit had been filed in the district court, the market value of 
the President Lines stock had declined by about $800,000. The 
affidavit was offered in substantiation of the government’s claim 
that failure of the court to dissolve the temporary injunction 
immediately would result in heavy loss to the government, and 
that, therefore, the appeal bond should be increased to $3,- 
600,000, to protect the government against loss. 

After conferring with counsel for the parties in the appeal 
of the Dollar interests’ suit on January 8, with respect to the 
government’s motion to dissolve the temporary injunction 
against the Maritime Commission or to increase the appeal bond 
to $3,600,000, Chief Justice Groner and Associate Justice Pretty- 
man, of the circuit court of appeals, announced, without enter- 
ing a formal order, that they would deny the motion but would 
set the case for hearing on its merits on January 19. A Justice 
Department spokesman said that by “moving up” the hearing 
to that date disposition of the case would be expedited, as in 
the normal order of hearings on the court’s docket the case 
would not be heard until some time in March. 


ATLANTIC, GULF SHIP RATE SUSPENSION 


The Maritime Commission, by an order in No. 646, In- 
creased Rates—U. S. Atlantic and Gulf-Puerto Rico and Virgin 
Islands, has suspended until May 14, the rates, charges, regu- 
lations, and practices in the involved tariffs and, on its own 
initiative, directed that an investigation be made concerning 
their lawfulness. The commission further ordered that no 
change should be made in the rates, charges, regulations, and 
practices deferred until disposition of the investigation and 
suspension proceeding, or until expiration of the period of 


| 


suspension or any extension thereof, unless otherwise author- | 


ized by special permission of the commission. 


ariff schedules stating new individual and joint rates and | 


charges, and new regulations and practices affecting such rates 
and charges, had been filed to become effective January 14, 
and were designated as United States Atlantic and Gulf Puerto 
Rico Tariffs, U. S. M. C. Nos. 3 and 4, said the commission. 


IVARAN LINES-FAR EAST SERVICE 

The Maritime Commission has approved a joint-cargo serv- 
ice agreement, No. 7554, providing also for limited passenger 
accommodations, entered into among Skibsaktieselskapet Igadi, 
A/S Resco and Aktieselskapet Ivaran Rederi, Norwegian cor- 
porations, all of Oslo, Norway. 

According to the agreement, the service will be in the 
trade between United States Atlantic and Gulf ports and the 
ports of Japan, Korea, Formosa, Siberia, Manchuria, China, 
Indo-China, Siam, Philippine Islands and the Straits Settle- 
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ments, under the trade name “Ivaran Lines-Far East Service. | 


At United States ports the service, according to the agreement, 
will include the loading and discharging of part or full cargoes 
at United States Pacific coast ports, but will not include trans- 
portation within the purview of the coastwise laws of the 
United States. 

Each party would have the right to equal participation in 
the supplying of tonnage for the joint service, but there would 
be no pooling or other sharing of profits or losses as among 
the three parties, according to the agreement. 

The agreement provided that the joint service might be- 
come a member of, and might resign or withdraw from, any 
lawful conference, pooling agreement or other agreement sub- 
ject to the shipping act, 1916, as amended, that might operate 
in or affect the whole or any portion of the trades covered 
thereby. It also provided that the joint service would act as 
a single member of party of such agreements and would be 
represented for such conferences, pooling or other purposes by 
Stockard Steamship Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


ANTWERP ROTTERDAM FREIGHT CONFERENCE 

Change of the name of the Antwerp Rotterdam North At- 
lantic Westbound Freight Conference to Continental North At- 
lantic Westbound Freight Conference is included among other 
procedural changes in agreement No. 7000, between members 
of the conference, approved by the Maritime Commission. 

A further modification was extention of the agreement, as 


corrected by modification No. 7000-1, filed October 9, 1939, and} j 


a modification filed February 9, 1940, and approved February 
16, 1940, to include ports in Germany. 

After the aforementioned and other amendments, said the 
agreement, the preamble to the basic agreement would read as 
follows: 


The parties hereto, common carriers by water, hereinafter referred 
to as members, hereby associate themselves in a conference to be 
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“NORTON LINE” JOINT SERVICE AGREEMENT 


nter- An agreement for establishing joint service under the trade 
ould |name ‘‘Norton Line” in the trade between Canadian and United 
istice | States Atlantic and Gulf ports, on the one hand, and the ports 
aring \of Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay, and Brazil, on the other, 
as in has been filed with the Maritime Commission by Rederiaktia- 
case | bolaget Svenska Lloyd, Stockholms Rederiaktiebolag Svea, and 
Rederiaktiebolaget Fredrika, with Norton, Lilly & Co., New 
York, N. Y., as general agents. 

Asking Maritime Commission approval under the Shipping 
Act, 1916, the agreement provides that the parties shall coop- 
‘erate to supply tonnage for the joint service as their vessels 
are most available, but no definite proportions of participation 
'are specified. Under the agreement there is to be no pooling 
\or other sharing of profits or losses between the parties. 
i. on! The agreement provides that. the joint service shall act as 

a | single member or party and shall be represented for such 
< nee |conference, pooling or other purposes by Norton, Lilly & Co., 
a who shall have full authority with respect to all matters com- 
ithor- | 28 before the conference. The agreement further provides: 


In the case of any trades or traffic within the scope of this agree- 
S and | ment where the rates, charges and practices are not prescribed by any 
rates | conference of which the joint service is a member, the parties hereto 
y 14 j}may establish and maintain the joint service’s own agreed rates, 
; rto eharges and practices covering such trades or traffic. All such agreed 
uerto rates, charges and practices shall be furnished promptly to the Division 
SS10N. § of Regulation, U. S. Maritime Commission, Washington, D. C. 


known as the “Continental North Atlantic Westbound Freight Confer- 
ence’ for the purpose of establishing and maintaining agreed rates 
and charges, and practices pertaining to the application thereof, for 
or in connection with the transportation of cargo from or via the ports 
of Germany, Belgium and the Netherlands in the range between 
Hamburg and boundary line of Belgium and France to the United 
States North Atlantic Ports in the Hampton Roads-Portland range for 
the common good of the members and shippers. 


Conference members signing the agreement were: Com- 
pagnie Maritime Belge (Lloyd Royal) S. A., Lykes Bros. Steam- 
ship Co., Inc., N. V. Nederlandsch-Amerikaansche Stoomvaart- 
Maatschappij (Holland America Line, including its Red Star 
Line Service), and United States Lines. 
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M. C. HEARING 

The Maritime Commission has announced a hearing in No. 
644, Increased Rates—Inter-Island Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., 
will be held February 4, at 10 a. m., standard time, in the ter- 
ritorial house of representatives chamber, Honolulu, T. H., be- 
fore Examiner Robert Furness. The proceeding involves a sus- 
pended tariff proposing class and commodity rates between ports 
of — seven Hawaiian Islands (see Traffic World, Dec. 8, 
p. 1449). 
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M. C. HEARING POSTPONEMENT 


The Maritime Commission has announced postponement 
until further notice of a hearing in No. 638, Edmund Waterman 
& Gustave Waterman, doing business as E. Waterman & Co., 
.and Leo W. Cox vs. Stockholms Rederiaktiebolag Svea et al., 
previously scheduled to be held January 15, in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
before Examiner C. W. Robinson (see Traffic World, Janu- 
ary 5). 


‘ion in 
would 


among 
ht be- ‘NEW VICE CHAIRMAN OF M. C. 
n, any The Maritime Commission on January 8 announced that it 


1t sub-§ had elected Commissioner Edward Macauley as its vice chair- 

yperate | man, to succeed Vice Admiral Howard L. Vickery, whose resig- 

overed)} nation became effective December 31. Commissioner Macauley 

act as\had been a member of the commission since April, 1941, and 

uld be} Would continue to serve as deputy administrator of the War 

yses by | Shipping Administration, in charge of labor relations, training 
and recruitment and manning, the commission said. 


SEATTLE TRADE ZONE PROPOSAL 


Representative De Lacy, of Washington, has received from 
the Department of Commerce an endorsement of a proposal to 
establish a foreign trade zone at Seattle, Wash. 
embers In a letter to him, the department referred to data showing 
n. that, in 1936, on a weight basis, nine so-called colonial products 
1ent, 7 exported from Far East areas to Axis countries, including 
39, aN¢) Japan, amounted to 9% million tons. It said that this figure 
sbrualy} approximated in tons the total import traffic of Boston, Balti- 

: more, Philadelphia and New Orleans for that year and that 
aid the} much of this now frustrated trade must seek new channels of 
read aS} distribution. It stated that Seattle had, in addition to good 

harbor and inland transportation facilities, a number of ad- 

ferred) Vantages that could be utilized by a foreign trade zone, includ- 
sero be) 48 proximity to Far East markets and cheap electric power. 
It added that the value of the Far East trade in which the Axis 


z other 
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countries participated in 1937 was about one and one-half 
billion dollars, and suggested that in connection with the 
search for new markets for this trade Seattle could attain 
greater commercial prominence, particularly by establishment 
of a foreign trade zone. 


Merchant Marine Record in 1945 


In size and operating efficiency, the American merchant 
marine reached the peak in 1945, according to Frank J. Taylor, 
president of the American Merchant Marine Institute. 

“On VJ-Day American shipping had attained a preemi- 
nence never reached before through transportation achieve- 
ments that earned it the praise of all military leaders,” Mr. 
Taylor said. 

He described merchant ship operations on the Pacific sup- 
ply routes for the armed services as “a remarkable triumph 
over tremendous distances.” The Pacific war required two and 
one-half times as many tankers as had been needed for the 
war in Europe, he said. 

“More than 400 tankers, in constant service, were neces- 
— assure the delivery of five tanker loads a day,” he 
added. 

Though 1945 had been a relatively light year from the 
standpoint of merchant ship casualties, when the war ended a 
total of 570 American ships with 5,700 officers and crew mem- 
bers had been victims of enemy attack, he observed. He stated 
that about 4,500 merchant ships were under control of the War 
Shipping Administration, which had turned them over to 130 
American steamship companies for management and operation. 

“But the dropping of the atomic bomb has not marked the 
end of the war efforts of the American merchant marine,” he 
continued. “One of the first American industries to go to war, 
shipping will probably be the last to demobilize. Since VE-Day 
its biggest job has been bringing troops home either for leave 
or discharge. In less than seven months a total of 2,279,072 
troops have come home through Atlantic coast ports alone.” 

He said that demands of the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Adminitration for space for relief cargoes neces- 
sary for rehabilitation had kept American merchant ships ex- 
tremely busy, and added: 


One program alone, that of sending 6,000,000 tons of coal to Europe, 
means 700 shiploads. The widespread rehabilitation services of the mer- 
chant marine were symbolized in December with the loading at Balti- 
more of the Patrick Henry, the first Liberty ship with its first peace- 
time cargo—coal for Holland. 

This gradual transition to commercial cargoes has been responsible 
for the easing of rationing. However, this is not private operation as 
all freight revenues earned are for the account of the U. S. govern- 
ment. On March 2, 1946, the United Maritime Authority will end its 
control over Allied shipping and the speed with which our government 
can return vessels to their private owners after that date will have 
great bearing on the ability of American companies to restore and en- 
large their pre-war services. 

The vexing problems ahead loom large for the shipping industry 
and are agitated in all respects. The major portion of pending legisla- 
tion affects shipping directly or indirectly. However, all the problems 
developing in 1946 and in future years will be surmounted by the best 
minds and experience within the industry. 


Overseas Transport of Coal, Wheat 


An inter-agency Committee on Export Transportation to 
expedite the shipment of wheat and coal to liberated areas has 
been set up by Director Snyder, of the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion, under the chairmanship of Granville 
Conway, deputy administrator, War Shipping Administration. 

The committee, which includes representatives of the De- 
partments of State, War, Navy, and Agriculture, the Solid Fuels 
Administration, the Office of Defense Transportation, and the 
O. W. M. R., will make immediate plans to make possible the 
shipment of 6,000,000 tons of wheat from the United States to 
liberated areas in the first half of 1946, according to the O. W. 
M. R. In addition, the committee will expedite shipment to 
these areas of the deficit of 2,000,000 tons of coal which this 
country was unable to ship in 1945 because of transportation 
and production difficulties. Power has been given the commit- 
tee to establish export priorities when necessary, the O. W. 
M. R. says. 

In further discussion of the committee’s task, the O. W. 
M. R. said: 


Shipment of 6,000,000 tons of wheat from the United States would 
mean the movement, handling and transport of about 225,000,000 bush- 
els, mest of which are now located on the farms and in the local 
elevators of the central, north central and northwestern states. The 
main, bottleneck in shipment of wheat is the difficulty of coordinating 
shipments between local elevators, main terminals, and ports. 

Action was taken by the OWMR in December to expedite the ship- 
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ment of coal to liberated areas. In spite of concerted action by the 
Government, however, of the 1,395,000 tons of coal which this country 
had intended to export to liberated areas in December, 1945, only 
1,047,000 tons were exported in that month. Secondary only to the 
urgency of fulfilling the wheat program will be that of making up 
deficits in coal shipments. 





Demobilization and Ocean Shipping 


Indicating that the pace and the loads under which ocean 
vessels had operated heretofore in transporting demobilized 
troops to the United States from overseas would now be eased 
somewhat, the War Department announced that army demo- 
bilization had progressed to the point ‘where troop require- 
ments overseas, rather than shipping, have become the govern- 
ing factor in the rate at which the army can return men to 
the United States for discharge.” 

“If all shipping now available were used to the maximum,” 
said the department, ‘‘all men overseas who will become eligible 
for return could be brought back in three months, but such a 
program would cripple the Army in carrying out its occupa- 
tional duties and those incident to closing out various supply 
and other installations overseas. 

“Every effort has been made by the War Department to 
obtain sufficient replacements, but they have not been obtained 
fast enough to permit immediate return of every man who 
becomes eligible for discharge without endangering the nation’s 
occupation role. Our overseas forces would be dangerously un- 
derstrength in occupying hostile countries if all eligible men 
were to be returned before sufficient replacements arrived. 

“There will be about 1,553,000 men to be shipped home over 
a period of six months rather than three months, which would 
be possible with the amount of shipping presently available... 
To utilize shipping now on hand, the War Department may now 
begin to carry out our obligation to return war brides and other 
dependents of American soldiers. .. .” 


MERCHANT SHIPBUILDING 


U. S. merchant shipyards closed 1945 with delivery of 19 
vessels totalling 150,534 deadweight tons, the lowest monthly 
deliveries since January, 1942, when 16 vessels were put into 
service, the Maritime Commission announced. December of 
1943 marked the peak of the shipbuilding program when 219 
ships were delivered, it said, adding: 


Deliveries for the year were lower than 1943 or 1944 and totalled 
1,097 vessels for the twelve-month period with a total of 10,598,154 
deadweight tons. 

December deliveries included six C-type cargo vessels, five coastal 
cargo ships, three coastal tankers, two navy tankers, two private 
motor coasters, and one refrigerated cargo ship. 

East Coast yards delivered 53.4 per cent of the total, including six 
vessels of 80,339 deadweight tons. Gulf Coast shipyards delivered eight 
vessels aggregating 54,165 deadweight tons which netted 36.0 per cent 
of the month’s deliveries and the west coast yards delivered five vesseis 
of 16,030 deadweight tons, 10.6 per cent of the total. 


SALE OF U. S. SHIPS OVERSEAS 


Under amendments to its regulation No. 8, the Surplus 
Property Administration has authorized disposition of U. S.- 
owned non-combatant vessels, including merchant ships, located 
in foreign zones, by the Office of Foreign Liquidation Commis- 
sioner, Department of State, such authority thus being trans- 
ferred from the Maritime Commission, according to an S. P. A. 
announcement. 

“Formerly, the United States Maritime Commission was 
designated disposal agency for merchant vessels wherever lo- 
cated,” said the S. P. A. “By the new regulation, the Maritime 
Commission retains control over disposal of vessels of over 
1,500 gross tons (other than landing craft of landing ships) since 
owning agencies are required to clear such ships with Maritime 
Commission before declaring them surplus to F. L. C.” 

The S. P. A. added that the amended regulation “makes 
the world-wide organization established by F. L. C. available 
for disposal of the considerable number of ships, especially 
small craft, expected to become surplus overseas.” 


SURPLUS BARGE BIDS OPENING 


The Maritime Commission has announced that sealed bids 
on 51 steel and wooden barges will be opened January 23, at its 
offices in Washington. It said the barges, recently declared sur- 
plus by the Defense Plants Corporation, ranged in length from 
60 to 230 feet. 

Bidding was not limited to American citizens, said com- 
mission officials, adding that prospective bidders might obtain 
copies of the invitation for bids on application’ to designated 
Maritime Commission officials in Washington, D. C.; New York, 
N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; Norfolk, Va.; Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; Chicago, TIL: Mobile, Ala.: New Orleans, La.; 
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Galveston, Tex.; San Francisco, Calif.; San Pedro, Calif.; and 
Seattle, Wash. maritime 
With respect to the vessels to be offered, the commission § P¢TS°MS } 
said: guarding 
| modore 
Largest vessels offered are ten converted steel tanker barges, 230 | the Coas 
feet x 45 feet x 11 feet, classified by the American Bureau of Shipping 
and certified by the Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation, The | 
U. S. C. G., to carry ‘‘Class B’’ combustible liquids or lower grades, J lished thi 
The ten barges were converted in 1942 and 1943 and are designed to J greater sz 
carry approximately 2,180 tons of liquid cargo with 9-foot draft. They ] this book! 
are equipped with piping, but no cargo pumps for loading and unload- | as limitec 
ing operations. Navigation and warning signal lights operated from | units; avi 
heavy duty storage batteries are included in the list of equipment librarians 
aboard the vessels. physics d 
and use o 
The other 41 vessels were listed, including number of units, 
approximate dimensions, cargo capacity, and location. 
Acti 
SHIPS SOLD TO FRANCE has issue 
The Maritime Commission has announced the sale of five | tion law: 
incomplete C1-M-AV1 type coastal cargo vessels to the French | of passe! 
government through its agent the Republique Francaise of | points ir 


Washington, D. C. for a total of $2,425,745 and one incomplete | 31, 1946. 
T1-M-BT1 type coastal tanker to the Sun Oil Company of Phila- | 


delphia for $445,000. BI 
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COMMERCIAL VESSEL BIDS OPENING 


The War Shipping Administration has announced that 
sealed bids on 12 commercial vessels located in various ports 
on the Great Lakes, Gulf, and east and west coasts will be op- | 
ened January 25, in Washington. Included among the 12 ships, 
said the W. S. A., were the John T. Lillis, a 71-foot steel tug 
fireboat, the Alma, a 56-foot fishing tug, and the Boston Col- 
lege, a '114-foot trawler. 

Prospective bidders, said the W. S. A., could obtain copies 
of the invitation for bids on application to designated W. S. A. 
officials in Washington, D. C., Boston, Mass., New York, N. Y., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Baltimore, Md., Norfolk, Va., Jacksonville, | 
Fla., New Orleans, La., Chicago, Ill., San Pedro, Calif. and 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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SURPLUS SMALL VESSELS SOLD 


Sale and delivery in November, 1945, to high bidders of 
46 small vessels declared surplus by the Armed Services and 
offered at public sale has been announced by the War Shipping 
Administration. The list includes power yachts, auxiliary sail- 
ing yachts, motor boats, fishing vessels and miscellaneous craft. 


SILVER LINE AGREEMENT PROTEST 


Silver Line, Ltd., of London, Eng., has protested to the 
Maritime Commission that proposed agreement No. 7690, In- 
dia, Ceylon and Burma Outward Freight Conference is unjustly 
discriminatory and unfair as between carriers, shippers and ex- 
porters. 

It said that on December 13, 1945, a proposal was made to 
Ellerman & Bucknall Steamship Co., Ltd., and Isthmian Steam- 
ship Co., that American Export Lines, Inc., and Silver Line, 
Ltd., should join with Ellerman and Isthmian in forming a four- 
party conference under an agreement containing the same terms 
as agreement No. 7690, and that on December 21, the proposal 
was rejected. 

Silver Line, Ltd., said it now desired to add its protests to 
those that had been filed by Kerr Steamship Co., Inc., and 
American Export Lines, Inc., against the approval of agree- 
ment No. 7690. 
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CONTROL OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


In its current export bulletin No. 305, the requirements and 
supply branch, Office of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, has announced that, effective immediately, the 
O. I. T. will accept for consideration applications to export 
commodities to all areas (except Germany and Japan) with 
which private trade was suspended during the war. 

“Exporters are cautioned that this announcement does not 
necessarily mean the immediate resumption of private trade 
to all these areas,” said the announcement. “However, with 
this announcement the regulations of the Office of International 
Trade have been relaxed to permit the resumption of full com- 
mercial trade with all areas, except Germany and Japan, as 
promptly as other circumstances will permit. 
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ELECTRONIC NAVIGATIONAL AIDS 


The U. S. Coast Guard has announced publication of “Elec- 
tronic Navigational Aids,” a booklet containing summary in- 
formation about loran, radar and racon. It says the booklet 
presents “descriptive information in plain language, along with jr 
pictures and drawings for the information of the United States 
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- maritime industry, United States commercial air lines and all 
sion | Persons interested in the adaptation of loran and radar in safe- 
, guarding life and property at sea.” In the announcement, Com- 

}modore Ellis Reed-Hill, chief, public information division of 
230 | the Coast Guard, says: 
In 
Som The public information division (Washington, D. C.) has pub- 
des, lished this booklet in the belief that it will contribute directly to 
d to | greater safety of life and property on and over all oceans. Copies of 
They § this booklet for professional use may be obtained by request, as long 
oad- | as limited free supply lasts, by officers of ships and other military 
from | units; aviation, marine, and navigation companies and manufacturers; 
nent | librarians, heads of technological schools, colleges, universities, and 
| physics departments, and other persons interested in the development 

and use of these electronic aids to navigation. 
nits, SSN: <a 

WAIVER OF NAVIGATION LAWS 

Acting Secretary O’Connell, of the Treasury Department, 

has issued a waiver of compliance with the coastwise naviga- 
five | tion laws to the extent necessary to permit the transportation 





ench | of passengers on Canadian vessels between Skagway and other 
| points in Alaska in the period between January 1 and March 

| 31, 1946. The waiver is identified as T. D. 51374. 

BRAZILIAN IMPORT CONTROL SUSPENSION 

| The Brazilian import control system established by Order 

\No. 7 of January 22, 1945, which covered an extensive list of 

products, has been suspended, according to the Department of 

Commerce. 

It was expected that the .order would be reinstated as soon 
as a new reduced list of commodities subject to prior import 
license was prepared and officially announced by the Export- 
‘Import Department of the Bank of Brazil, the Commerce De- 
partment reported. = 
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SHIP MANNING REQUIREMENTS 

Admiral Farley, commandant of the Coast Guard, has 
issued a waiver of requirements of the navigation and vessel 
inspection laws with respect to the manning of merchant cargo 
vessels and tank vessels engaged in any business connected 
with “the conduct of the war’ or in any trade or commerce 
deemed necessary in the national interest. so as to permit sub- 
stitution for any licensed officer or rated seamen required as 
part of the complement of such vessel, any licensed officer of 
lower rank who is an American citizen, or any certified seaman 
of lower rating. 

The waiver, published in the January 5 issue of the Federal 
Register, contained the explanation that there was a shortage 
of experienced personnel in the merchant marine industry. It 
defined the phrase “conduct of the war’ as comprehending the 
conduct of the government’s military and civilian programs in 
the readjustment to post-hostilities conditions in the United 
States, its possessions and territories, and in theaters of war, 
‘including disposition of personnel and material, government 
jof occupied territory and rehabilitation of liberated areas. 
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SHIPPING FEDERATION PERSONNEL 


Almon E. Roth, president of the National Federation of 
American Shipping, with headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
has announced that the board of directors of the federation has 
elevated its secretary-treasurer, Maitland S. Pennington, to the 
position of vice president and has elected Mrs. Marjorie Nave, 
qjheretofore assistant secretary-treasurer, to the office of secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer of the federation. 

Mr. Roth said that at the Preparatory Technical Maritime 
Conference of the International Labor Office, held in Copen- 
hagen, from which Mr. Pennington recently had returned to 
Washington, recommendations had been made for international 
minimum standards on wages, hours of work aboard ship, train- 
ing and promotion at sea, and recognition of seafarers’ organi- 
zations. These recommendations, he said, would be presented 
to the International Labor Office conference to be held late in 
May and in the first part of June this year in Seattle, Wash. 
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trade B. & O. EQUIPMENT PURCHASE 


with |..,, he Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. has placed an order 
r, Pate with the Pullman Standard Car Manufacturing Co. for two 
" , m- |team-lined lightweight all-coach trains of eight cars each for 
ut CO as day-time service between Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh 
pan, and Chicago. Each train will consist of a buffet lounge car. 
four coaches seating 52 passengers each, a coach with a “dome” 
section, a dining car, and an observation car with bar and 
tavern lounge. 
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NATIONAL TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


The National Truck Leasing System will hold its annual 
meeting January 24-25, at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, accord- 
ing to Charles P. Clark, president. Mr. Clark. said that plans 


and policies for the organization during 1946 would be for- 
mulated. 
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New England Air Route Case 


In oral argument before the Civil Aeronautics Board, be- 
gun January 7, the proposed findings by C. A. B. Examiners 
Barron Fredricks and Joseph Fitzmaurice in their recommended 
report in “Docket No. 399 et al., the New England Case,” in 
which the board was advised to grant certificates to three 
applicants and to deny the applications of 12 other companies, 
were assailed by counsel for the latter and, in several respects, 
by counsel for the three whose applications the examiners pro- 
posed to grant in part (see Traffic World, Oct. 13, 1945, p. 939). 

The examiners recommended issuance of a three-year cer- 
tificate to E. W. Wiggins Airways, Ine., heretofore engaged in 
charter and fixed-base air service operations in Massachusetts 
and neighboring states, so as to authorize between New.York 
and Boston and between specified cities in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut and New Hampshire. They also 
recommended that additional operating authority be granted, 
for a three-year period, to Northeast Airlines, Inc., with re- 
spect to persons, property and mail between Burlington, Vt., 
and Portland, Me., via Newport, Vt., and Berlin, N. H., and 
that the certificate of Colonial Airlines, Inc., for its route 72 
be amended so as to extend that route to specified points in 
New York and Vermont. 

Denial of the applications of Page Airways, Inc., Skyway 
Corporation, Air Transportation Co., Fitchburg & Leominster 
Airways, Inc., Putnam Airlines, Northern Airlines, Inc., All 
American Aviation, Inc., Max Dach, Hylan Flying Service, Inc., 
Norseman Air Transport, Eastern Air Lines, Inc., and Spring- 
field Feeder Lines, Inc., was proposed by the examiners. Most 


of those applications contemplated establishment of short 
“feeder” routes. 


Asks Five-Year Certificate 


Gerald P. O’Grady, attorney for Wiggins Airways, con- 
tended that Wiggins should have authority to operate to cities 
in addition to those the examiners had approved. He urged 
that the temporary certificate cover a five-year, rather than a 
three-year, period. Roy St. Lewis, Page Airways counsel, as- 
serted that Page had a background of aviation experience and 
knowledge essentially parallel with that of Wiggins, but that 
the examiners, nevertheless, had recommended a certificate for 
Wiggins and none for Page; that Page had a better financial 
showing than Wiggins had; that, if Wiggins was certificated, 
Page also should be certificated, and that Page was not oppos- 
ing the Wiggins application, but was taking the position that 
their proposed operations would make possible mutual devel- 
opment of their airlines. 

Colonial Airlines’ counsel, Alexander C. Dick, objected to 
a statement by the examiners to the effect that Colonial was 
trying again to obtain a route between New York and Boston 
and to their conclusion that the Colonial application for a New 
York-Bedford (Mass.) route should be denied. He said it could 
not accurately be deduced that because Boston was within a 
25-mile radius of Bedford. it was Boston that Colonial proposed 
to serve, rather than Bedford. He said Boston was not men- 
tioned in Colonial’s application. He regarded the army-built 
airport at Bedford as superior to the Boston airport. 

John S. Wynne. Northeast Airlines attorney, endorsed the 
examiners’ observation that the record in the proceeding con- 
tained nothing to indicate that Colonial’s entry into competi- 
tion for the New York-Boston traffic would serve the public 
interest, but said it was difficult to understand the examiners’ 
recommendation to certificate Wiggins after they had found 
that certification of Colonial would weaken both Colonial and 
Northeast Airlines. He said it was inconceivable that, after 
having found that Colonial’s proposed service would weaken 
Northeast. the examiners would then recommend Wiggins for 
substantially the same service. He averred that Northeast had 
not yet attained a desirable financial position in the air trans- 
port industry and that it did not now have access to a suffi- 
cient number of sources of potential traffic. One difficulty ex- 
perienced by Northeast, he said. was that in the winter season 
its equipment was often grounded because of weather condi- 
tions. 

Helicopter Proposal 


Henry E. Foley, counsel for Skyway Corporation, propos- 
ing operations by helicopter between points in Connecticut, 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts, said the examiners’ denial of 
Skyway’s application was based solely on a finding that heli- 
copters for commercial air operations were not now available. 
He said the board had indicated in its report in Docket No. 
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857, the feeder air service investigation, that helicopter cer- 
tificates should be awarded in advance of the actual availabil- 
ity of helicopter equipment. He asserted that such equipment 
would be available within a period of months, not years. : 
Albert F. Beitel, representing Putnam Airlines, an appli- 

cant for authority to transport persons and property between 
19 cities within 70 miles of Putnam, Conn., said the eaminers 
had proposed denial of this application because they thought 
the cost of thi sservice to the government would outweigh the 
public benefits of the service. He averred that those who in- 
vested their money in the company were thrifty ew Englanders 
who had made careful studies of the proposed operations and 
who did not intend to throw their money away, and he added 
that, since the company did not propose carriage of mail, the 
question of government subsidy was not involved. He suggested 
that the only other reason the examiners might have had for 
denying the Putnam application was that they wanted only 
one “local” carrier (Wiggins) in the New England territory. 

Arguing the support of the Northern Airlines application, 
Vincent Gingerich said the routes proposed by Northern would 
best serve the air transport needs of New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont and that the examiners had failed to consider adequately 
the needs of those states for air transportation. 


Air Mail Pickup Service 


Austin M. Zimmerman, attorney for All American Aviation, 
pioneer in the air mail pickup field, said the examiners had 
taken the position that air mail pickup was still an experiment 
and had thereby disagreed with views expressed by the board. 
He said their denial of the application was based solely on the 
failure of the Post Office Department to appear.in its support. 
He said that surface transportation in New England was as 
“round-about” as it was in West Virginia, where All American 
now operated extensively, and that by extension of air mail 
pickup to New England, a ‘“‘complete exchange” of mail between 
New England cities on the same day would be made possible. 
Board members’ questions were directed largely to establish- 
ment of air express pickup service by All American, and Board 
Member Lee said the board would like to see such service 
“pumped up a little.” 

Representing Max Dach, who proposed helicopter or con- 
ventional aircraft transport service between designated points 
in New York, New Jersey and Connecticut, Edward L. Bodow 
said that 10-passenger helicopters had been proved to be air- 
worthy, and that “direct lift’ aircraft would “go forward if 
given half a chance by this board.” He emphasized that Dach 
was proposing use of conventional aircraft, not of an experi- 
mental type, as well as use of helicopters, and that its appli- 
cation should not be denied because of present inavailability of 
helicopters. 

W. C. Stone, of counsel for Hylan Flying Service, told of 
wartime experience of this applicant as an aviation school and 
of its earlier experience as a fixed base operator. He asserted 
that the cities this company proposed to serve in the New Eng- 
land states were highly industrialized and that Hylan was the 
only applicant proposing to give adequate feeder service or 
short-haul service in the area encompassed by its application. 


International Air Agreement 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has announced its determina- 
tion to defer all further consideration regarding approval or 
disapproval of a resolution of the International Air Transport 
Association providing for the establishment and conduct of traf- 
fic conferences. It said its determination resulted from the 
completion, within the last few days, of arrangements with the 
United Kingdom for representatives of the United Kingdom 
and the United States to meet at Bermuda on January 15, to 
consider and discuss the form of a bilateral agreement betwecn 
such nations with respect to commercial aviation matters. It 
said announcement of this conference was made public Janu- 
ary 8, in a joint statement by the State Department and the 
United Kingdom. 

The board said that this meeting would necessarily con- 
sider, among other phases of international air transportation, 
the important items of regulation of rates, limitation of fre- 
quencies and capacity, and like matters. The traffic confer- 
ences of the International Air Transport Association, established 
pursuant to the resolution now before the board, were directly 
concerned with the same matters, continued the C. A. B. It 
added that consequently, in view of the imminence of the con- 
ference with the British the board concluded that the public 
interest of the United States required that any further con- 
sideration of a decision regarding the resolution establishing 
traffic conferences be postponed until after the discussions at 
Bermuda had been concluded. 

Continuing, the C. A. B. said: 


Airlines of all nations which engage in international air transpor- 
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tation are members of the International Air Transport Association. The 
Association has some forty-four active members, including eleven 
American airlines. The resolution filed with the Board for approval or 
disapproval, pursuant to section 412 of the civil aeronautics act, pro. 
vides for the establishment of regional traffic conferences for the pur- 
pose of reaching agreements on numerous traffic matters, including 
“tariffs, rates and schedules.’’ 
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Air Certificate Applications nant’ 


Designation of Cleveland, O., as a co-terminal for Northjearning p 
Atlantic air service by United States flag carriers has beenjdisposal 
asked by that city in an application (No. 2178) filed with the —— 
Civil Aeronautics Board. It said the public interest required scanner 
that Cleveland should be such a co-terminal along with Chicago, coocuaiial 
Ill., Washington, D. C., Philadelphia, Pa., New York, N. Y. dispose o: 
and Boston, Mass., already so designated by the C. A. B. although 1 

Federal Airlines Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, in four ap-| Other 
plications (Nos. 2181 to 2184, inclusive), asked the board to|and traini 
authorize it to transport persons, property and mail (1) be- re —s 
tween Del Rio and Brownsville, Tex., via Eagle Pass, Laredo,|“*? 
and McAllen, Tex.; (2) between Amarillo, Tex., and Del Rio} 
via Plainview, Lubbock and Big Springs, Tex.; (3) between Air M 
Amarillo and Minot, N. D., via specified intermediate points; 
and (4) between Minot and Winnepeg, Canada. Exp: 

Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc., Memphis, Tenn., injand the 
No. 2177, requested consolidation of its routes 8 and 53 andithe first- 
issuance of a single certificate. It said that without intending|post offic 
to delimit the scope of its application, it was willing to accept| hearing 
a certificate so worded as to prohibit operation of nonstopjGeneral 
flights between points on the Memphis-Chicago leg of routejSullivan, 
8 and the Memphis-Detroit leg of route 53 or between points Prin 
on the Memphis-New Orleans leg of route 8 and the Memphis-jsecond . 
Houston leg of route 53. In No. 2179 it asked amendment ofjgeneral 
its certificate for route 53 to make Louisville, Ky., an inter-jmer rep 
mediate point between Evansville and Indianapolis, Ind. onjvice-pre: 

























































the board for a foreign air-carrier permit for scheduled or 
nonscheduled carriage of persons, property, and mail between 
LaGuaira, Venez., and Miami, Fla., with intermediate stops, and 
between LaGuaira and Balboa, Canal Zone, with intermediate 
stops. 

Alaska Coastal Airlines, in No. 2175, requested an exemp- 
tion order authorizing air transportation on irregular trips over 
specified routes between designated Alaska points. 

Amendments to previously granted authority were re- 
quested as follows: No. 1653, Norseman Air Transport, Inc., 
Longmeadow, Mass., amendment No. 1; No. 2063, Mutual 
Aviation, Inc., Tonawanda, N. Y., amendment No. 1; No. 2066, 
Same, amendment No. 1; No. 2067, Same, amendment No. 1; 
No. 2091, Alaska Airplane Charter Co., Juneau, Alaska, amend- 
ment No. 1; No. 1867, All American Aviation, Inc., Wilmington, 
Del., amendment No. 4; and No. 1349, Yellow Cab Co. of Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia, Pa., amendment No. 1. 
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SURPLUS AIRCRAFT 


Allocation of 25 two- and four-engined surplus transports 
has been announced by the Surplus Property Administration.) 
This brings the total of surplus two- and four-engined Douglas 
transports allocated to domestic and foreign applicants to 486. 
Of this number, domestic applicants have received 354 and 
foreign applicants 132. These are revised figures which take 
into account rejections of transports. 

The additional surplus transports allocated are as follows: 


Northwest Airlines, Inc., 3; United Air Lines, Inc., 3; Charles A. 
Christman, New York City, 2; Edward L. Traylor, Washington, D. C.. 
2; The Hearst Corporation, 1; Civil Aeronautics Administration, 1; 
Netherlands government, 5; Netherlands Indies government, 4; Latin 
American Airways, 2; Scottish Aviation, 1; Aero Portuguesa, 1. 
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Surplus Aircraft Disposal 


Revised polcies and procedures designed to expedite the 
disposal of surplus aircraft and aircraft parts, of which it has 
been estimated 17% billion dollars worth will have been de- 
clared surplus by next July, are established by a new Regulation 
No. 4 issued by the Surplus Property Administration. The new 
measure consolidates and brings up to date all previous regu- 
lations and orders relating to the disposition of aeronautical 
property. In announcing the regulation, the S. P. A. in part, 
said: 















Pursuant to arrangements made with other interested government 
agencies, the regulation establishes an Interdepartmental Advisory Com- 
mittee on Surplus Aircraft Disposal which will consist of representatives 
of the Department of State, War, Navy, Commerce, Office of the Foreign 
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n. ThefLiquidation Commissioner, Smaller War Plants Corporation, Civil 
eleven§Aeronautics Board, Reconstruction Finance Corporation and a chairman 
val orfito be designated by the Surplus Property Administrator. ‘ 

t, pro- This committee will carry on the work of the Interdepartmental 
e pur-§™Working Committee established by the Surplus War Property Admin- 
luding#istration. It will be the duty of the committee to furnish advice and 
make recommendations to the Administrator with respect to the policies 
and procedures to be applied in the disposal of surplus aircraft, the 
distribution of aeronautical property on which advice may be requested 
py the Administrator. ... 

The regulation provides that transport aircraft whenever possible 
shall be sold at fixed prices which take into consideration their potential 
Northjearning power, estimated economical life and other factors. If the 
_ beenfdisposal agency determines that any transport aircraft are beyond 
th thejeconomical repair or that fixed prices cannot be readily established 
quired because of obsolescence or other reasons, they may be disposed of by 
‘ica competitive bidding or other appropriate methods of sale. Disposal 

ago, agcencies shall attempt, whenever practicable, the regulation says, to 
»}dispose Of surplus transport aircraft by sale rather than by lease, 
although they may be leased on terms approved by the Administrator. 
wr ap- Other miscellaneous aircraft primarily suitable for private flying 
ard tojand training, the regulation provides, should where practicable be sold 
1) be- at fixed prices or competitive bidding, ‘‘where is, as is,’’ with the 
aredo |disposal agency reserving the right to reject all bids. 
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‘Air Mail Transport Hearing 


Expansion of the air-mail service in the post-war period 
nn., injand the possibilities of an air-mail rate eventually reduced to 
3 andithe first-class mail rate level were discussed at a conference of 
ending|post office and air transport officials held in the Commission’s 
accept}hearing room, January 9, at the invitation of Postmaster 
onstop}General Hannegan and Second Assistant Postmaster General 
route} Sullivan, in charge of air-mail service. 

i Principal speakers were the postmaster general and the 
second assistant; Lt. Gen. Harold L. George, commanding 
































nd. onjvice-president of the Air Transport Association; Russell B. 
Adams, director of the Civil Aeronautics Board’s economic bu- 
reau; and George E. Miller, Post Office Department inspector. 

Opening addresses at the morning meeting key-noted the 
desire of the air transport industry and the Post Office Depart- 
ment for cooperation in promoting air-mail service expansion 
and improvements in the post-war years. 

A series of charts showing possible air-mail rates and costs 
presented by Inspector Miller laid the foundation for the after- 
noon’s technical discussion which were supervised by Robert S. 
Burgess, superintendent of the Post Office Department’s air- 
mail service. At the morning meeting Roy Martin, Deputy 
.,second assistant postmaster general, presided. 

Among Mr. Miller’s charts was one showing that an air- 
mail rate of five cents an ounce, based on the 1944 volume, 
would bring a profit of $10,000,000 on the mail service alone but 
would cause a deficit of $96,000,000 to the Post Office Depart- 
ment as a whole under existing salary conditions. There was a 
$29,000,000 air-mail profit in 1944, he said, based on the six- 
cent-an-ounce rate in effect to March 28, and the eight-cent 
rate in effect to June 30. There were no figures, he said, for 
en of any profits under the present eight-cent wartime 
rate. 
| A three-cent-an-ounce air-mail rate on non-local and first 
‘class mail, Mr. Miller explained, would bring a profit on the 
mail service of $82,000,000, based on the 1944 volume, and would 
‘leave a general departmental deficit of $121,000,000 with the 
addition of no new employes. With the addition of new em- 
ployes to take care of the volume of traffic, he explained, the 
three-cent rate would reduce the profit on the mail to $57,000,- 
000 and increase the general departmental deficit to $185,000,- 
000. The additional costs, he said, would be due to the added 
Salaries paid under the scale that recently went into effect. 
In 1944, Mr. Miller continued, the department paid $40,000,000 
overtime. 

_A four-cent air-mail rate based on 1944, continued Mr. 
Miller, would produce an $18,000,000 profit for the mail service 
and no departmental deficit, with the addition of no employes, 
but with the addition of new employes, there would be an 
estimated $174,000,000 profit for the mail service but a $68,- 
000,000 departmental deficit. 

_ Mr. Miller presented his estimates without recommenda- 
tions. He said the Post Office Department paid the railroads 
$140,400,000 for mail services in 1944, and the domestic air 
lines $19,500,000. He said that if all non-local first class mail 
were sent by air to points 300 miles from point of origin, the 
Cost would be seven times as much as for the transportation of 
all long-haul mail in 1944. He concluded that all first-class mail 
Could be handled without expenses exceeding revenues in the 
actual mail service. 

There were 29 airmail fields employing I,370 postal per- 
sonnel, continued Mr. Miller, adding that more than 7,000 addi- 
tional employes would be needed at 39 distribution centers to 
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put first-class mail on an air-mail basis 300 miles from point 
of origin. 
P. O.’s Part in Transportation 


Postmaster General Hannegan, in opening the meeting, 
said the Post Office Department, whose life blood was trans- 
portation, had a tremendous stake in insuring the wisest de- 
velopment of all the media of transportation. The post office, 
in sponsoring the assembly, he continued, acted in its historic 
role as the pioneer of air mail. 

Chairman Martin described the meeting as the first forum 
of its kind held by the department. It was not a policy- 
determining meeting, he said, but an effort to promote research 
and exchange ideas. 

Gael Sullivan, youthful second assistant postmaster general, 
who came to the department three months ago, asserted that 
since the first air-mail flight on May 15, 1918, the department 
had spent $420,000,000 in transporting air mail but had liqui- 
dated the “all-time deficit” of moving mail by air. 

“Would you call that a subsidy or one of the best invest- 
ments the government ever made?” he asked. 

The postmaster general, said Mr. Sullivan, was one of the 
prime partners in government with the rails, the water, and 
air carriers. The aim of the post office in its air mail service, 
he continued, was to “get it there better, faster and quicker.” 
He said the department wanted the industry’s views before any 
rigid policy was adopted so that industry would not be left 
“groping on the sidelines.” 

“We've got to live with you; we’ve got to work with you, 
and so 90 per cent of our job is trying to get along with you,” 
Mr. Sullivan told the industry members. “We want your con- 
structive suggestions now.” 

Mr. Ramspeck averred the Air Transport Association mem- 
bers were happy to join in the cooperation between industry 
and the Post Office Department and that their objectives in 
promoting the air-mail service were identical. The country, he 
said, would not have had its present fine air-transport system 
without the pioneering of the postal service. 

Mr. Adams, of the C.A.B., said the Post Office Department, 
the air carriers’ largest single customer, would profoundly 
affect the course of air transportation development. It could 
do much to increase the volume of air mail through its control 
of foreign and domestic rates, he said. ; 

Quoting an assertion that “dispatch is the highest mission 
of this department” from the annual report of Postmaster 
General Holt in 1859, Mr. Adams said that Messrs. Hannegan 
and Sullivan were following this high tradition. 

In a later discussion, Mr. Ramspeck, noting that the 


‘ present first class air-mail rate was eight cents an ounce, said 


the law provided for a six-cent rate six months after the legal 
end of the war and that there was talk of “ending the war 
legally” by June 30. He said his association favored the reduc- 
tion of air-mail rates over the years until the time when the 
difference between air and other mail rates would disappear. 
That would not come immediately, of course, he continued. He 
said his association believed the present situation justified a 
reduction to five cents, and recommended proposed legislation 
to that effect. 

The Post Office Department did a good job of air-mail 
promotion before the war, continued Mr. Ramspeck, adding that 
the Air Transport Association favored resumption of the promo- 
tion, and believed local postmasters could play an effective part 
in it. He said the Association supported the establishment of 
parcel post by air and would favor air-mail post cards if no 
subsidy were needed to effect it. He said the association 
backed the department in the improvement of mail-handling 
facilities at airports. 


Large Air Fleet Needed 


General George said the country had to have a great air 
transport fleet as an adjunct of air power. He said we could 
support the instruments that the United Nations Organization 
provided to prevent war but that we must not gamble with the 
destiny of the United States. Air power, he averred, was our 
first line of defense. He said a great peacetime fleet could be 
supported largely by the commercial air services although the 
Army would do its share. 

Pointing to advantages of carrying mail by air, General 
George said that air-mail could be employed in hauls over 100 
miles and that a big advantage was the pick-up service that 
eliminated the necessity of landing fields. If the country could 
pay the railroads for railway mail service it could pay the air- 
lines for air-mail service, said he. 

The country was well endowed with air transport equip- 
ment, said General George, calling attention to a law that per- 
mitted the Secretary of War to turn over equipment to the 
Post Office Department for air-mail delivery by the air lines. 

Expansion of the air-mail service might be “tough on the 
railroads,” he said, but averred that so was the beginning of 
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the stagecoach “tough on the poney express’ and the beginning 
of the railroad “tough on the stagecoach.” 

Weight limitations for air-cargo should be increased, said 
General George, adding that “another ton” could be put on the 
C-47s. He advised that pilots and other personnel could wear 
parachutes and that the chief risk would then be to the owners 
of the load but that that could be borne because of the addi- 
tional tonnage that would be carried. 

The Army air forces would support “anything constructive” 
and were ready to cooperate with the air transport industry and 
the Post Office Department, said General George. 


Land Quits Sea for Air 


Vice Admiral Emory S, Land, whose resignation as Chair- 
man of the Maritime Commission and Administrator of the 
War Shipping Administration, effective January 15, was an- 
nounced by the White House on January 4, will begin duties 
on January 16, as president of the Air Transport Association 
of America, with offices in Washington, it was said at the ad- 
miral’s office. 


In accepting Admiral Land’s resignation, President Truman 
wrote: 


I can appreciate that after 39 years in the Navy and nearly nine 
years on the United States Maritime Commission, all but one as Chair- 
man, you are ‘‘war-weary,’’ to quote your own phrase. That the job 
you undertook was a ‘‘headache’’ none will deny. But your lasting sat- 
isfaction will be the realization of your superb accomplishments. 


The job that Admiral Land faced was colossal, continued 
Mr. Truman, adding that ‘You have indeed done your bit and 
I-am glad to accord to you the thanks of the nation which you 
have served with such fidelity and efficiency.” 

In a letter of January 2, to the President, submitting his 
resignation as Commissioner, Cairman, and Administrator, Ad- 
miral Land recalled that in May, 1945, he advised Mr. Truman 
that he should like to be relieved from these positions after 
VJ-Day and that the President had asked him to carry on 
pending developments. 

Admiral Land said he felt he had done his bit, that new 
blood was desirable, and that a younger man should “take on 
the chores.” Most of the major shipping jobs, particularly war 
jobs, he said, were practically finished. He told the President 
he had served under and with his predecessor, the late Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, directly and indirectly, for a span of 32 years 
from 1913 until his death in 1945. 


In accepting appointment to the Maritime Commission in 
April, 1937, after retiring from the Navy in March of the same 
year, wrote Admiral Land, he had one ambition, ‘namely, to 
make the American Merchant Marine second to none. When 
the war came along, he continued, shipbuilding assumed vast 
importance and the results spoke for themselves. 

Admiral Land, in December, refused to confirm or deny 
reports that he would resign his government positions and ac- 


cept an offer of the presidency of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion. 





Aviation and Agriculture 


Aviation and agriculture, working together, could in the 
near future revolutionize food and produce marketing for the 
benefit of the whole nation, Eugene E. Wilson, chairman of the 
Aircraft Industries Association, of America, Inc., told a dinner 
meeting of the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives at 
Chicago, Ill., January 7. 


The two should act together to speed up a development 
in air transportation that would create additional employment 
and income, as well as contribute importantly to national secu- 
rity, said Mr. Wilson, adding that each industry had accom- 
plished “the impossible” in the war and should now cooperate 
for equally vital peacetime objectives. 


Mr. Wilson, who is also vice-chairman of United Aircraft 
Corporation, pointed out that the important development of 
World War II was emergence of air transport as a major 
military and economic factor in world affairs. 

“Further development of air transport,” he said, “is as 
much in the interest of national security as the development of 
new types of aircraft, flying missiles, atomic energy and other 
instruments of air power. It is in the field of agricultural 
products that the most promising initial development of air 
cargo is to be found. Aviation and agriculture already have 
completed experiments which demonstrate that with the co- 
operation of government, farmers, shippers and the trade, great 
increases in the volume of fresh farm produce shipped by air 
are to be expected in the near future. For example, it has been 
authoritatively estimated that almost one-third of the fruits 
and vegetables shipped from out of the great winter garden 
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area might go by air if the air freight rate could be brought 
down to 10 cents per ton mile, a foreseeable goal. r 
“Important among factors now retarding a reduction in Pp 
rate are arbitrary government restrictions which prevent the 
use by operators of the full potential of cargo aircraft specially 
designed for the job of carrying farm produce. Agriculture and Surplus 
Aviation should work with shippers to remove these and the pects 
other barriers to speedy development of transport types espe- 
cially needed for the air cargo job.” Oo 


Mr. Wilson also said that agriculture and aviation could 
find common ground in supporting “a national policy to fosier 
research and development in all fields so as to strengthen our 
world position and thus support our foreign policy.” 





























“Experience shows that research and development in aero-| @ Dis 
nautics need not be a dead burden upon the national economy,” pip 
he continued. “Many aeronautical inventions developed orig- ferred by 
inally for military purposes will find immediate application in |impossibl 
air transport, thus hastening the time when air carriers can | be Consic 
reduce rates to levels required to move large quantities of farm |8°vermm<« 
produce. In turn, the development of these inventions will give | High 
employment in factories and in transportation and thus help! 1. If t 
create wider markets for farm products.” | movement 

a = the east s 

points. 
s = 1: 2. Dis 
Air Power Research and Airlines 3, All 

General H. H. Arnold, commanding general of the Army —, 
Air Forces, in an address on a nationwide radio broadcast out- | gustry, ec 
lined a peacetime program of air power research and develop- 5. Pul 
ment that, he said, “will also help the civilian airlines; will } ig all effo 
make flying safer for the traveling public.” 6. Dis 

He said that the sole mission for the Army Air Forces in | proves in 
the future of aviation was to preserve the peace; that over- jtional sec 
whelming air power, at the disposal of an international security 
council, was the present way to peace, and that, to maintain Rect 
such air power for the United States, it was necessary to main- | moveme 
tain a minimum of a 70-group air force of 3,900 planes and | Points, t 
about 400,000 men, “for national security at the moment;” to } be in ke 
maintain constant and driving research, “the foundation of | troleum 
air power,” and to cultivate public support of air power “so }service | 
that Americans become the most air-minded people in the | preclude 
world.” standby. 

“Even now,” he said, “the grecat passenger aircraft of “Di 
intercontinental travel are themselves the result of the stimulus | any for 
of the need of our Army Air Forces for aircraft of monster | report a 
capacity and long range. The routes they follow are blazed } that the 
by the Air Forces. The instrument techniques that carry them f any way 
through night and bad weather, the scientific aids to navigation, | value. I 
the knowledge of weather, and many other methods and de- fas true 
vices that sustain their flight came from the impetus that war ] based of 
gave to research. ment. I 

“I believe that more of these things will be the rich by- } originat 
products of preserving the peace by the Air Force.” ing non 

AIR CARRIER ACCOUNTS SYSTEMS a... 

The Civil Aeronautics Board, by orders Nos. 4349 and 4351, | to give 1 
has amended the Uniform System of Accounts for Domestic } selves , 
Air Carriers (CAB Form 2780 Manual 1-1-42), and the form J ticipati 
of Report of Financial and Operating Statistics for Domestic } to jj]. 
Air Carriers (CAB Form 2780), respectively, to substitute air- } poratio: 
port-to-airport mileages for course-flown mileages, effective | viduals 
as applied to operations performed on and after January 1. ug) 

C. A. B. VACANCY pagent 

President Truman, in answer to a question at his press J concide 
conference, January 8, said he would fill the present vacancy individ 
on the Civil Aeronautics Board when he had found the right ] 5, leas 
man. The vacancy was created by the recent resignation of they c 
Edward P. Warner who was vice-chairman of the board. lines 

UNITED AIR FREIGHT SERVICE sale. 

United Air Lines has announced plans for inauguration of a 
air freight service over its coast-to-coast and Pacific Coast system, ‘N 
effective February 1. United’s air freight tariff, filed with the } @qur 
Civil Aeronautics Board, shows rates as low as 27 cents a lines s| 
pound on shipments of 3,000 pounds from coast to coast, accord- mitted 
ing to C. P. Graddick, the company’s director of air cargo. Mr. } Ments. 
Graddick said that air freight was designed for the heavy line tr 
package type of cargo, moving on less frequent schedules, with have t 
optional pickup and delivery. > 

Saad escehascincbissaliaaliaiabtibina lig 
A. A. R. STEEL MARKING PAMPHLET sets 

An illustrated pamphlet, “Marking and Bundling of Steel } Congr 
and Steel Products,” has been published by the committee on TJ 
prevention of logs and damage, freight claim division, Associa- } if it p 
tion of American Railroads. Thirty photographs of good and } It wil] 
bad markings are presented, for ideas and suggestions. Copies } othery 


may be obtained from Lewis Pilcher, committee secretary, 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 
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“| Pipeline Di 1k 
n i 
"| Pipeline Disposal Report 
ial] a . . : 
oa Surplus Property Administration Discusses Various As- 
| the pects of Problem: Prefers Private Ownership and 
aspe- . . 

Operation but Says Government Operation 

ould May Be Necessary; Rates and Tanker 
gies Operations Considered 
Aero. Disposal of the “Big Inch” and “Little Inch” petroleum 
mv.” pipelines by the government to private interests is pre- 
orig- }ferred by the Surplus Property Administration but if that is 
yn in |impossible, public operation on a full cost basis may have to 
ean | be considered by Congress, according to a S. P. A. report on 
farm | government-owned pipelines submitted to Congress. 
give | Highlights of the proposed disposal plan are: 
help | _‘1. If the Big Inch and Little Big Inch cannot be disposed of for the 


imovement of crude oil and petroleum products from the southwest to 
the east seaboard, they should be disposed of for service to interior 
points. 

2. Disposal to private interests will be given preference. 

3. All segments of the petroleum industry, particularly small inde- 
pendent operators, will be given the opportunity of acquiring the lines. 

4. Should it prove impossible to sell the lines to the petroleum in- 
dustry, consideration will be given to the possibilities of lease. 

5. Public operation on a full cost basis may have to be considered 
if all efforts to dispose of the lines to private industry should fail. 

6. Disposal for conversion to natural gas will be favored only if it 
proves impossible to keep the lines in petroleum service and the na- 
I tional security is otherwise adequately protected. 



























Recommending that the lines be disposed of to continue 
movement of oil either to the Eastern seaboard or to interior 


a points, the report points out that either of these uses “would 
” to J be in keeping with the expressed desire of the Army-Navy Pe- 


troleum Board that the lines be readily available for petroleum 
service in the event of another emergency. They would also 
preclude the undesirable alternative of holding the lines in 
standby.” : : 

“Disposal to private interests will be given preference over 
any form of government financing, ownership, or control,” the 
report adds. “Terms of sale must, however, include a provision 
that the properties are not to be resold, or basically altered in 
any way that would materially affect or destroy their military 


ation, | value. It must also be provided that the lines are to be operated 

d de- Jas true common carriers of petroleum or its products at rates 

t war I based on the cost of service plus a reasonable return on invest- 
ment. Reasonable tariff requirements as to minimum tenders, 

h by- Joriginating and terminal storage, and other regulations affect- 
ing non-owning shippers must be assured. 

“All segments of the petroleum industry will be given the 
opportunity of acquiring the lines. Special effort will be made 

4351, | to give the many small and independent operators, who by them- 

nestiC | selves cannot acquire the properties, the opportunity of par- 

form | ticipating in a joint venture which would be of mutual benefit 

nestic | to all. This might be accomplished by the creation of a cor- 
€ all- | poration, the shares of which would be held by various indi- 
ective | viduals, cooperatives, or associations. 

1. “Should it prove impossible to sell the line tc the petroleum 
industry, either because the major companies are not interested 
or the smaller or independent operators cannot act effectively, 

press } consideration will be given to the possibilities of lease. Several 

‘cancy } individuals and companies have inquired as to expected policy 

Tight | on leasing, some suggesting that this is the one way in which 

ion of they could determine the postwar economic potential of the 
lines. A lease for this purpose might well lead to subsequent 
sale. 

: f Public Operation 

eats “Numerous groups and firms which have no intention of 

th the | &cquiring the properties have expressed interest in using the 

onts a | lines should they continue in operation. A few have even com- 

.ccord- | mitted themselves as to the estimated magnitude of their ship- 

o. Mr. | Ments. In view of this active interest in common-carrier pipe- 

heavy | line transportation, public operation on a full-cost basis may 

; with | have to be considered if all efforts to dispose of the lines to pri- 

E vate industry should fail. As a last resort, this would preclude 
the necessity of holding the lines in standby, and would make 
low-cost, dependable transportation available to all. Such action 
wouid not be taken, however, without the express approval of 

tee on G- ‘Disposal for conversion to natural gas will be favored only 
ssocia- ] if it proves impossible to keep the lines in petroleum service. 
od and It will be considered then if the national security appears to be 
oe otherwise adequately protected.” 

retary, 


Conversion to gas, the report added, might entail serious 


aes 
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disruption to eastern coal, railroad and other industries, ac- 
cording to the report. 


Government Lines Described 


The report described in detail the past operations and po- 
tential uses of the six government-owned oil lines, aggregating 
almost 3,500 miles, which were constructed at a total invest- 
ment of $161,000,000 to help offset the wartime tank ship short- 
age by increasing overland deliveries of petroleum and pe- 
troleum products from the mid-western and southwestern pro- 
ducing and refining regions to the heavy consuming area along 
the east coast. These lines are: 


(1) The 24-inch War Emergency Crude Line—the Big Inch—extend- 
ing 1,340 miles from Longview, in the East Texas oil fields, to the New 
York-Philadelphia refinery area. It has a capacity of 300,000 barrels a 
day and cost $78,500,00. 

(2) The 20-inch War Emergency Products Line—the Little Big 
Inch—extending 1,475 miles from the Texas Gulf Coast refinery area 
to the New York area. Capacity 235,000 barrels of gasoline a day. Cost 
$67,300,000. 

(3) Southwest Emergency Pipe Line, extending 154 miles from 
Refugio, near Corpus Christi, to Houston, Texas. Cost $6,130,000. 

(4) Florida Emergency Pipe Line, extending 200 miles across 
northern Florida from Carrabello to Jacksonville. Cost $4,200,000. 

(5) Plantation Extension Pipe Line, extending 179 miles from 
Greensboro, N. C., to Richmond, Va. Cost $3,400,000. 

(6) Ohio Emergency Pipe Line, extending 82 miles from Tiffin to 
Doylestown, O. Cost $1,500,000. 


“With the exception of the Ohio Emergency, which is still 
under lease to a private carrier, all these lines are now out of 


service, or in the process of terminating operations,” said the 
S. P. A., adding: 


The four smaller government-owned lines, of which only Southwest 
Emergency exceeded $5,000,000 in cost, present few or no problems 
from a policy standpoint. There is reasonable prospect of finding some 
economic use for each of them in its present location, and no opposition 
has been voiced to disposition for any purpose. Sale of these properties 
for use in place is in accordance with the objectives of the surplus 
property act which pertain to the fostering of new independent enter- 
prise and the creation of employment. It is obviously preferable to 
their costly removal or disposal for their low value as scrap. Barring 
unforeseen objections by the armed services, there appears no reason 
that these lines should be held in standby for further emergency 
petroleum service if other uses can be found. 


Difficulties Realized 

With respect to the Big and Little Big Inch, the many conflicting 
views and the potential impact of peacetime use of these facilities on 
various established industries make it exceedingly difficult to formulate 
a policy which is distinctly in the public interest and at the same time 
fair to the private groups involved. However, certain facts stand out 
which, in themselves, are the cornerstones of disposal policy. 

1. The Big Inch and Little Big Inch were especially designed for 
petroleum service. During the emergency, they performed beyond all 
expectations. They have a demonstrable economy and efficiency in 
comparison with any other postwar means of petroleum transportation. 
They should, therefore, have more value in this service than for any 
other purpose. 

2. Conversion to natural gas is economically feasible and possible 
from an engineering standpoint. However, since many of the existing 
facilities would be without value, and much additional investment 
would be required, disposal for this purpose would appear desirable 
only if disposal for petroleum proves impossible. 

3. The findings of the Army-Navy Petroleum Board, which are 
assumed to apply principally if not exclusively to the Big and Little 
Inch, that government-owned pipe lines would be vitally necessary in 
case of another national emergency, make it imperative that these lines 
be retained or disposed of in a way that will insure their ready avail- 
ability for Gulf to east coast petroleum service. 

4. Retention in standby is generally conceded to be unjustifiably 
expensive and would not prevent deterioration of the properties. More- 
over, it would constitute needless economic waste because of the poten- 


tial usefulness of these facilities for one or another productive pur- 
pose.’’ 


Investment in Pipelines 


The government is the sole non-industry owner of oil-car- 
rying pipelines, accerding to the report. Present invested capi- 
tal in these lines is about $1,500,000,000, of which government 
investment of $161,000,000 is approximately 10 per cent. In 
1939, according to the report, 18 companies producing only 44 
per cent of the crude oil taken from the ground owned 70 per 
cent of the nation’s crude oil pipeline mileage and accounted 
for 76 per cent of the crude run to still. The same group of 
companies owned 88 per cent of the products-line mileage and 
accounted for 80 per cent of domestic gasoline sales. Approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the total pipeline mileage is designated 
as common carrier by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
However, more than 90 per cent of the oil put through industry 
lines in 1939 was owned by oil companies which control the 
pipeline owners, S. P. A. reported. 

“In the years preceding Pearl Harbor, numerous trends 
were discernible in the pipeline industry, all pointing toward 
greater economy and efficiency of operation, with resultant ex- 
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pansion of the industry and a strengthening of the competitive 
position of pipe lines in comparison with other domestic means 
of petroleum transport,” the report continued. 

Both the Big Inch and Little Big Inch embody most of the 
recent features of pipeline engineering, operation and design 
which subtantially increase efficiency and lower costs, the re- 
port pointed out, and offer three distinct possibilities for post- 
war use: (1) continuance in the service for which they were 
designed; (2) segmentation, reversal, or conversion to other 
petroleum service; and (3) conversion to the transportation of 
natural gas. 

‘From the purely economic standpoint of comparative 
costs,” S. P. A. reported, “there appears to be no reason that 
the Big Inch should not continue in the service for which it was 
built in competition with tankers or any other form of trans- 
portation. To the contrary, many estimates and all available 
data give it a cost advanage.” 

In regard to the Little Big Inch, S. P. A. reported that 
“much of what may be said of the economics of Big Inch opera- 
tion also pertains to the Little Big Inch. Like its counterpart 
in the crude oil service, it is the largest and most economical] 
and efficient products line in existence, and is beyond compari- 
son with any prewar facility. It is, however, in a less strong 
position in relation to tankers,” but “conversion to Diesel power 
might make it competitive at capacity.” 


Discussion of Rates 


Even if operating costs on either the Big or Little Big Inch 
were equal to, or somewhat in excess of, comparable tanker 
costs, the pipelines would not necessarily be non-competitive, 
the report continued, adding: 


To the many petroleum shippers who neither own nor have a 
financial interest in transportation facilities, prevailing rates, and not 
the cost of operation, constitute the cost of transportation. That rates 
do not correspond with costs is a well-known fact which is reflected in 
the high return on investment enjoyed by many pipeline companies 
before the war and by the wide fluctuations in prewar tanker rates. 
Between 1935 and 1939 pipeline rates, which were relatively stable, 
yielded an average return on investment to companies reporting to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ranging from 28 per cent in 1935 to 
39 per cent in the latter year. One company enjoyed a return of more 
than 90 per cent in each of three successive years. 

During the same period, monthly average single-voyage tanker 
rates between the Gulf Coast and east coast ports, which do not reflect 
the actual extremes, ranged from 14 to 60 cents per barrel on gasoline 
and from 14 to 54 cents for the transportation of crude oil. Since tanker 
rates, like any other transportation charge, cannot be lower than the 
cost of operation over any substantial period of time, it follows that 
prewar tanker rates frequently reached levels far above the full cost of 
service. It also follows that the Big Inch pipelines, if operated as com- 
mon carriers equally available to all at rates based on the cost of 
service plus a reasonable (seven per cent) return on investment might 
well. be competitive under such conditions. In addition, they would act 
as stabilizers of excessive rates by other means of transport, thereby 
permanently reducing the cost of distribution to shippers who do not 
possess their own facilities, but who, as in most other industries, de- 
pend on common carrier transportation. 


Both Big Inch and Little Big Inch would be without equal 
for the transportation of petroleum to interior points where 
they would not come into competition with tankers, S. P. A. 
reported. No overland facilities, including industry-owned pipe 
lines, have comparable economy or efficiency, according to the 
report. 

Effect of Tanker Allocations 


The report also emphasized that more than 50 per cent 
of the tankers supplying the east coast area with crude oil and 
petroleum products are government-owned, and that had it not 
been for the willingness of the government to allocate publicly- 
owned tankers to private use on a charter basis pending avail- 
ability of tankers for sale, the petroleum industry would not 
yet have been able to discontinue use of the Big and Little Big 
Inch pipelines. 

‘From a disposal standpoint,” the report continued, “the 
present deficit of privately-owned petroleum transport facilities 
means that the major oil companies must, if they are to resume 
their traditional role as owners of transportation facilities, pur- 
chase a substantial number of tankers. 

For the Gulf to east coast service, they have the option of 
buying the Big or Little Big Inch pipelines, or acquiring an 
equivalent number of tankers. Thus it follows that government 
policy in the disposal of ships, insofar as it affects the sale 
of tankers, has a vital bearing on the disposal of the two big 
pipe lines in the petroleum service for which they were de- 
signed.” (The Congress now has before it two so-called “ship 
sales bills’ which propose a statutory sales price for tankers 
ranging from 60 to 100 per cent of the prewar or normal cost.) 


Oil Company Practices 


The report said “it has been frequently charged that, their 
common-carrier status notwithstanding, pipeline subsidiaries of 
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major oil companies have deliberately excluded non-owners 
from the use of these facilities by means of excessive rates, high 
minimum tender requirements and other practices in further- 
ance of monopoly in the petroleum industry by elimination of 
the small or independent operator.” It also recalled that “prac- 
tically every charge that has been made against major oil com- 
panies alleging illegal or irregular practices in pipeline opera- 
tion is contained in a suit filed by the Department of Justice 
against the American Petroleum Institute on Sept. 30, 1940.” 
This complaint, along with other anti-trust actions, was held in 
abeyance during the national emergency, but has recently been 
revived. 

“In view of the seriousness of these charges and the wide- 
spread public interest in making pipelines true common car- 
fiers equally available to all, extreme care must be exercised in 
disposing of government-owned lines,” the report asserted. If 
sold to private interests for use in transportation of petroleum, 
preference must be given to prospective purchasers who, by 
the nature of their interest and connections, would be most 
likely to operate them as true common carriers, or else some 
such provision should be included in the terms of sale.” 


Surplus Transport Facilities 


Reporting to Congress information about government-owned 
transportation facilities costing not less than $5,000,000 each 
which had been or were about to be declared surplus, the Sur- 
plus Property Administration listed 44 airports that cost a to- 
tal of $343,000,000 and two water terminals whose total cost 
was about $12,000,000, but it also observed that there were many| 
railroad installations and airports in the surplus category that 
cost less than $5,000,000 each and that the facilities in question 
did not include transportation equipment, such as trucks, busses, 
barges and railway equipment, for which the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation had spent a total of nearly $190,000,000. 

The report was submitted to Congress by W. Stuart Syming- 
ton, surplus property administrator, pursuant to a requirement 
of section 19 of the surplus property act of 1944 that the S. P. A. 
report to Congress on the disposal of certain war plants and 
other facilities costing $5,000,000 or more. Pipelines and ship- 
yards were excluded from the instant report, Mr. Symington 
said, “because these classes of property are pecifically listed 
elsewhere in the act and will be covered by separate reports.” 


Aid to Barge, Motor Lines 


He said the R. F. C. had reported that it had purchased 
transport. equipment for three barge lines, seven bus lines and 
51 truck lines. The R. F. C. also had purchased “a substantial 
amount of railway equipment,” and to its total expenditure of 
nearly $190,000,000 for transport equipment of the types named 
would be added other large amounts that had been spent di- 
rectly by the military agencies, he stated. 

“The airport expansion was especially large,” he continued. 
“During the war period capital expenditure on civil airports is 
estimated to have been $654,000,000, of which about 90 per cent 
was provided by the government, In addition, the Army and 
Navy by 1944 owned 591 air installations and occupied 395. The 
estimated expenditure upon these military installations during 
the period 1940-44 was 3.2 billion dollars, of which perhaps one- 
half to two-thirds can be regarded as applicable to airport fa- 
cilities. The magnitude of these civil and military expenditures 
can be judged by comparison with the figure of 373 million dol- 
lars which is the estimated investment in airports prior to 1940, 
as far back as airport construction records go.” 

Adaptation of. the railroads to the wartime situation, the 
S. P. A. reported, was in large part accomplished by the rail- 
roads themselves by improved operating practices and purchase 
of additional equipment under the general supervision of gov- 
ernment agencies. However, there were many secondary instal- 
lations which it was necessary to make in adjustment to war- 
time traffic, it said, adding: 


A few abandoned roads were rehabilitated; some railroad trackage 
was reinforced to withstand the impact of heavily loaded wartime traf- 
fic; bridges were constructed as emergency railroad river crossings; 
tracks were laid between two or more railroads to reduce the mileage 
of the cars interchanged by those roads; tracks and buildings were 
constructed to provide transportation between new manufacturing plants 
or government installations and nearby common carriers; spurs were 
run to mines; facilities were added to the existing transportation 
property of various installations; and yards were provided at strategic 
localities to regulate the movement of traffic into ports of embarkation 
to avoid congestion. While no one of these facilities cost more than 
5 miilion dollars, there is, in the aggregate, a considerable disposal 
problem. 

Other Railroad ‘“‘War’”’ Facilities 


A considerable part of the railway facilities constructed to serve 
wartime needs consists of railway trackage and supporting facilities 
to serve military camps, airports, supply depots, hospitals, and other 
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military installations as well as to serve new industrial plants. Many 
of the facilities are located within the boundaries of such projects 
and the Army has reported an expenditure of 199 million dollars on 
trackage and appurtenant facilities and equipment to serve them. Some 
facilities will be declared surplus only as the projects of which they 
are a part are declared surplus to the needs of the military services. 
It is, therefore, at present, not possible to determine when, where, and 
in — quantity these miscellaneous rail facilities will be declared 
surplus. 

The Army has provided data showing the character of the rail 
facilities serving 190 airfields or bases, 60 camps, four centers, 33 
depots, 22 general hospitals, eight holding and reconsignment plants, 
30 ordnance and chemical-warfare works, 14 port terminals, and six 
miscellaneous Army installations. Data of this sort will be made com- 
plete, and similar information is being made available by the Navy. 
An exhaustive listing and description of the facilities is under way... . 
‘The only transportation facilities which cost more than 5 million 
dollars, and which have been or are likely to be declared surplus, are 
found in the two categories of airports and port terminals.... This 
report is... confined primarily to these categories. 


Army and Navy Airports 


According to the report, the Army and Navy at the end 
of the war had under their control nearly 1,000 airport proper- 
ties in the United States, and about 600 of these were on gov- 
ernment-owned land, while the others were on land leased by 
the government or partly owned and partly leased. 

Of the 44 airports costing more than $5,000,000 each that 
had been or probably would be declared surplus, the costliest 
war Fairfax Field, Kansas City, Kan., for which $19,956,000 had 
been spent, the S. P. A. report showed. Eight other airports in 
that list cost between $10,000,000 and $14,000,000 each, and 13 
cost over $7,000,000 and less than $10,000,000 each. 

The S. P. A. reported that, on the basis of current plans, 
there were about 200 more airports, each with a reported cost 
of less than $5,000,000, which also had been or were likely to 
be declared surplus. 


“In addition,” it said, “the military services are retaining 
a large number of air installations in inactive status. Some of 
these may be declared surplus when postwar military plans 
have matured. How many of all these various properties will, 
in fact, be disposed of for continued use as peacetime airports 
cannot be determined at this time.” 


Waterfront Terminals 


The report embodied the following information about sur- 
plus port terminals: 


There are two port terminals, each with a reported cost in excess 
of 5 million dollars, which will probably be declared surplus: Port 
Johnston and Hog Island. Port Johnston, located in Bayonne, N. J., 
has a reported cost of 5.1 million dollars, including rail facilities of 
$159,000. It contains a small pier approximately 300 feet in length, and 
facilities for a main assembly building, for storage, for repair shops, 
and for open storage. Hog Island, located in Philadelphia, has a 
reported cost of 7.1 million dollars, including rail facilities costing 
nearly 2.9 million doilars. It includes a wharf 3,600 feet long, 112 
acres of land, a 100-car holding yard, a 75-car classification yard, 
housing facilities for 200 enlisted men, mess halls, and repair, inspec- 
tion and decontamination facilities. 

In addition there are two port terminals costing more than 5 mil- 
lion dollars which are or will be excess to the current needs of the 
Transportation Corps of the Army, but to which the War Department 
currently does not intend to relinquish title or full control. These are 
Castle Island, Boston, which has a reported cost of 9.2 million dollars, 
and Caven Point, N. Y., which has a reported cost of 8.2 million 
dollars. In the event it is found desirable to release these two facilities, 
they would be made available to an outside agency by means of a 
revocable permit or by leasing them on a recovery basis. There is not 
likely to be declared surplus any Navy project costing 5 milion dollars 
or more. 

Finally, there are 10 port terminals, each with a reported cost of 
less than 5 million dollars, which are likely to be declared surplus. 


The port terminals would, in the ordinary case, be disposed 
of for use as port facilities to the port authorities of the com- 
munities in which they were located, Mr. Symington said. Fail- 
ing this, he added, they would be classified according to their 
best available use and disposed of accordingly. 


Airport Disposal Procedure 


The report stated that airports and port terminals would 
be disposed of ‘in accordance with the basic policy established 
by section 13 (c) of the surplus property act which provides 
that no airport or port terminals, including necessary operating 
equipment, shall be disposed of until it ha first been offered for 
Sale or lease to the state, political subdivision thereof, or mu- 
mcipelity in which it is situated, or to all municipalities in the 

Icinity.” 

“When an airport, as such, is not desired by government 
agencies, or state or local governments,” it continued, “it will be 
disposed of as an airport, where possible, to another purchaser 
not entitled to a priority, preferably by sale at fair value, but 
by lease if necessary. In event that all or any part of an air- 
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port is not required for airport purposes, the property not re- 
quired for this purpose will be classified accordingly to its high- 
est and best use and disposed of accordingly.” 


Disposition of Rail Facilities 


With respect to disposal policy affecting railway facilities, 
the report set forth the following: 


Miscellaneous railway facilities will in the ordinary case be useful 
additions to the railroads with which they are connected, and it is 
anticipated that sales to them will generally be possible on terms 
acceptable to regulatory commissions. 

Substantial amounts of trackage lying within the confines of mili- 
tary installations may in many cases be disposed of as parts of those 
installations where they are to be used for airports, hospitals, and 
other public institutional uses. 

Failing their disposal-for use in place, railway facilities will have 
to be scrapped, and the rails and other equipment disposed of as 
reclaimed materials. 


Heavy Loading Rate Cuts 


The public hearings of the traffic executive committee, 
Illinois Freight Association, on proposals to establish rates 10 
per cent lower than the present rates on domestic shipments 
of higher carload minimum weights on specified commodities, 
opened the morning of January 3, in Room 312-A, Union Sta- 
tion Building, Chicago. The commodities were the same as 
those listed and heard by the Traffic Executive Association of 
the eastern railroads, and with only four exceptions, the pro- 
aw were identical (see Traffic World, December 29, 
p. , 

Relatively few shipper representatives appeared, and those 
who did so presented substantially the same evidence as that 
given before the eastern railroads. 

R. G. Raasch, chairman of the hearing, announced that the 
purpose of the hearings on January 3 and 4 was to try to “catch 
up” to the eastern railroads. Henceforth, he stated, the I. F. A. 
proposed to join the eastern lines in their public hearings, in 
— to conserve the time of both shippers and railroad offi- 
cials. 

Waste Paper 


John Middleton, traffic manager of the Pioneer Paper Stock 
Co., Chicago, described his company as buying agent for the 
parent organization, the Container Corporation of America. 
Waste paper does not lend itself to heavier loading, “and we 
are definitely against tHis proposal,” he said. 

“Tiering of the bales creates a hazardous loading and 
unloading problem and for this reason waste paper has been 
moving under an exception to O. D. T. 18-A,” said he, mention- 
ing also the labor cost involved in tiering. 

A survey of 75 inbound cars in three representative mills 
produced an average weight of 31,411 pounds, Mr. Middleton 
said, adding: 


Waste paper is still a scarce commodity, and under these conditions 
it is often impossible to ship much above minimum on some grades. 
. . . Heavier loading through the medium-of improved methods of 
baling is being accomplished in the modern waste paper plants and 
our average loadings in Chicago are around 35,000 pounds for all grades. 
Your proposal is foreign to the waste paper industry and we recom- 
mend its removal from the docket. 


Mr. Middleton called attention to the fact that waste-paper 
shippers were absent from the hearing. He said that to publish 
a dual minimum rate of 50,000 would result in a “paper” rate, 
and stated he understood the railroads were removing such 
paper rates. One committee member cheerfully observed that 
“This is a paper rate—a waste paper rate.” 5 

E. M. Broderick, traffic manager of the Morris Paper Mills, 
Morris, Ill., announced he agreed with Mr. Middleton’s re- 
marks. He said that 1,100 cars of waste paper received showed 
an average loading of 34,511. Mr. Broderick suggested a min- 
imum of 36,000 pounds. 

Coffee 


Speaking on the proposal to establish a dual minimum of 
70,000 pounds on coffee, Louis A. Schwartz, general manager 
of the New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, and also representing 
the Green Coffee Association, the Wisconsin Coffee Association 
of Milwaukee, and the Topeka Traffic Association, opposed the 
proposal, as he had before the eastern railroads’ hearing. The 
adoption of dual minima would result in discrimination against 
the small receivers and would disturb port relationships, 
said he. 

Prior to O. D. T. 18-A, Mr. Schwartz said, the average car 
of green coffee was loaded to 40,000. Under O. D. T., it was 
necessary to secure permits, because shippers were in no posi- 
tion to load to full visible capacity, said he. “We feel the small 
roasters in the interior will revert to buying in normal quanti- 
ties of about 30-40,000 pounds,” he said, requesting the I. F. A. 
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to hold the proposal in abeyance until the Interstate Commerce 
Commission passes on the question of dual minima. 

Mr. Raasch announced that a letter had been received from 
E. M. Brinckmann, traffic manager of the Jewel Tea Co., Inc., 
asking that the proposal be withdrawn. 

E. L. O’Brien, representing the Thomas J. Webb Co. of 
Chicago, proposed a minimum of 60,000 pounds on green coffee, 
as did R. H. Wilkes, traffic manager of the Warfield Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Candy and Confections 


Peter J. Klein, traffic manager of the Cracker Jack Co., 
chairman of the executive committee of the Confectioner’s 
Traffic Association, and representing the Manufacturing Con- 
fectioners’ Traffic Conference of the United States and the 
Trunk Line and New England Candy and Chocolate Transpor- 
tation Association, stated the confectionery industry wished to 
“go on record as not being in accord with the minimum weight 
of 70,000 pounds per car as proposed. Our experience has in- 
dicated that it is not possible for our industry to load this 
weight,” adding: : 


We have circularized the membership of the three groups mentioned 
above, and we find the following: Average loading for a pre-war year 
indicates 41,400 pounds per car, and for the year 1944, average loading 
was 53,000 pounds per car. . . . The consensus of our groups, after due 
analysis of increased costs involved for heavier loading, is that a 15 
per cent reduction in rate would be more reasonable than the 10 per 
cent offered. 


There are many varieties of candy, he said, and the dif- 
ferences in densities are great. 

Frank Johnson, chief clerk, traffic department, the William 
Wrigley, Jr., Co., and also representing the National Associa- 
tion of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, said the industry favored 
a 10 per cent reduction for loading to 70,000 pounds. Loading 
in 1944 averaged 98,770 pounds, he said. 


Magazines 


G. G. Zorn, assistant to general traffic manager, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Chicago, supported the carriers’ proposal for a 
dual minimum of 70,000 on magazines and other articles, in- 
cluding catalogs. “We find no difficulty in loading 70,000 
pounds,” he stated. “Prior to the war, we loaded up to 90,000 
pounds in a 40-foot car. After-O. D. T. 18-A, we loaded as 
much as 111,000 pounds.” 

Mr. Zorn said the Sears company distributed over 6,000,000 
catalogs, twice yearly. While it would not be possible to take 
advantage of the higher minimum in‘shipping to the smaller 
communities, he stated his company could use the 70,000-pound 
minimum to larger cities—‘‘and with a yearly transportation 
ae $25-$28,000,000 we are always looking for ways to save,” 
said he. 

Herman R. Fritz, representing Montgomery Ward & Co., 
concurred generally in Mr. Zorn’s remarks, stating his com- 
pany had no difficulty in loading to 70,000 pounds. Mr. Fritz 
suggested the incentive rate cut be 15 per cent. 

The hearing adjourned to 10 a. m. January 4. 

At the start of the January 4 hearing, Chairman Raasch 
announced that the seven or eight commodities not yet listed 
for hearing at the current session—commodities already heard 
by the eastern railroads—would be docketed for hearing late 
in January. 

Iron and Steel 


On the proposal for a higher minimum of 100,000 pounds 
on iron and steel articles, manufactured, J. D. Kelleher, divi- 
sion traffic manager of the American Can Co., Chicago, stated 
he favored the proposed higher minimum of 100,000 pounds 
with a 10 per cent rate cut, on tin terne and black plate. He 
said such articles were now being loaded to 100,000 pounds 
under O. D. T. 18-A, and were not competitive with other 
iron and steel articles. Mr. Kelleher asked that tin terne and 
black plate be considered separately by the carriers, rather 
than be delayed pending action on other items on the iron and 
steel list. 

Paul A. Fryer, district traffic manager, Chicago, for the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., asked if the statement presented by him 
at the September 13 heavy loading hearings of the eastern 
roads was on the records of the Illinois Freight Association. 
Mr. Raasch said the I. F. A. had received a transcript of all 
testimony taken by the Traffic Executive Committee of the 
eastern railroads in its series of hearings. 


Mr. Fryer said Bethlehem Steel was unalterably opposed 
to a dual system of freight rates, because its disadvantages 
far outweigh its advantages, because it would disturb com- 
mercial practices, and because it discriminates against smaller 
producers and buyers. He said the carriers’ heavier loading 
proposal, if effective, would require extra handling and storage 
space at the mills. He said he had no objection to the carriers’ 
treating tin terne and black plate separately, but he observed 
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that serious damages were noted by his company on heavy 
loads of tin plate during the war. When cars were loaded with 
tin plate to 120-130,000 pounds, said he, floors in some of the 
cars tended to give, and loads shifted. He said shock records 
on such cars had registered as high as four degrees. 

Mr. Kelleher said his company had not noted any appre- 
ciable rise in damage claims with inbound shipments of tin 
plate during the war. 

A. W. Dahlstrom, traffic manager of the Greater Muskegon 
Chamber of Commerce, Muskegon, Mich., had presented a 
statement to the eastern carriers at their hearing, which was 
also turned over to the I. F. A. The statement noted that 
“our member foundries manufacture a variety of rough iron 
and steel castings,’ the majority of which cannot physically 
load to a weight of 100,000 pounds, the general practice being 
to load them to present minimum weight of 40,000 pounds. 





Mr. Dahlstrom presented several exhibits, one of which | 


showed rates and weights “on suggested or alternative adjust- 
ment, namely, multiple rates of 10 per cent, 15 per cent and 
20 per cent below the present rates for respective minimum 
weights of 50,000 pounds, 60,000 pounds and 80,000 pounds. As 
castings in the main, usually cannot be loaded to weight in 
excess of 80,000 pounds, that is the maximum weight that 
should be established thereon.” 

No other shippers appeared on the various commodities 
docketed. 

More |. F. A. Hearings Set 


The traffic executive committee of the Illinois Freight As- 
sociation will “catch up” to the eastern railroads by holding 
public hearings, beginning at 10 a. m., January 17, in room 
336, Union Station Building, Chicago, on proposals to estab- 
lish rates 10 per cent lower than present rates on domestic 
shipments of higher specified carload minimum weights on 
specified commodities moving from, to and within Illinois 
Freight Association territories. 

The commodities, with proposed minima, follow: 


Radios, 40,000 pounds; oil cloth, 50,000; linoleum, 70,000; rubber 
tires, 40,000; rubber shoddy, 80,000; bakery goods, 36,000; licorice, 80,000; 
sulphate of aluminum, 80,000; carbon of calcium, 80,000; dry calcium 
chloride. 85,000; carbonate of calcium, of lime, 75,000. 


The proposed weights are the same as those proposed on 
the commodities by the traffic executive committee of the 
eastern railroads, at its hearings December 5 in Chicago (see 
Traffic World, December 8, p. 1411). 

Persons desiring to be heard are requested to advise R. G. 
Raasch, chairman. After the January 17 hearing, the I. F. A. 
will thenceforth hold joint hearings with the eastern railroads 
on heavy loading rate cut proposals, the first joint hearing to 
be held February 13 at the Union League Club, Chicago. 


VIRGINIA HIGHWAY USER TAXES 


In a ten-year period ended with 1943, receipts of the Vir- 
ginia highway system from taxes and other sources totaled 
$247,580,000, while disbursements aggregated $236,860,000, ac- 
cording to data compiled by the National Highway Users Con- 
ference in a series of studies of highway financing in individual 
states. 

Principal items included in the receipts for the 1934-1943 
period were: Motor vehicle fuel taxes, $126,879,000; registration 
fees and tolls, $62,974,000; motor carrier taxes, $3,640,000; fed- 
eral aid, $41,672,000, and local funds received for debt service 
and construction, $5,215,000 and $4,967,000, respectively. In- 
cluded in the total disbursed in that period were the following: 
State highway construction, $197,677,000, of which $109,472,000 
was spent for construction and rights of way and $52,447,000 
for maintenance, the balance being expended for administration, 
engineering, policing, debt service, and equipment; local roads 
and streets, $22,495,000, and non-highway purposes, $10,889,000. 


GEORGIA TRUCK MEETINGS 
The Motor Vehicle Association of Georgia, Inc., held its 
annual meeting at the Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, the afternoon of 
January 9. In the evening, the association held its annual meet- 
ing at the same hotel, with Jimmie Arrington, editor, Collins, 
Miss., Commercial, speaking on “A Small Town Editor Looks 
at the News.” 


Several other meetings were held on the same day. In 
the morning, at the Ansley Hotel, common carrier owner-oper- 
ators met to discuss revenues and expenses, under the ghail- 


manship of W. M. Miller, general manager, Southern Motor, 


Carriers’ Rate Conference, and the freight claim committee of 
the Georgia association met jointly with the Atlanta O. S. 
and D. group and the Atlanta Motor Freight Agents’ Association 
at the Piedmont Hotel, with Walter Miles, secretary of the 
Motor Carriers’ Southern Claim Conference, in the chair. 
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Trucking Industry Problems 


Commerce Department Survey Sees “Some Support” for 
Motor Carriers’ Claim That L. C. L. Rail Rates Are 
Too Low: Says For-Hire Carriers Lost Some 
Ground to Rails in War Period 














“One of the most serious problems facing the for-hire 
trucking industry is how to improve its competitive posi- 
tion with respect to rates and costs,” says the current monthly 
‘Industry Report on Domestic Transportation,” prepared by 
the transportation unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


} merce. 


The report discusses at length the subject, “The Problem 
of Postwar Service Standards in Motor Freight ‘Transportation.” 
Under that heading the report deals with the following subjects: 


Service Trends During the War Period—Quantity of service; quality 
of service (speed of service, service-connected costs, efficiency of opera- 









ition, other qualitative aspects of service); summary of major O. D. T. 






general orders relating to truck transportation. 

Criteria for Postwar Service Standards and Analysis of Problems 
in Establishing Postwar Service—Competitive character of the indus- 
try, relation of rates to costs, types of service the industry should 
render to reflect inherent advantages, and wartime conservation in 
operation. 












Relation of Rates to Costs 


In discussion of the trucking industry’s competitive position 
with respect to rates and costs, the report referred to the con- 
tention ot the motor carriers that they were compelled to com- 
pete with a rail l. c. l. rate structure “which fails by a wide 
margin to cover the out-of-pocket cost of performing the serv- 
ice.” 




















“No one can doubt that war conditions have aggravated this 
problem in the trucking industry,” said the report. “The in- 
crease in operating expenses of truck lines has been relatively 
more serious than in other transport agencies, chiefly because 
avery high proportion of their costs vary directly with traffic 
and reflect items of expense which have been considerably in- 
flated during the war. Moreover, less equipment and smaller 
quantities ot essential operating supplies have been available to 
them. Maintenance of, and expenses of operating with, overage 
equipment, higher costs for tires, and sharply increased ter- 
minal expenses have been particularly troublesome in the truck- 
ing industry. Less-skilled labor substituted for drafted person- 
nel and higher wages have also been a factor. 

“The operating ratio, or the ratio of operating expenses to 
operating revenues, has risen during the war, in the case of 
Class I intercity truck lines, and no doubt some of the smaller 
companies have experienced substantial increases in this ratio. 
Although there is little evidence that many large carriers have 
discontinued business for financial reasons, available data indi- 
cate that a substantial number of companies, even among the 
Class I group, have shown net operating deficits during the war 
years. For example, the President ordered the O. D. T. in 
August, 1944, to assume ocntrol of 103 motor carriers operating 
in the midwest because labor disturbances threatened to inter- 
rupt their operation. These disturbances arose from the car- 
rier’s contention that their financial condition would not permit 
an increase in wages.” 













Increase in Rates 


The report referred to the rate situation growing out of the 
Ex Parte 148 authorizations, pointing out that motor rate in- 
creases made effective as a result of the rail increases, as well 
as other increases, remained in effect after the Ex Parte 148 
tates had been suspended. 

“The ability of truck operators to take advantage of these 
rate increases varied considerably, depending upon the com- 
j petitive relations with rail lines and other motor lines,” con- 
tinued the report. ‘While it seems that the majority of carriers 
placed the allowable increases in effect, many did not do so be- 
cause they feared such an action would result in a substantial 
loss of business.” 


_ After setting forth some computations on revenue a ton- 
mile of 232 Class I motor carriers with a base of 100 for 1941, 
the report showed 107.1 or an increase of 7.1 in 1944«over 1941. 

“To the extent that rate changes can be measured from the 
foregoing table,” the report continued, “it may be said that 
Property carriers increased their rates slightly in 1942, and that 
In 1944, they were about 7 per cent above the 1941 level.” 

The revenue-ton mile figure for each year was as follows: 
1941, 3.65 cents; 1942, 3.68 cents; 1943, 3.78 cents, and 1944, 
3,91 cents. The figures, based on O. D. T. statistics, were only 
an approximation, said the report. Continuing, it said: 
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. With respect to the contention of the carriers that non-compensatory 
rates maintained by railroads on less-than-carload traffic are threaten- 
ing to ruin many truck lines, the latest developments are the findings 
of the I. C. C. in Docket 28300, Class Rate Investigation, 1939, as to 
the costs of l.c.l. service, and the recent refusal of the Commission to 
accede to the request of the truck lines that the order in that Docket 
for a 10 per cent reduction in interstate class rates for rail freight 
service within territories outside of Official Territory and interterri- 
torially, be modified. 


1. C. C. Finding 


In Docket 28300 the Commission found that, ‘‘Less-than-carload 
traffic generally in all the territories is not bearing its proper share 
of the cost of transportation—in fact, excluding wartime loading, it 
is not yielding, on the average, its out-of-pocket costs plus constant 
expenses solely related to this traffic, plus the cost of collection and 
delivery, in any territory except possibly in the southern... .’’ 

The truck lines used this finding in their claim that l.c.l. rates 
should not be lowered if they are already noncompensatory. In denying 
their request for modification of the order, the I. C. C. stated that 
cost data were based on 1939 operations, at the prewar average load, 
and that the cost data reiate to all l.c.l. traffic and not merely to the 
portion moving on class rates. The Commission stated further that 
many maladjustments would result from establishing separate scales 
of class rates for carload and l.c.l. traffic, or from restricting the 
reduced l.c.l. rates so that they would not apply where pick-up and 
delivery service is provided—an alternative suggested by truckers— 
and that for these reasons the order would not be modified. 


Support for Motor Claim 


It may be concluded from the above facts, however, that; there is 
some support for the motor carriers’ claim that the rail level of l.c.1. 
rates places them under a disadvantage. While it must bé admitted 
that costs per ton of handling l.c.l. traffic have been reduced as a 
result of O. D. T. General Order 1, requiring 10-ton loads for merchan- 
dise traffic, it is equally true that these costs will again rise as the 
average load per merchandise car declines. Already a downward trend 
in average load per l.c.l. car is evident, and in the absence of railroad 
cooperation in retaining heavier loads after the expiration of General 
Order 1, it is possible that the average loading will decline nearly to 
its prewar level. Thus, if loading reverts to the prewar level, the claim 
of the truck lines that rail rates on l.c.l. traffic do not cover costs 
may justify, if the findings of the Commission in Docket 28300 are 
borne out by further studies, some rate action designed to allocate 
traffic more economically. 

One effect of the rate-cost relationship in trucking has been some 
abandonment of bidding for certain classes of traffic. Through so- 
called minimum class-rate stops,.the effective charges on low-rated 
commodities are increased, as previously explained. To an indeter- 
minate degree, this practice results in a diversion of traffic in such 
commodities to rail carriers, who may not necessarily be as well 
fitted to handle this traffic. On the other hand, some of the truck lines 
showing poor financial results have been found to have carried unsuit- 
able types of traffic which produced insufficient revenue for profitable 
operation. 

In conclusion, the suggestion made by the Commission in its report 
denying modification of the class-rate reductions, that railroads give 
careful consideration to their l.c.l. rates to insure that they are on a 
compensatory level, seems well-advised. It seems probable that if 
the heavier loading of merchandise cars, and the attendant economies, 
cannot be retained, some adjustments will have to be made in rail 
rates on traffic for which truck lines compete. 


Types of Service in Future 


That part of the report discussing types of service the 
industry should render to reflect inherent advantages includes 
the following: 


Before mentioning some of the specific problems with respect to 
types of service which reflect the trucking industry’s inherent advan- 
tages, it should be noted first that the industry will be expected to 
improve service in all its qualitative aspects. Desired improvements 
will include resumption of prewar speed of service, reduction of loss 
and damage to freight, betterment of the c.o.d. service, greater financial 
responsibility, regular availability of truck service, and more frequent 
deliveries in local service. In the main, the gradual return of normal 
conditions, including greater availability of trucks and tires, will bring 
automatic improvement in these respects. 

More questions arise in decisions as to what types of service the 
industry should render. To some extent war operation has clarified the 
areas in which trucks may compete to best advantage. As an example, 
use of trucks as extensions of assembly lines—as conveyors of parts and 
subassembles between plants located relatively short distances apart— 
a normal practice in some areas—has “proved extremely efficient and 
may well be still further expanded as a result of war experience. 

Another type of shift in service is that in which the contribution of 
the truck has decreased, but only because of war conditions. For ex- 
ample, the percentage of ‘‘drive-ins’’ of cattle (mostly truck) at 68 
public stockyards increased from 36 per cent of total receipts in 1934 
to 69 per cent in 1941. In 1944 ‘‘drive-ins’’ constituted only 59 per cent 
of total receipts. The steadily upward prewar trend in the contribution 
of trucks to total live stock hauling indicates that such a trend may 
well continue, despite the temporary decline during the war. 

War experience in petroleum transportation provided useful data 
on the relative efficiency of rail and truck service in short hauls of this 
commodity. Many tank car movements were converted to tank truck 
movements as a means of conserving the tank car supply. In 1943 the 
peak of these conversions was reached and an estimated 18,000 tank 
cars released from short-haul service and placed on longer trips. . . 

As shown in the last issue of this Industry Report, however, the 
revocation, of the O. D. T. order imposing a minimum length of haul on 
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tank car movement of petroleum. was followed by a sharp drop in long- 
haul traffic by rail and an increase in short-hauls. This fact would seem 
to indicate that shippers may prefer rail movement of petroleum to the 
use of tank trucks in some instances. Probably the two main reasons 
are lower rates and better terminal and storage facilities. Nevertheless, 
the petroleum trucking field seems to hold promise of substantial busi- 
ness for truck operators owing to inherent superiority of the truck over 
the railroad in many individual types of short-haul service. 
P. and D. for Airlines 

Another promising opportunity for trucking lies in pick-up and de- 
livery for airlines. Until recently railway express trucks moved com- 
modities to and from planes under ‘contracts with the airlines, but with 
the advent of all-cargo services, local cartage companies have begun to 
receive business from this source. Since the plane is dependent upon 
other carriers for pick-up and delivery in practically every case, the 
truck line will find increasing opportunities for a type of service well 
suited to its characteristics—efficiency and speed in short hauls and 
flexibility. 

One of the guiding principles in determining the types of service 
trucks should render is the cost to the carriers of performing the serv- 
ice as compared with costs of competing agencies. In this connection 
the cost data developed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
those of the Board of Investigation and Research will serve as a useful 
guide. The latter agency, in a report entitled Comparison of Rail, Motor 
and Water Carrier Costs (Senate Document No. 84, 79th Cong., 1st 
Sess., 1945) has shown data which indicate that, under average condi- 
tions, the motor truck is more economical than rail transportation for 
hauling less-than-carload quantities, and that water transportation is 
cheaper than the truck. Rail carriers can transport carloads all dis- 
tances over 60 miles at less expense than the truck carrier, and as 
cheaply as the truck over shorter distances, according to this study (see 
pages 3-11). These statements, however, are based on costs in certain 
areas and a number of assumptions were made in their computation. 
For detailed cost comparisons, however, this report provides a useful 
reference. In concluding this section, it may be stated that as a prac- 
tical matter many difficulties are encountered in attempting to arrive 
at definitive measures of the relative economy and fitness of different 
types of transportation. Experience during the war and the develop- 
ment of further data on costs will be of considerable aid in this task. 


Ground Lost to Railroads 


In the period of the war the nation’s intercity for-hire 
motor truck industry, operating under restrictions that forced 
curtailment of many services, lost some ground to the rail- 
roads, said the report. It indicated that although intercity for- 
hire motor carriers of property performed more ton-miles in 
the war years their percentage of total tonnage for all for-hire 
freight carriers declined slightly. Ton-miles of private trucks 
declined substantially in the war years even though tonnage 
carried may have remained about at pre-war levels. Tonnage 
of local for-hire carriers appeared to have shown a definite 
increase, said the report. ‘ 

In view of the prospect of intense inter-agency competition 
in the postwar period and the probable resumption of private 
trucking on a scale at least equal to the immediate pre-war 
years, common and contract truckers face a period of uncer- 
tainty as to available traffic, the report says. 


Changes in Operation 


The report pointed out that significant changes in the com- 
petitive character of the trucking industry occurred in the 
period of the war. Many small carriers were granted temporary 
authority to suspend operations for such reasons as military 
service, restrictions upon operating authority, shortage of labor, 
equipment and supplies, changes in industrial production, and 
bans on nonessential transportation services. In addition, an 
unknown number left the industry without protecting their 
operating rights in this manner. On the other hand, the num- 
ber of large Class I carriers subject to I. C. C. regulation has 
continued to increase during the war, the report said, adding: 


It appeared that the least restricted class of carriers (large regular- 
route common carriers of general commodities) most often obtained 
the advantage of temporary additions to operating authority, and were 


usually granted authority for a longer period of time than other 
carriers. 


The report stated that in the postwar period competition 
within the industry will be lessened unless a regulatory policy 
of liberal entry and fewer restrictions is followed. Such a 
policy will be of special importance to the small carriers who 
wish to resume their operations, and to returning veterans, 
who have shown a wide interest in starting a trucking business. 

As to efficiency of truck operation in the period of the war, 
the report concluded that real gains were limited. Although 
the same or more tonnage was handled with less mileage, this 
improvement was largely offset by qualitative and quantitative 
reductions in the service offered, it added. Some benefits, it 
said, might be carried over from the wartime joint-action plans 
established among carriers and relaxation of state restrictions 
on maximum permissible sizes and weights would help to in- 
crease the utilization of trucks. 

The complete Industry Report may be obtained free of 
charge from the Publications Unit, ‘Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or from any of the Department’s field offices. 
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TRAFFIC WORLD 


Kentucky Highway Proposals 


_ Truck size and weight regulations of Kentucky would be 
revised so as to conform to the “uniform” code of the Public 
Roads Administration, under recommendations made in a re- 
port of Kentucky’s Postwar Advisory Commission to the gov- 
ernor of the state, H. F. Willkie, according to the National 
Highway Users Conference. 

The 28-man commission also recommended, in its report, 
the according of full reciprocity of license fees to other states 
and accelerated freeing of toll bridges, the N. H. U. C. said, 
A digest of the Kentucky commission’s report, made public by 
the conference, contained the observations that Kentucky law 
required a length of no more than 26% feet for single trucks; 
that tractor-trailer combinations were limited to 30 feet; that 
the Kentucky gross vehicle weight limitation of 18,000 pounds 
was the lowest in the United States; that vehicle height was 
limited to 11% feet as compared with 12% feet in 43 other 
states, and that many shippers by-passed the state to avoid 
these restrictions. The digest contained the further statements 
that the “uniform” size and weight code recommended by the 
U. S. Public Roads Administration was now in effect in 34 
states, that 13 additional states had adopted “the P. R. A. axle 
weight formula,” and that these 13 states allowed twice the 
size and weight limitations of Kentucky. 


The commission said that Kentucky “trails far behind her 
surrounding sister states in its development and utilization of 
highway transportation.” It proposed federal and state automo- 
tive excise tax studies and collection cost studies, and recom- 
mended legislation restricting municipal and other forms of 
local taxation on motor vehicle users. 





Private Truck Owners’ Meeting 


Private motor truck owners of America, who operate 87 
per cent of all the trucks in the United States, will meet at the 
Stevens Hotel in Chicago on February 7 and 8, to discuss their 
postwar problems under the auspices of the National Council 
of Private Motor Truck Owners, Inc., says the council. 


“Reduction of highway accidents—promotion of wider, 
more efficient and economical distribution of goods and serv- 
ices in the maintenance of an expanding economy on which the 
well-being and prosperity of the nation depend—will occupy 
positions of prominence at this 2-day meeting of council mem- 
bers and guests,” it adds. 


“Paul G. Hoffman, president of the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion and the automotive industry’s leader in the field of high- 
way safety as former president and now chairman of the board 
of the Automotive Safety Foundation, will be featured as lunch- 
eon speaker on Thursday, February 7. Mr. Hoffman’s speech 
will be followed at the afternoon session by a highway safety 
forum in which members of the council’s highway safety com- 
mittee and other leading highway safety experts will partici- 
pate. 


“George Romney, general manager of the Automobile Man- 
ufacturers Association, will be the luncheon speaker on Friday, 
February 8. Mr. Romney, as spokesman of the automotive in- 
dustry, will deliver a message of utmost importance to every 
businessman who depends directly or indirectly upon the ef- 
fectiveness of efficient, economical, flexible private vehicle trans- 
portation. 


“The program of this, the seventh annual meeting of the 
council, will be devoted particularly to the following 5-point 
program: 


1. Reduce highway accidents—promote wider, more efficient and 
economical distribution of goods and services in the maintenance of 
an expanding economy on which the well-being and prosperity of the 
nation depend. 

2. Remove legal barriers to the free flow of commerce among the 
states and between communities—including conflicting equipment re- 
quirements, duplicating motor vehicle fees, municipal licenses, taxes, etc. 

3. Promote, in the field of highway development, sound planning 
by state and municipal governments to assure, within the user’s ability 
to pay, the most economical postwar expenditure of funds to overcome 
deficiencies in the highway system, and meet the nation’s anticipated 
transportation requirements. 

4. Pay, along with other beneficiaries of public highways, our fair 
share of the cost of building and maintaining such facilities, but 
oppose diversion of highway user imposts to non-highway purposes as 
grossly inequitable and unfair—the taxation of a special group for the 
benefit of the whole. 

5. Oppose all attempts to create a monopoly in transportation by 
depriving producers, distributors, merchants and other citizens of 


their right to own and operate facilities for the private transportation 
of their own property. 


Other prominent industry men to be heard on the program 
are: Arthur C. Butler, director of the National Highway Users 
Conference; Robert Cass, chief engineer of the White Motor 
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Co.; W. H. Ott, Jr., general traffic manager, Kraft Foods Co.; 
and Robert C. Haven, safety engineer, Continental Baking Co. 

Nine directors and a slate of 1946 officers will be elected 
at this meeting. The present officers and directors of the coun- 
cil are: 







President, R. J. O’Hare, Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., New York; 

eastern vice-president, George Faunce, Jr., Continental Baking Co., 
New York; Central vice-president, O. A. Brouer, Swift & Co., Chicago; 
western vice-president, P. Arnold Anderson, Private Truck Owners Bu- 
reau of California, San Francisco; southeastern vice-president, E. M. 
Fetherston, Jr., Colonial Stores, Inc., Norfolk, Va.; treasurer, R. C. 
Hibben, International Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and managing director, Leon F. Banigan, Washington, 
D. C. 
Directors: Fred Brenckman, The National Grange, Washington, D. 
c.: C. S. Decker, The Borden Co., New York; T. A. Drescher, Inter- 
national Assn. of Milk Dealers, Chicago; C. J. Fagg, Eastern Brewers 
Traffic Assn., Newark, N. J.; A. M. Grean, Jr., Ward Baking Co., New 
York; H. V. Haley, P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N. J.; Frederick C. 
Horner, General Motors Corp., Detroit; Leo Huff, Pure Oil Co., Chicago; 
G. W. Laurie, Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; J. T. McCarthy, 
Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, O.; F. E. Mollin, American National Livestock 
Assn., Denver, Colo.; L. F. Orr, Pet milk Co., St. Louis, Mo.; W. H. 
Ott, Jr., Kraft Foods Co., Chicago, Ill.; R. T. Purdy, Automobile 
Manufacturers Assn., Detroit, Mich.; J. B. Pymer, City Baking Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; J. J. Riley, American Bottlers of Carbonated Bever- 
ages, Washington, D. C.; R. S. Robie, U-Dryvit Auto Rental Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; G. H. Sibley, Jewel Tea Co., Barrington, Ill.; J. W. 
Sinclair, Union Oil Co. of California, Los Angeles; F. A. Slocum, R. H. 
Macy & Co., New York, and J. F. Winchester, Standard Oil Co. of 
N. J., New York. 































Coon-Moore Integration Debate 


The subject of integrated transportation was debated Janu- 
ary 8 before the morning session of the meeting of the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives, at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. The speaker favoring the principle of competitive 
transportation companies was Donald Conn, of Chicago, execu- 
tive vice-president, Tranportation Association of America. Op- 
posing Mr. Conn’s view was Chester G. Moore, chairman of the 
board, Central Motor Freight Association, also of Chicago. The 
debate was conducted through a series of six questions and 
answers, with the debaters answering each question in turn, 
and summing up their views. Lee J. Quasey, commerce counsel 
for the National Livestock Producers Association, Chicago, was 
chairman of the debate. Mr. Quasey announced it was the first 
time to his knowledge that the question involved had been thus 
publicly debated. 















Private Ownership 





To the question: Should private ownership of “for hire” trans- 
portation be preserved? Mr. Conn contended that it should, 
because government ownership, he said, would mean “inevitable 
inefficiency of operation and resultant increased operating costs 
and rates, the addition of 10,000,000 voters to the federal pay- 
roll, and the misuse of functions of transportation for social 
experiments,” adding: 
















The National Resources Planning Board, whose report was approved 
by the President in a special message to Congress, recognizes the 
seriousness of the transportation problem and the economic disloca- 
tions within the industry. However, this association opposes the 
board’s recommendation for government ownership of railroad rights- 
of-way and terminals, thus equalizing the benefits of government ex- 
penditures on the public domain, as a step toward complete govern- 
ment ownership from which this country could not retreat. 













Disposing of the same question with an emphatic “yes,” 
Mr. Moore argued that the goal sought by the Transportation 
Association of America would make for monopoly control of the 
nation’s transportation facilities. Such monopoly, with its at- 
tendant abuses, would tend towards government ownership, the 
very thing Mr. Conn feared, said he. 


To the second question, In whose interest should policy and 
regulation of transportation under private ownership be con- 
ducted? Mr. Conn asserted that “in broad terms the policy is 
government policy and the regulation is government regulation, 
administered by government. Policies are adopted, regulations 
established and administered in the name of public interest. 

. Certainly neither the present policy nor any future policy 
should be ‘conducted’ in the interest wholly of one agency of 
transportation or wholly in the interest of them all, or wholly 
In the interests of shippers.” 

He criticized the transportation act of 1940 for its failure 
to embrace commercial air transport and its unclear meaning 
and lack of a coordinated policy as to its implementation. 

Mr. Moore said the present transportation policy was in 
the public interest, and attacked the program of the Transpor- 
lation Association as one “absolutely contrary to the public 
interest.” He said the railroads consistently sought “to boss 
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and dominate all forms of transportation,’ and had flatly re- 
fused every offer of independent truck operators to give the 
public coordinated rail-truck service, “of the type Mr. Conn 
contends the public should have.” 


Transportation Costs 


The third question was, Do you believe the present national 
policy results in unnecessary expenditure and costs within a 
“for-hire” industry ? 

Mr. Conn contended certain provisions in the laws have 
resulted in unnecessary expenditures and higher costs within 
the industry. While characterizing the national transportation 
policy, as stated in the transportation act of 1940, as more fair 
and equitable, “even with all its limitations,’ than that of the 
act of 1920, he said that “the body of law which implements this 
policy specifically provides that administration shall not unduly 
restrain competition, yet fails to define what kind of competi- 
tion is meant. Whereas in the declaration of policy in the civil 
aeronautics act competition is encouraged only where it is in 
the public interest.” 

He stated the present transportation act compels a de- 
structive competitive effort for each agency to get ail the pos- 
sible traffic to move by rail or by highway or by water, regard- 
less of the most economical method, for which wasteful prac- 
tices the investor and the user had to pay. 

Mr. Moore, attacking the concept that a few large trans- 
portation companies would prove the most efficient providers 
of transportation to the public, cited a report of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee wherein a survey of 18 industries 
in the United States indicated that the most efficient enterprises 
were those of medium size. If competition among transporta- 
tion agencies were curtailed, he argued, a moriopoly would 
charge higher prices, to the public’s disadvantage. 

To the question, Do you believe that the restrictions and 
prohibitions of present federal statutes relating to the applica- 
tion of competition tend generally toward lower or higher rates 
for the users? Mr. Conn contended, in part, that “competition 
in business must be fair and equitable; it should keep manage- 
ment on its toes, so as to tone up service and hold costs in 
check. I have never advocated monopoly anywhere. But, un- 
bridled competition becomes destructive, and destructive com- 
petition is costly to investors and to shippers,” adding: 


Wherever a railroad, for example, is prohibited from furnishing a 
complete transportation service and thus is compelled to compete with 
another form of transport, rate reductions, necessary to do so, actually 
benefit only a few of the users who are located at the points of com- 
petition. If the facilities are to be sustained, the shipper in the in- 


terior of the country . . . must make up the difference in final cost 
per ton of such carrier. 


Mr. Moore, in answer to the question, argued that truck 
competition, in the period 1920-1940, as an example, had forced 
rail rates down 15-20 per cent on perishable agricultural com- 
modities. “Railroads,” he said, “do not reduce rates on non- 
competitive carload traffic.” 


He said the objective of the railroads was to destroy truck 
competition, even if it means maintaining rates that cause them 
to suffer substantial losses.” 


While Mr. Conn, in answer to the next question, argued in 
favor of the proposition that regulation of all types of common 
carriers engaged in interstate commerce should be vested in 
one federal agency directly responsible to Congress, Mr. Moore 
welcomed the existence of the Civil Aeronautics Board as “one 
of the obstalces in the way of Mr. Conn’s integration proposal.” 

The debaters came to grips on the last question: Should 
there be a limited number of competitive transportation com- 
panies under private ownership, each being permitted to de- 
velop and render all types of service under proper regulation? 

Supporting the association’s plan, Mr. Conn described it 
as the “general store” method for merchandising transportation 
services, wherein the consumer would be able to go to a trans- 
portation company and buy and pay for the class of service 
which he required. He would leave the number of such com- 
petitive companies to the determination of the regulatory au- 
thority. Transportation facilities, he contended, were “tools,” 
and any “for hire” agency should be permitted, under proper 
regulation, to use the most efficient tool to do any particular 
job. He stated: “We offer the philosophy of ‘competitive trans- 
portation companies’ because it will then be possible to support 
the security of private capital with the earnings from all types 
of facilities whether they operate over the public domain or over 
privately owned basic facilities.” 

Mr. Conn likened such a system to the General Motors 
Corporation, “which supports its private capital with the earn- 
ings derived from the manufacture of all types of transportation 
equipment.” 

Mr. Moore said that all the preceding questions had been 
side issues and that this was the core of the debate. He said 
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the T. A. or A. possessed only a philsophy or theory, and charged 
it with failure to produce any concrete plan, though, said he, at 
various times the association had suggested that 11, 14, or 17, 
transportation companies would be a desirable number. He said 
that should the asscoiation produce a concrete plan, those rail- 
roads and trucking companies not provided for in the plan 
would denounce and oppose it. Mr. Moore concluded by reit- 
erating the opposition of the trucking industry to “integrated” 
transportation. 

In his summary, Mr. Conn, while acknowledging that truck 
competition had spurred technical improvements on the rail- 
roads, said that most railroad developments had vreceded the 
period of truck competition. There is nothing wrong with big- 
ness, he said, but “its abuse is wrong,” contending that the 
recent war was won by “our boys, the farmers, and fifty big 
industries.” The association, he said, did not advocate regional 
transportation monopolies. 

“You have to make a choice in this country,” he said, 
arguing that for forty years the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. had been a regulated national monopoly, and that 
two years ago Congress had found it necessary, in the interest 
of regulation, to bring about a merger between Postal Tele- 
graph and Western Union. 

“You have to get the structure of our transportation system 
straightened out so it can live under private ownership, or you 
will have government ownership,” he concluded. 

Mr. Moore in his summary charged that the threat of gov- 
ernment ownership was fictitious. He said the railroads’ experi- 
ence with operations in the trucking field .were sufficient to 
explode the theory that they result in economies. “The best 
possible assurance the public can have of maintaining reason- 
able transportation charges,” he concluded, “is continuance of 
lively competition. . . . I am confident that when and if this 
issue comes before Congress, the integration proposal of Mr. 
Conn and the railroads will be rejected emphatically.” 


Shields on Colombian Transport 


Following a three-month visit to the republic of Colombia, 
S. A., Floyd F. Shields, transportation attorney of Chicago, 
has drafted a general over-all transport policy for the con- 
sideration of the Colombian government, together with a pro- 
posed national transportation law. Mr. Shields made his study 
under the auspices of the department of transportation of the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs, by agreement with Dr. Alvaro 
Diaz, Colombian minister of public works, and Alberto Iberas 
Camargo, president of that republic. He conferred with the 
above officials, as well as with scores of persons active in the 
transportation industry, in the course of his work in Colombia. 

On completion of his tour, he urged the Colombians to 
adopt a sound over-all national inland transport policy and to 
— themselves to carry out that policy without reserva- 
tions. 

He submitted a number of specific proposals for the im- 
provement and development of Colombian transportation fa- 
cilities, among them the following: 


Uniform operation of all principal seaports, each to have its separ- 
ate seaport authority, with customs operation and customs revenue 
collection to be completely segregated from the operation of the ports; 
consolidation of all nationally-owned railroads into a separate organiza- 
tion, with the capitalized ownership to be held by the national treasury, 
the railroads to be directed by a board of directors which should include 
the comptroller general of the national government and the top gen- 
eral manager of the railroads; fostering of an inland waterway trans- 
port service by private interests, and the development of through route 
and joint rate arrangements with the railroads and responsible highway 
carriers; adoption of an over-all national policy to develop and build 
highways, with encouragement to the various departments to develop 
their own highways to fit into the national highway plans. 


Mr. Shields recommended to Colombian officials that they 
give consideration to altering labor policies to permit maximum 
use of facilities available, such as night operation of freight 
trains and at least 16-hour-a-day loading and unloading of 
ships and barges by working two 8-hour shifts. While urging 
that the door be left wide open to permit air transport to de- 
velop to the fullest, he pointed out that air transportation could 
not function extensively in farm-to-market transport, of the 
type predominating in that republic. , 3 


Proposed Transportation Law 


He recommended that Colombia adopt a transportation 
policy, calling for the establishment and maintenance, “free 
from special favor or political interference,” of an efficient na- 
tional transportation system, including all forms of transporta- 
tion, adequate to develop and utilize the economic resources 
of the nation for the general welfare of all the people. 

The proposed national transportation law, drafted by him 
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to implement the policies recommended, calls for the creation 
of a five-man transport commission, to be appointed by the 
president, with the advice and consent of the national senate, 
such commission to regulate railroad, water and highway trans- 
portation, and to license and regulate transportation brokers. 
The proposed law was modeled in part of the interstate com. 
merce law of the United States, with extensive modifications 
to fit the particular transportation problems of Colombia. 
The suggested law contains four divisions, one applying to rail- 
roads, one to inland waterways, one to highway transport, and 
the fourth to transportation brokers. : 

Extensive notes, compiled on his visit, present an intimate 
picture of the little republic’s transportation facilities, the pos- 
sibilities for development, recommendations for specific types 
of equipment and for various engineering projects. 

Before leaving Bogota for the United States, he advised 
the Colombian minister of public works that, with the country 
facing adjustments in the immediate post-war world, there 
would be no better time for the formation of transportation 
policies. Conditions in Colombia were such, he stated, that leg- 
islation modeled entirely after transportation laws in the United 
States would not be uniformly adaptable to Colombia. He said 
he found the Colombian people delightful and cooperative. 

Prior to his consulting work with the Office of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs, Mr. Shields served as director general of trans- 
portation in Iran, from December, 1943, to March, 1945. Be- 
fore that, he was general counsel and member of the board of 
directors of the Keeshin Freight Lines, Chicago. 

The U. S. State Department, as part of its “good neighbor” 
policy, is understood to be aiding several Latin-American coun- 
tries in the development of sound national transportation sys- 
tems. 
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I. C. Men on Latin America 


Midwest industry would find it good business to allot a 
portion of its present production to South American markets. 
Unless this is done, we shall find that European competitors 
have captured the markets formerly dominated by Germany, 
Japan, and the war-devestated industry of western Europe. 
These are the conclusions brought back by two foreign trade 
emissaries of the Illinois Central Railroad, following a 15.000- 
mile tour by airplane of Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, 
Bolivia, Peru, Colombia and Venezuela. The men are Philip A. 
Webb, Jr., general traffic agent at Chicago, and Jose M. Giralt, 
general agent at Havana, Cuba. On January 7, at an interview 
in the Illinois Central station, Chicago, they told of their visit 
to some 20 marketing and manufacturing centers of the south- 
ern continent, for the purpose of fostering a greater exchange of 
goods between those nations and industry in the midwest and 
Mississippi Valey. 

Latin America has $3-$5,000.000,000 of purchasing power 
to spend for United States products, and demand is strong for 
all sorts of agricultural implements, heavy machinery, chem- 
icals, pharmaceuticals, autos, flour, electric appliances, lumber, 
office supplies, paints, iron and steel articles and other man- 
ufactured articles of various kinds, the men said. South America 
is anxious to develop greater markets in our midwest for such 
products as antimony, balsa and mahogany, bananas, nuts, 
cocoa, castor beans, coffee, fresh fruits at off-seasons of the 
year, hemp, platinum, rubber, tanning and dyeing substances, 
tin, tungsten and wax. 


An advantage for midwest industry is the strategic location 
of the gulf ports, particularly New Orleans, said Mr. Webb. 
Businessmen in South America, he said, are not sufficiently 
familiar with industry in this area, but the prestige of the 
United States is at its highest point, and if prompt steps are 
taken here, it will be possible to build a foreign trade of tre- 
mendous value. One of our competitors, England, is very much 
alive to trade possibilities in Latin America, and already 4 
“token” shipment of new English automobiles has arrived in 
Uruguay, said Mr. Webb. 

The Illinois Central will soon hold a meeting of its repre- §™tters c 
sentatives in the midwest and Mississippi Valley, to acquaint . Augus 
them with the information developed by Messrs. Webb and oe 
Giralt, who are preparing a report for distribution to exporters War “Shi 
and importers. Dortation 
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MOTOR PASSENGER STATISTICS 


Class I intercity motor carriers of passengers excluding 
charter or special, reported passenger revenue totaling $40,100,- 
628 for August, 1945, as against $38,722,997 for August, 1944, 
an increase of 3.6 per cent, according to statement M-700, pre- 
pared by the Commission’s Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics. The number of passengers carried increased 4.8 per 
cent from 46,121,330 to 48,353,857. 
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Tax on Transportation 


Illinois—Question: We would very 
much appreciate your informing us the 
period during which shipments consigned 
to the government and state institutions 
moved tax free. 

Please also advise if this ruling cov- 
ered shipments which moved on a com- 
mercial bill of lading and were prepaid 
by shippers. 

Answer: Section 3475 (b) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Act, effective December 
1, 1942, provides: 


The tax imposed under this section shall 
not apply to amounts paid by or to the 
United States or any agency or instrumen- 
tality of the United States for the transpor- 
tation of property. 


Public Law 180, 78th Congress, effec- 
tive November 4, 1943, provides: 


That Section 3475(b) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code (relating to the tax on the trans- 
portation of property) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) The tax imposed under this section 
shall not apply to amounts paid for the trans- 
portation of property to or from the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or any State, Ter- 
ritory, or political subdivision thereof, or the 
District of Columbia, or to amounts paid to 
the Post Office Department for the transpor- 
tation of property. 

“Section 2. The amendments made by Sec- 
tion 1 shall take effect with respect to amounts 
paid, on and after the first day of the first 
month which begins more than ten days after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, for the 
transportation of property on and after such 
first day.’’ 


Approved November 4, 1943. 


Section 307 of the Revenue Act of 
1943, effective June 1, 1944, provides: 


Section 3475(b) (relating to government ex- 
emption from the tax with respect to trans- 
Portation of property) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) The tax imposed under this section 
shall not apply to (1) amounts paid for the 
transportation of property to or from the 
government of a State, Territory of the 
United States, or political subdivision thereof, 
or the District of Columbia, or any corpora- 
tion created ‘by Act of Congress to act in 
Matters of relief under the treaty of Geneva 
of August 22, 1864, (2) amounts paid to the 
Post Office Department for the transportation 
of property, or (3) amounts paid by or to the 
War Shipping Administration for the trans- 
Portation of property by water from one 
Point in the United States to another, except 
between points on the Great Lakes.” 


Section 307 (c) of the Revenue Act of 
3 provides: 


Notwithstanding the amendments made by 
this section, the Secretary of the Treasury 
May authorize exemption from the taxes im- 
bosed by Chapter 19, 29, or 30 of the Internal 
Revenue Code as to any particular articles 








or services, or class of articles or services, to 
be purchased for the exclusive use of the 
United States, if he determines that the im- 
position of such taxes with respect to such 
articles or services, or class of articles or 
services, will cause substantial burden or 
expense which can be avoided by granting 
tax exemption and that the full benefit of 
such exemption, if granted, will accrue to the 
United States. This subsection shall not be 
applicable to any contract entered into on or 
after the first day of the first month which 
begins six months or more after the date of 
the termination of hostilities in the present 
war. 


By authorization dated April 29, 1944, 
the Secretary of the Treasury authorized 
exemption from the transportation prop- 
erty tax as to any payment for transpor- 
tation of property to or from the United 
States shipped on a United States gov- 
ernment bill of lading. 

The above sets forth the several pro- 
visions of the tax law. 


Tariff interpretation— Application of 
Rule 15 of Consolidated Classification 
—Pickup and Delivery Service 


Maryland. — Question: We _ recently 
filed an overcharge claim under Con- 
solidated Freight Classification Rule 15 
for the difference between LCL charges 
assessed and lower carload charges on a 
shipment loaded at origin in a trap car 
on consignor’s siding and unloaded at 
destination by consignee from the same 
trap car at his siding. 

The carrier has declined our claim on 
the basis that pick up and delivery serv- 
ice was performed, as Item 45 of Cur- 
lett’s I. C. C. A-829, Pickup and Delivery 
Tariff No. 102-G, states that freight cars 
may be used in lieu of vehicles for pickup 
and delivery service, thereby making the 
pickup and delivery exceptions in Con- 
solidated Freight Classification Rule 15 
applicable. 

We do not agree with the contention 
that this item is intended to preclude 
claims such as ours, where the carrier 
rendered strictly a carload service only 
on the entire movement, and would ap- 
preciate your opinion and the citation 
of any cases in support of it. 


Answer: Whether the carload rate is 
applicable to the shipment in question 
depends upon the circumstance. 

If the shipment was LCL in character 
within the provisions of Rules 14 and 16 
of the Official Classification and pickup 
and delivery service was requested, un- 
der the findings of the Commission in 
American Sales Book Company, Inc., vs. 
New York Central R. R. Co. (mimeo- 
graphed), decided August 28, 1945, the 
carload rate may not be applied. That 
the pickup and delivery service was per- 
formed by trap car under the provisions 
of Rule 45 of the Pickup and Delivery 
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Tariff does not, in our opinion, make in- 
applicable the findings of the Commis- 
sion in the report referred to above. 

However, where the consignor of a 
carload shipment errs in requesting, and 
originating carrier errs in performing, 
pickup service for which there is no pub- 
lished tariff authority, the carléad rate 
may be applied, plus a reasonable charge 
for the pickup and delivery service, to 
be prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Cities Service Oil 
Co. vs. Erie R. Co., 237 I. C. C. 387. 


Reconsignment—Conditioned 
Instructions 


North Dakota.—Question: Has the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission ever ren- 
dered a decision involving the applicable 
rate where a shipper in placing a di- 
version did not mention a specific rate 
but used either of the following phrases: 
“Protect cheapest through rate” or “Pro- 
tect lowest through rate”? 

Our interest in in learning whether 
or not a diversion so worded placed the 
railroad on notice that a lower rate was 
applicable than the one assessed via the 
route car moved, the lower rate being 
via a different junction. 

Answer: In its report in Martin & Co. 
vs. Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 176 L. 
C. C. 573, the Commission found that a 
conflict between the routing instructions 
and the rate named in the reconsign- 
ment order made it the duty of the car- 
rier to whom the reconsigning intruc- 
tions were addressed to obtain further 
and definite instructions from the con- 
signor and that its failure to do so ren- 
dered it liable for any damages which 
might result therefrom. See, also, Clark 
Fruit Co. vs. Louisville & N. R. Co., 169 
Lac ms. 

As to routing instructions which 
merely provide for the application of 
the through rate, see Milne Lumber Co. 
vs. Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific 
Railway Company, 142 I. C. C. 167. 

The findings in the report referred to 
above are supported by the reports in 
Ryon Grain Co. vs. Lehigh Valley R. Co., 
215 I. C. C. 216; Duluth Chamber of 
Commerce vs. Chicago, B. & Q. R. R. 
Co., 210 I. C. C. 652 and J. B. Hill Grain 
Co. vs. Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 206 
I. C. C, 25. 


In Ryon Grain Co. vs. Lehigh Valley 
R. a 215 I. C. C. 216, the Commission 
said: 


A commodity rate of 27 cents contem- 
poraneously applied on Buck-wheat from 
Williamsport to Quincy, applicable from 
Trumansburg under an intermediate rate pro- 
vision, but it did: not apply over the route 
over which the shipments moved in accord- 
ance with directions by the shipper. The rate 
applicable over the route of movement of 
those shipments, which was through Suspen- 
sion Bridge, N. Y., and Detroit, Mich., at 
which latter point the shipments were recon- 
signed to Quincy, was 34.5 cents, the sum of 
the intermediate rates of 13 cents from Tru- 
mansburg to Suspension Bridge and 21.5 cents 
beyond. In the rate column in each of the 
bills of lading issued at the time these ship- 
ments were reconsigned the word ‘‘through’’ 
was inserted by complainant. Complainant in- 
sists that the insertion of this word was 
equivalent to designation of the ‘‘lowest’’ 
applicable rate from origin to destination 
over any route, which was a joint rate of 27 
cents, and in support of that position cites 
F. S. Martin & Co. vs. Atchison, T. & S. F. 


Ry. Co., 176 I. C. C. 573, where division 5 
said: 


“The conflict between the routing instruc- 
tions and the rate named in the reconsign- 
ment order made it the duty of the E J. & 
E. to obtain further and definite instructions 
from the consignor, and its failure to do so 
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renders it liable for any damages to com- 
plainant which may have resulted therefrom. 

“That contention is without merit. In the 
proceeding cited and in others where the 
Commission has made similar findings, there 
were definite instructions in conflict with the 
routings specified by the shippers. The word 
‘through’ inserted in the bills of lading here 
consider@i clearly had reference to the 
through rate from origin to destination in 
effect over the route specified by the shipper, 
whether it was a joint rate or a combination 
rate.’’ 


Tariff Interpretation 


Utah.—Question: We would appreciate 
your opinion in a matter involving tariff 
interpretation. Refer to Item 40-Series 
in Intermountain Coast Motor Tariff Bu- 
reau Tariff No. 1, MF-I. C. C. No. 1, 
which item was effective up to Decem- 
ber 5, 1945. The item provides excep- 
tions to Classification ratings on furni- 
ture, new, as described under that head- 
ing in the current Classification. 

Assuming a shipment of cots described 
in the bill of lading as “Cots, folding” 
weighing 25,000 lbs. moved from Los 
Angeles to Salt Lake City during No- 
vember, 1944, what, in your opinion, 
would be the proper rating to use in 
assessing charges? Would the exception 
rating in Tariff No. 1 applicable to S. U. 
furniture apply or would the classifica- 
tion volume rating (subject to Item 
111-A of Tariff No. 1) apply? The ques- 
tion would be raised even though a more 
specific description were furnished. (See 
page 132, National Motor Freight Clas- 
sification No. 7, Items 4, 7 and 8). 

Answer: Item 40 of 3rd Revised 
Page 9-A in Intermountain-Coast Motor 
Freight Bureau, Agent, MF-I. C. C. No. 
1, Tariff No. 1, under the heading, Ex- 
ceptions to the Current Classification, 
reads as follows: 


Furniture, new, and Furniture Parts, as 
described under the headings Furniture and 
Furniture Parts in the current Classification 
and subject to the packing requirements 
thereof— 


Ss. U. Class 1 
Mee CM cFoh rales Oia Ae. EERE Class 2 


Item 111-A of 5th Revised Page 13-B 
of the same tariff publishes the follow- 
ing: 

Application of Volume Ratings—Where Vol- 
ume Ratings are provided in the current 
Classification for classes 50, 45, 5 or lower, 
rates will be arrived at by using 50% of the 


applicable 1st Class Rate between the same 
points. 


Page 132 of the National Motor 
Freight Classification No. 7 provides the 
following (in part): 


Item 4—Cots, canvas: Flat or folded flat 
Vol. min. wt. 12,000 lbs 3-3-70 
Item 7—Cots, linkeS or woven wire springs 
and steel frames, etc. Vol. min. wt. 
MU EID: Figs Linch. cdraine vets adecateen 374%-6-5 
Item 8—Cots, linked or woven wire, folded 
flat Vol. min. wt. 20,000 lbs 


The rating applicable to “cots, fold- 
ing,” depends on our opinion, on what 
was actually shipped and cannot be de- 
termined on the indefinite description 
furnished. In other words, if the cots 
were shipped K. D. the shipper is en- 
titled to the 2nd class rate provided in 
the exceptions. If, however, the cots 
were shipped S. U. it is our opinion that 
the 1st class rating per the exception is 
applicable. 

Item 111-A of 5th revised page 13-B, 
in our opinion, has no application to the 
exception rating on cots. 

Item 111 refers to Item 194 series for 
the conversion table. Item 194 series in 


one column provides that, “where appli- 
cable 1st Class rate is,” the other column 
provides that “50% of 1st Class rate will 
be.” If the article is shipped K. D. the 
2nd Class rating provided in Item No. 
40 is applicable, and thus the provisions 
of Item 194 could not be applied to such 
a shipment. 


Routing and Misrouting—Error in Des- 
tination—Duty of Carrier 

New York.—Question: Will you please 
let me have your views on the following 
subject: 

We recently had a carload shipment 
move from a point on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad which we will designate as A, 
to a destination on the Pennsylvania B. 
The bill of lading was signed by the P. 
R. R. and read P. R. R. for Baltimore & 
Ohio delivery. The carload rate via the 
P. R. R. was shown on the bill of lading. 
Destination B is shown in the open and 
prepay station list as also being on the 
B. & O., but by reference mark it is re- 
stricted to pickup and delivery of LCL 
freight. 

Destination B was shown on the bill 
of lading in error. The shipper should 
have billed the shipment to destination 
C, which point is reached by the B. & O. 
and is adjacent to destination B. The 
same rate applies from A to both B and 
Cc 


The question is, is the P. R. R. re- 
sponsible for misrouting when signing a 
bill of lading for a delivery at a destina- 
tion which it was impossible to effect? 

Answer: The decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Hutton & 
Bourbonnais Company vs. Southern Ry. 
Co., 50 I. C. C. 434, covers facts which 
appear to be similar to those in the in- 
stant case. A shipment was intended for 
South Fort Plain, N. Y., but through er- 
ror, the shipper showed the destination 
as Fort Plain, N. Y. The bill of lading 
also showed a rate and West Shore R. 
R. delivery. Fort Plain is on the New 
York Central only, and delivery was 
made by that line. The shipment was re- 
consigned to South Fort Plain on the 
West Shore Railroad. 


The Commission held that as the rout- 
ing instructions could not be complied 
with, and in view of the conflict between 
the rate, route, and destination, the ship- 
ment was misrouted. 


See, also, Eiler Lumber Co. vs. Gary- 

ville, N. R. Co., 163 I. C. C. 268. 
Baggage—Limitation of Liability 

Tennessee.—Question: A suitcase is 
checked from point A through to point 
B with carriers one, two and three 
shown. The suitcase is lost between car- 
rier two and three. Carrier two has a 
signed delivery receipt from carrier 
three. Carrier three is not able to show 
that the suitcase was delivered. 

When the baggage was checked no 
declaration of value was signed with the 
original carrier. 


My question is—Can a person be gov- 
erned by the tariff when they are not 
asked to sign a declaration of value by 
the first carrier? 

Answer: If the shipment was _ inter- 
state, under the Interstate Commerce 
Act as amended carriers must include in 
the schedule of rate filed regulations af- 
fecting passenger’s baggage and the limi- 
tations of liability; and where a regula- 
tion limiting liability is so filed it is 
binding on the carrier and on the pas- 
senger, even though the passenger has no 
knowledge thereof; and this rule applies, 
in respect of a limitation based on the 
value of the baggage, even though the 
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carrier does not inquire as to value. The 
effect of permitting the carrier to file 
regulations as to the passenger’s baggage 
which limit its liability except on pay- 
ment of specified rates, is not to change 
the common-law rule that the carrier is 
an insurer of the safety of baggage 
against accidents not the act of God or 
the public enemy or the fault of the pas- 
senger, but the effect of such filing is to 
permit the carrier by such a regulation 
to obtain commensurate compensation 
for the responsibility assumed. 

In the absence of any statutory or 
other controlling rule to the contrary, a 
general public notice as to restrictions 
of a carrier’s common-law liability in re- 
spect of baggage will not be binding on 
the passenger unless it is shown that he 
either expressly or impliedly assented 
thereto, even though the passenger has 
knowledge of such notice. 

It has been held that a limitation in a 
schedule of rates published and filed 
with a state regulatory body as required 
by statute is not if not assented to by 
the passenger. There is, however, au- 
thority for the view that a tariff or 
schedule filed with the proper state au- 
thority is binding on the passenger. 








INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC 
MANAGEMENT 


By G. Lloyd Wilson 
Part 1 


Standard reference book on industrial 
and commercial Traffic Management. 
Chapters on Management—Shipping 
Documents—Supervision of Receiving— 
Private Cars, Marine Facilities, and 
Plant Transportation—Local Motor 
Transportation—Special and Terminal 
Services—Rates—Rate Adjustment Pro- 
cedure — Tariff Supervision — Freight 
Bill Auditing—Routing—T racing—Ex- 
pediting. 158 pages, cloth bound, $1.50. 


Part 2 


Continuation of Part I. Covers Payment 
of Freight Charges—Loss, Damage, Con- 
cealed and Delay Claims—Claim Pre- 
vention—Overcharge and Undercharge 
Claims—Claims for Reparation—Ex- 
press Services and Rates—Parcel Post 
Services and Charges—Traffic Manage- 
ment in Foreign Trade—Procedure Be- 
fore Rate and Classification Committee 
and the State Commissions—Organiza- 
tion of the Commission—Formal, In- 
formal and Shortened Procedure before 
I. C. C.—Regulation of Transportation— 
Shipper and Carrier Cooperation— 
Shippers’ Advisory Boards. 175 pages, 
cloth bound, $1.50. 


$1.50 each, two volumes $3.00. 
Please send cash with order. 
Books will be shipped prepaid. 
oe refunded if not satisfac- 
ory. 
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The Pacific Coast Market 


AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING REGION - OVER 11,000,000 POPULATION 


In the four Pacific Coast States, com- 
prising Washington, Oregon, California 
and Arizona the latest (civilian only) 
population is 11,709,607. Adding the 
other seven Western States brings the 
total to over 15,000,000. Yes, a very 
prodigious market for your products. 
The trend of population has definitely 
moved west for years and was very 
marked even before the war. 


Here is the greatest comparative farm 
wealth in the U. S. Of the first 20 U. S. 
Farm Counties, 16 are on the Pacific 
Coast. This area produces, of U. S. total, 
2/5th of all lumber, 2/5th of the gold, 
1/3rd of the copper, 1/6th of the pe- 
troleum and 44% of the harvests of the 
sea. These resources generate even 
greater wealth to other industries. In 
fact, industry has kept pace with the 
growth in population and today vast 
numbers of manufacturers are produc- 
ing almost every kind of product. 


The Panama Canal means much to 
the Pacific Coast and her hundred ports, 
principal of which are, San Diego, Long 
Beach, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Oakland, Alameda, Richmond, Stock- 
ton, Astoria, Portland, Seattle and Ta- 
coma. From each of these harbors, the 
American Merchant Marine will con- 
tinue to be mighty . . . carrying cargo to 
world marts and to the domestic ports of 
our Nation. Tie your marketing plans 
into the Pacific Coast Market. 


POPE TALBOT. INC. ¥ 
M'CORMICK STEAMSHIP DIVISION 


SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES * PORTLAND * SEATTLE 
NEW YORK °* PHILADELPHIA + BALTIMORE »* NORFOLK + SAN JUAN, P.R 


MARKET POPULATION 


Southern California Region... . . 5,196,800 
San Francisco Bay Area 2,127,117 
Columbia River Empire 1,532,000 
Puget Sound Country 1,278,000 


THE PHOTOGRAPHS 


Top Right . Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 
Top Left . . . . Market Street, San Francisco 
Reading Down, Ist . Aerial View—San Diego 
Reading Down, 2nd . Aerial View — Portland 
Reading Down, 3rd . . . Aerial View—Seattle 
Reading Down, 4th . Tacoma and Mt. Rainier 


Write for Market Brochures 


Comprehensive descriptive Brochures contain- 
ing factual statistics on the four great Pacific 
Coast Markets have just been published by 
Pope & Talbot-McCormick Steamship Division 
and are ready for distribution. Please specify 
in your request which markets you are inter- 
ested in—Southern California Region, San 
Francisco Bay Area, Columbia River Empire 
or Puget Sound Country. 


THE POPE & TALBOT McCORMICK FLEET 


has been serving Uncle Sam and is now ready 
to serve shippers with 
INTERCOASTAL SERVICE BETWEEN 
ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC PORTS 


PACIFIC COASTWISE SERVICE 


PUERTO RICO SERVICE FROM 
PACIFIC COAST PORTS 
Write us for factual details about any western city 
R. F. BURLEY, Freight Traffic Manager 
461 Market St., Sam Franciseo 5 


+1 - 








Dr. C. E. Hagie, educational and pub- 
licity manager, state game and fish de- 
partment of Colorado, presented an illus- 
trated lecture at the January 10 meet- 
ing of the Traffic Club of Denver, in the 
tea room of the Denver Dry Goods Co. 
Carl Gustafson was chairman. 





The Traffic Club of Wichita will hold 
its annual installation and inaugural din- 
ner, January 17, in the Hotel Lassen. 
Sam C. Byrd, traffic manager for Geo. 
Innes Co., is honorary chairman. 





George J. Bleibtrey, general traffic 
manager, Motor Wheel Corporation, was 
elected Presi- 
dent of the Lan- 
sing, Mich. Traf- 
fic Club at its 
recent annual 
election dinner. 
He was born in 
Waterford, 
N. Y., in 1909. 
After graduation 
from Waterford 
High School and 
Troy Business 
College, he en- 
tered the em- 
ployment of the 
Delaware & 
Hudson Railroad in the office of the vice- 
president and general manager. He was 
in charge of that railroad’s exhibit at 
the Century of Progress, Chicago, in 
1933. At the close of the fair he was 
transferred to the traffic department 
and, in early 1934, was appointed chief 
clerk of the office at Detroit, Mich. Early 
in 1937 he was transferred to Cleveland, 
Ohio, in the same capacity. In 1939 he 
resigned and was appointed traveling 
freight agent of the Western Maryland 
Railroad in Cincinnati, Ohio. _On No- 
vember 16, 1942, he was appointed as- 
sistant general traffic manager of the 
Motor Wheel Corporation and, on the 
death of H. E. McGiveron, was promoted 
to general traffic manager on April 1, 
1943. He is president of the newly or- 
ganized Michigan Industrial Traffic 
League; a member of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League; executive com- 
mitteeman of the Great Lakes Regional 
Advisory Board; a member of the Mich- 
igan advisory committee to the O. D. T., 
and a member of the Railway Business 
Association. 





G. J. Bleibtrey 





Members of the Junior Traffic Club of 
Chicago and their guests, most of them 
industrial executives, to the number of 
600, attended the club’s annual industrial 
night meeting at the Hotel La Salle 
January 3. E. G. Plowman, vice-presi- 
dent, transportation, United States Steel 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa., spoke on 
“The Importance of Transportation Con- 
trol in Business Management.” His ad- 
dress is printed in full elsewhere in this 
issue. G. Lloyd Wilson, chairman, de- 
partment of transportation, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., was 
toastmaster. The specially invited guests 
included prominent industrial executives 
from the Chicago area. Claude D. Couch, 





divisional traffic manager, Glidden Com- 
pany, chairman of the club’s industrial 
committee, was in charge. 





Henry C. Wolfe, an authority on 
foreign affairs and a veteran of both 
wars, will speak on international affairs 
at the annual banquet of the Traffic 
Club of Philadelphia, January 15, at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel. Oliver W. 
Harris, general agent, Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway Co., is general chairman. 
On January 17 the club will join the 
Atlantic States Shippers Advisory board 
in holding a luncheon at the same hotel 
as a testimonial to R. W. Brown, presi- 
dent of the Reading Co., upon his retire- 
ment as chairman of the railroad contact 
committee of the advisory board. The 
club will hold its regular monthly meet- 


ing January 24 in the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel. 





The Pacific Traffic Association of San 
Francisco held an aviation night meeting 
January 8 in the Bellevue Hotel. Warren 
Burke was chairman. 





Dale Neiswender, manager, Interstate 
Supply Co., presented the film, “Com- 
mand Performance,” at the January 7 
meeting of the Traffic Club of St. Louis, 
at the Hotel Statler. J. V. Maxwell is 


eas of the entertainment commit- 
ee. 





George E. Bartol, Jr., chairman of the 
merchant marine committee of the Port 
Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce 
and Board of Trade, Philadelphia, spoke 
on “The Port of Philadelphia,” at the 
boss’ night meeting, January 8, of the 
Women’s Traffic Club of Philadelphia, at 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 





George W. Cox, new president of the 
Traffic Club of Topeka, Kan., is trav- 
eling freight 
agent for the 
Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa 
Fe, with head- 
quarters in that 
city. He began 
work with the 
Santa Fein 
1921, serving in 
the operating 
. department of 
., that railway at 
* Chanute and 
Coffeyville, 
Kan., and at 
Tulsa, Okla., un- 
til 1929, when he was made rate clerek 
at Tulsa. In 1936 he was made chief 
clerk in the division freight office at 
Joplin, Mo., and a year later was trans- 
ferred to the division freight office at 
Wichita, Kan., in the same capacity. In 
June, 1940, he was promoted to the po- 
sition he now holds. 


G. W. Cox 





A sound film, ‘Music in the Sky,” giv- 
ing a back stage view of preparations for 
network programs being broadcast by 
the Westinghouse Electric Co., was pre- 


sented at the January 8 meeting of the - 


Transportation Club of St. Paul, at the 
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Hotel Lowry. The club will hold its an- 
nual banquet January 31 in the Hote! 
Lowry. 


M. D. McCarl is the newly elected 
president of the Oakland, Calif., Traffic 
Club. Other officers are: Vice-president, 
J. B. Patton; secretary, R. D. Stokes: 
treasurer, Dwight Yeaman; directors: 
Jess Miller, L. H. Wolters, and Fred 
Merkelbach. 








The Traffic Club of New York will 
hold its annual banquet February 21 
at the Commodore Hotel. H. H. Meyer 
is chairman of the dinner committee. 





M. B. Willjams, new president of the 
St. Joseph, Mo., Traffic Club, is division 
freight agent 
for the Chicago, 
Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad 
at St. Joseph. 
He entered the 
service of the 
Burlington at 
Shenan- 
doah, Iowa, in 
1918. For the 
following twelve 
years he worked 
in that railroad’s 
local freight of- 
fices, in various 
positions at 
Shenandoah and 
Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. In 1930 he was transferred to the 
traffic department at Lincoln, Neb. He 
served there as chief clerk and later as 
chief clerk in the traffic department at 
Denver, Col. While at Denver, he was 
promoted to the position: of traveling 
agent. Subsequently he was made grain 
agent at Omaha, Neb., and, in 1940, was 
elevated to the position he now holds. 


M. B. Williams 





Robert E. Caskey, cargo manager, 
United Air Lines, was chairman of the 
day and speaker on the air freight panel 
presented at the January 7 meeting of 
the Los Angeles Transportation. Club, at 
the Biltmore Hotel. Other panel mem- 
bers were Frank Baptie, air freight rep- 
resentative, Transcontinental & Western 
Air, Inc.; Ernest Miehlie, cargo sales 
manager, American Airlines, Inc.; Ray 
Grant, cargo traffic manager, Western 
Air Lines; and Edgar Hensley, traffic 
representative, Pan American World.Air- 
ways. 





David R. Perry, special deputy attor- 
ney general, department of labor and in- 
dustry, Pennsylvania, will speak on “‘The 
New Year,” at the annual dinner of the 
York Traffic Club, January 17, in the 
Yorktowne Hotel. The club will elect of- 
ficers January 25. 





The “Red River Valley Gang” of radio 
artists entertained the Cargill day meet- 
ing of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis, 
January 10, at the Hotel Nicollet. The 
program was presented by Cargill, Inc. 
F. N. Replogle was chairman of the day. 
A technicolor picture of a 3,400-mile 
hunting and fishing trip was presented 
at 7 sportsmen’s day meeting, Janu- 
ary 3. 





Strickland Gillilan, humorist, of Wash- 
ington, .D. C.; will be the speaker at the 
annual dinner of the Motor City Traffic 
Club of Detroit, January 29, at the Hotel 
Statler. Judge Joseph A. Moynihan will 
be toastmaster. Ray T. Mason is gen- 








Januai 
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an- 
‘| FAST Freight Service 
ffic 
ant, 
es ; s pee * 
rs: 
| Fine Today and -Progressively Finer Through the Years 
will Is THE PLEDGE OF 
1 
yer 
The MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Rail 

pn e * al way 
ent 
AZo, 
oe @ To Traffic Managers 
-: @ To Freight Shippers 
oa @ To Agriculture and Industry 
a @ To Connecting Railroads 
_ The Modern M. & St. L. Railway is an 
Seod Efficient Freight Carrier, as result of im- 
ad’s provements begun ten years ago and 
_ of- still continuing. On these, the road al- 
Fat ready has spent more than $25,000,000. 
In the two years of 1944-45, the M. & 
‘the St. L. has purchased 1,000 new steel box 

He cars of 100,000 pounds capacity; 150 
r as flat cars; ten aluminum box cars, weigh- 
t at ing one-sixth less than standard cars of 
ie equal size; three huge Diesel freight 
rain locomotives, each consisting of three 
was units developing 4,050 horsepower; 
olds. thirteen road and switching locomotives 
ger of 1,000 horsepower; and an auxiliary 
ne unit of 1,350 horsepower for the big 
anel Diesels. 

f 

4 ce Rolling on heavy duty tracks, rebuilt 
1em- with rock and gravel ballast, hardwood 
nl ties and heavier rail, this and other 
sles modern equipment is enabling the M. 
Ray & St. L. to play its full part in the great 
stern . job of transporting freight for a Nation 
— once more at Peace. 

Through the years, it assures that the 
ies M. & St. L. will fulfill its promise of 
oo FAST, DEPENDABLE FREIGHT SERVICE 
f the 
| the 
t of- 

Sadie Factors in this superior service, of significance to every Shipper and Traffic 
neet- Manager, are the strategic location of the M. & St. L.and its Peoria Gateway, which 
polis, save precious time on shipments, East, West, North, South. 

_The P P 

_ Inc. 

day. 





The MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Zectuay 


GENERAL OFFICES: NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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January 
eral chairman of the annual dinner com- chairman of the indoor entertainment catur Soy Bean Products Co.; V. R. 
mittee. committee. March, assistant to the vice-president, 
<> ae A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 
A. C. Spectorsky, literary editor of K. L. Stivers, general agent, Illinois —— 
the Chicago Sun, will speak on “Over Terminal Railroad Company, has been The Worcester, Mass., Traffic Asso- 
the Critic’s Shoulder,” at the January elected presi- ciation will hold its annual meeting Jan- 
14 meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club dent of the uary 14 at the Sheraton Hotel. Walter 
of Chicago, at the Palmer House. Transporta tion T. Nelson is chairman of the entertain- 
———_ Club of Deca- ment committee. 
Ralph Starkey, director, cargo sales, tur, Ill. He first —- 
Pennsylvania Central Airlines Corpora- joined that rail- Major H. James Van Buskirk spoke 
tion, will speak on “Cargo by Air,” at road in 1925, in on “Foreign Trade Possibilities in the 
the January 15 meeting of the Traffic its Decatur lo- Post-War World,’ at the January 9 
Club of Jersey City. cal freight of- meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club of 
te fice, where he Los Angeles, at the University Club. - 
Amos Graves, director of rates and held various po- —_——_ 
tariffs, Michigan Public Service Com- sitions. until Robert E. Keith, traffic manager of 
mission, will be guest. speaker at the 1930, when he the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., is the 
January 17 meeting of the Grand Rapids, was appointed new president of the Transportation Club 
Mich., Transportation Club, at Park traveling fraight of Louisville. Other officers are: Vice- 
Congregational church. — at a president, John L. Weeks, district freight 


J. O. Roberts of the Southwestern Cot- 
ton Oil Co. has been elected president 
of the Oklahoma City Transportation 
Club for the new year. Other officers 
and directors elected to serve with Mr. 
Roberts are: First vice-president, How- 
ard Glasgow, traffic manager, Central 
Merchandise Co.; secretary-treasurer, 
Lawrence V. Van Horn, traffic manager, 
Capitol Steel & Iron Co.; second vice- 
president, E. T. Vineyard, freight agent, 
Norfolk & Western R. R.; third vice- 
president, Everett W. Williams, mana- 
ger, Viking Freight Co.; directors: A. 
W. Jenkins, traffic manager, Black, Si- 
valls and Bryson, Inc.; Melvin Nelson, 
freight agent, Santa Fe Railroad Co.; 
J. O. Younger, assistant general freight 
agent, Rock Island Lines, and C. W. 
Coffey, Moore Business Forms, Inc. 


K. L. Stivers 


he was ap- 
pointed general 
agent at Minneapolis, Minn., and in 
1941 was promoted to the position he 
uow holds. Elected to serve with him 
as officers of the Decatur Club are: 
Vice-presidents, D..K. Ball, chief clerk, 
traffic department, A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Co.; E. N. Stevenson, dis- 
trict freight agent, Baltimore & Ohio, 
and A. H. Kamps, traffic manager, Cater- 
pillar Military Engine Co.; secretary, N. 
K. Anderson, traffic representative, Spen- 
cer Kellogg & Sons, Inc.; treasurer, H. 
L. Kline, assistant cashier, Citizens Na- 
tional Bank of Decatur; members’ of the 
board of directors, R. M. Hall, traffic 
manager, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.; 
R. J. Burdett, traveling freight agent, 
Northern Pacific; T. C. Burwell, vice- 


agent, Illinois Central System; and sec- 
retary-treasurer, R. W. Ernst, assistant 
general traffic manager, the Mengel Co. 
The club’s good fellowship committee 
will sponsor a smoker during January 
for the 495 members. R. E. Barr, vice- 
president, Illinois Central System, Chi- 
cago, will speak on foreign trade at the 
February meeting. S. A. Cash, general 
sales manager of the Frank Fehr Brew- 
ing Co., is chairman of the speakers’ 
committee. 


Dr. John L. Davis will be guest 
speaker at the January 17 meeting of 
the Oklahoma City Transportation Club, 
at the Biltmore Hotel. 

Charles Dillon was interlocutor in a 
discussion on rail classifications, at the 
January 7 forum of the Fort Wayne 
Transportation Club, at the Chamber of 





SANTA 





SANTA 





president, A. E. Staley Manufacturing Commerce. The club will hold its annual a 
OP 1, Co.; H. P. Gardner, division passenger _ladies’ night meeting January 19, with \ 
The Traffic Club of Chicago will hold agent, Wabash Railroad; C. J. Hill, city Ed Thomas as toastmaster. The club’s 
another balloon night dance January 16, freight and passenger agent, Illinois Ter- annual dinner is scheduled to be held 
at the Palmer House. R. A. Yelton is minal; I. A. Hirsh, traffic manager, De- March 28. ee. 








10, 1945, in violation of section 1. Asks cease and desist order, rates, 
and reparation of $3,000, with interest. (Alice Robertson, Secretary, 
Federal Cartridge Corporation, 2300 Foshay Tower, Minneapolis 2, 








MC 


No. 29445, Westvaco Chlorine Products Corporation, New York, N. Y., 
vs. Central of N. J. et al. 
Rate on 100 carboys of phosphoric acid, weighing 22,087 pounds, 
shipped Jan. 8, 1943, from Cartaret, N. J., to Chicago, Ill., in 
violation of section 1 in that less-carload rather than carload rate 


was charged. Asks cease and desist order and reparation. 


(Charles 


V. Hanlon, 140 Cedar St., New York 6, N. Y.) No 


No, 29446, American Pop Corn Co., Sioux City, Ia., vs. C. & E. I. et al. 
Rate on shipment of vegetable oil shipped about April 24, from 
Chicago, Ill., to Dallas, Tex., in violation of sections 1 and 6, 
rate having been determined from description on package label as 


seasoning, 


1221 Badgerow Bldg., Sioux City 9, Ia.) 


No. 29447, General Bronze Corporation, Chicago, Ill., vs. C. & N. W. 


et al. 


whereas rate on vegetable oil should have applied. 
Asks cease and desist order, rate, and reparation. 


(P. R. Wigton, 


Rates on carload shipments of steel mooring bits, shipped from 
Chicago, Ill., to Oakland, Calif., between May 13, 1943, and March 
27, 1944, in violation of sections 1, 3, and 6. Asks cease and desist 


order and reparation of $5,291.55. 
St., Chicago 5, Ill.) 


No. 29433, Sub. 1, Fowler Appliance Co., Pensacola, Fla., et al. vs. 


Alabama Great Southern. 


(John A. Corda, 608 S. Dearborn 


Rates on carloads of liquefied petroleum gas, shipped between 
December 31, 1943, and December 1, 1944, from Salem, Ill., to 
Pensacola, Fla., in sections 1, 2, 3, and 4, insofar as freight charges 
were. based on 6.6 lbs. per gal. instead of 4.7 lbs. Ask cease and 


desist order, rates, and reparation. (David Knapp, Jr., 37 E. Garden No. 


St., Pensacola, Fla.) 


No. 29450, Federal Cartridge Corporation, Minneapolis, Minn., vs. Ann 


Arbor, et al. ‘ 
Rates on carloads of milkweed seed, 


shipped from points in 
Michigan to points in Minnesota, from November 10, 1944, to July 


. 29448, Hackney Bros. 


Minn.) 
C-507, Supplemental. 
senger Service. 
Order of November 20 supplemented by substituting for the first 
ordering paragraph a paragraph instituting an investigation into 
whether Hudson Bus Transportation Co., Inc., is wilfully failing 
and refusing to maintain reasonably continuous and adequate 
service over routes authorized in MC 29854, Sub 1, MC 29854, Sub. 
4, and MC 29854, Sub. 5, and, if so, whether it is failing to comply 
with Commission regulations or with conditions or limitations in 
the certificates, or engaged in operations over other than authorized 
routes between West New York, N. J., and Keansburg, N. J.; 
between points in New York City, N. Y., over routes through the 
state of New Jersey; and between points in New York City, N. Y.. 
and points in New Jersey, or from or to other points. 


Hudson Bus Transportation Co., Inc. Pas- 


. 29401, Sub. 2, Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish 


et al. 


Rates on phosphate rock, shipped on and after January 11, from 
points in Florida to Calumet City, Ill., in violation of sections 
1 and 3. Asks cease and desist order, rates, and reparation of 
$10,000. (Ross Dean Rynder, Swift & Co., Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, IIl.) 


Body Co., Wilson, N. C., vs. New York 
Central et al. 

Rates on steel window frames and other hardware articles, 
shipped April 9, May 8, and August 21, 1943, from Elkhart, Ind., 
to Wilson, N. C., because assessed on less-carload rates, in viola- 
tion of sections 1 and 6. Asks cease and desist order and reparation 
of $589.07, with interest. (W. Ray Alexander, Post Office Box 1188, 
Savannah, Ga.) 


. 29244; Sub. 2, Illinois Minerals Co., Cairo, Ill., vs. C. B. & Q., et al. 


Rate on one carload of silica stone grinding blocks, shipped Octo- 
ber 20, 1943, from Jasper, Minn., to Elco, IIll., in violation of section 
1. Asks rate, and reparation. (P. R. Wigton, 1221 Badgerow Bldg., 
Sioux City 9, Ia.) 

29451, International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, IIl., 
vs. Atlantic Coast Line, et al. 

Rates on phosphate rock, in carloads, from Florida origins to 
Georgia, South Carolina, Alabama destinations, and destinations in 
other states, in violation of section 1. Asks cease and desist order, 

(Continued on p. 120) 
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SANTA ANA 


SANTA TERESA 


A New Fleet of 
TWENTY “SANTA” SHIPS 


for Express Passenger and Freight Service to the 


CARIBBEAN and SOUTH AMERICA 


Confident that a strong American Flag Merchant Marine is essential to 
our hard-won sea power and peacetime foreign trade, Grace Line has 
nearly completed a new, fast, more efficient fleet of 18 “Santa” ships 
(nine combination passenger and cargo liners and nine freight vessels) 
which, with the modernized SANTA ROSA and SANTA PAULA, will 
provide for an anticipated increase in trade. 


The new passenger and cargo liners will be air-conditioned and will 
provide all outside rooms, each with private bath, and outdoor tiled 
swimming pools. 


These twenty modern “Santas” will provide faster and more frequent 
service between Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific ports and Central and South 
America, as well as between New York, Venezuela, Netherlands West 
Indies and Colombia. 


GRACE LINE 


z ROCKEFELLER CENTER or 10 HANOVER SQUARE, NEW YORK 
oo PITTSBURGH; WASHINGTON, D. C.; NEW ORLEANS; HOUSTON; CHICAGO; 


tion of DETROIT; SAN FRANCISCO; LOS ANGELES; PORTLAND, ORE.; SEATTLE 
Yards, aS : 


ockfish 


: : SANTA ROSA 
y York é egies , SANTA PAULA 
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William V. Hardie, of Washington, 
D. C., former director of the Bureau of 
Traffic for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, has been appointed traffic 
consultant for Frisco Lines, with head- 
quarters at Springfield, Mo., and St. 
Louis. Mr. Hardie retired from the Com- 
mission December 15 after 25 years of 
service. H. B. Barry, Springfield, Mo., 
has been appointed chief engineer of the 
Frisco, to replace the late Col. Frank G. 
Jonah. 

* * ca 

Clinton R. Scharff, traffic director, 
Chevrolet Motor Division, is retiring 
after 29 years of service. He will be suc- 
ceeded by William R. Lynch, employed 
in Chevrolet’s traffic department since 
1923. 

a * * 

Charles P. Pluto has been appointed 
district traffic manager of the Laurel 
Hill, Long Island plant, National Enam- 
eling & Stamping Co. He succeeds Ed. 
Huether, retired. 

* cs * 

A testimonial luncheon in honor of 
John H. Howard, who recently retired 
after 51 years of association with rail- 
ways and their agencies, will be held 
by his friends, January 16, at the Union 
League Club, Chicago. Members of the 
committee in charge are J. E. Bryan, 
C. H. Lahey, A. B. Murphy, G. W. Loder- 
hose, W. H. Dana and P. C. Archer. 


B. J. Drummond, for nearly 23 years 
manager of the traffic bureau of the 
Mason City, Ia., Chamber of Commerce, 
has opened an office as traffic counsellor 
in Mason City. 

* * oa 

K. K. Stokes has been promoted to 
general superintendent of transportation, 
Rock Island Lines, with headquarters in 
Chicago. Frank O’Kane has been pro- 
moted from general freight agent to as- 
sistant freight traffic manager, with 
headquarters at Fort Worth, Tex. 


E. R. O. Mueller, auditor-revenues, St. 
Louis, for the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway Co., has retired voluntarily after 
51 years of service. He has been suc- 
ceeded by E. V. Ashworth. 


D. C. Boy has been appointed indus- 
trial commissioner of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway Co., with headquarters at 
Huntington, W. Va. 

* * ok 


A. G. Matthews has been appointed 
general agent of the Burlington Lines at 
Washington, D. C., replacing F. F. 
Crabbe, promoted to general freight 
agent, St. Louis. L. J. Kelly has been 
appointed general agent at Detroit, re- 
placing Mr. Matthews. F. J. Conrad has 
been appointed freight traffic manager 
at Omaha for the C. B. & Q. C. J. Roh- 
witz, assistant freight traffic manager at 
Omaha, has retired after nearly 49 years 
of service. G. R. Glover has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the vice-president, 
Burlington Lines. Robert :E. Barr has 
been appointed general freight agent at 
Chicago. F. E. Deines has been appointed 
assistant freight traffic manager, solicita- 
tion and service, Chicago, H. H. Moensch 


has been appointed general agent — 
freight department, Minneapolis. E. T. 
Parks has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight traffic manager, Chicago. 
E. E. Kralicek has been appointed live 
stock agent at South Omaha, Neb. Paul 
G. Bohlsen has been appointed assistant 
general freight agent, Chicago. S. J. 
Sienko has been appointed general agent 
—freight department, Omaha. 
* * + 


The Missouri Pacific Lines announce 
the following appointments: Justo Car- 
denas, Jr., general agent, Monterrey, 
Mexico, succeeding J. G. Pena, resigned; 
E. B. Herrington, general freight agent, 
St. Louis, succeeding L. J. Sickel, re- 
tired; J. S. Smith, general freight agent, 
St. Louis, succeeding J. F. Harris, re- 
tired on account of illness after 30 years 
of service; R. L. Brown, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, St. Louis; H. C. West- 
brook, general freight agent, St. Louis, 
succeeding P. H. Coon, assigned to other 
duties; Ashleigh P. Boles, director of 
agricultural development, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, succeeding John 
T. Stinson, retired after more than 25 
years of service. 

* * * 


H. E. Sehler has been released from 
the armed services and has returned to 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway, as assistant general eastern 
agent, New York City. C. W. John- 
son, also released from the armed 
forces, has returned and been appointed 
freight traffic agent, Augusta, Ga. Charles 
W. Hart has been appointed freight traf- 
fic agent, Macon, Ga. 

* ca * 


The Kansas City Southern Lines an- 
nounce a series of new appointments as 
follows: H. B. Halsted, assistant to vice- 
president, traffic, with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo.; Arnold M. Webering, 
city freight and passenger agent, Omaha; 
T. F. Brennan, general agent, Detroit; 
Lloyd A. Kelley, general agent, Cincin- 
nati; Harry J. McCarthy, district traffic 
manager, Chicago; R. R. Sutter, superin- 
tendent of transportation with head- 
quarters at Shreveport, La.; J. T. Mc- 
Corkle, general superintendent, with 
headpuarters at Kansas City, Mo.; C. M. 
Martin, chief dispatcher, Pittsburg, Kan.; 
R. D. Fretwell, superintendent of the 
northern division, with headquarters at 
Pittsburg, Kan.; E. O. Eckert, superin- 
tendent, Kansas City. 


* * 


Edward N. Mayer has been appointed 
general freight agent of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad, with headquarters at 
Boston. Harry F. Sexworth has been 
appointed general agent at Detroit. 

* ae * 

John J. Collins has been appointed 
division freight agent at Charleston, W. 
Me for the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 

0. 


* * *& 


Two former employes of the Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Coast Railroad Co. have 
been discharged from the armed forces, 
and have been returned to their former 
positions. They are J. T. Clark, traveling 
freight and passenger agent, Chicago, 
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and A. E. Brantley, freight traffic agent 
Atlanta, Ga. 





* * 


B. S. Holland, Jr., has been appointed 
traveling freight agent at Columbia 
S. C., for the Virginian Railway Co. Mr. 
Holland has recently returned from serv- 
ice with the armed forces. 


O. W. Morrison has been appointed 
transportation inspector at Fresno, Calif,., 
for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Co. coast lines. He will succeed 
W. H. Abell, resigned. a 


W. H. Clemmons has been appointed 
commercial agent at West Palm Beach, 
Fla., for the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road Co. R. S. Wood has been appointed 
commercial agent at Fort Lauderdale, 
Fila. 

* * * 

W. G. Paradise has been appointed 
Pacific Coast container engineer of the 
freight loading and container section of 
the Association of American Railroads, 
with headquarters in Los Angeles. Mr. 
Paradise was connected with the general 
merchandise division of the section until 
1942, when he accepted a commission in 
the Navy. 

* * * 

A. C. Barfield has been appointed as- 
sistant to the traffic manager, Macon, 
Dublin & Savannah Railroad Co., with 
headquarters at Macon, Ga. 


D. L. Case has been appointed general 
attorney for the Texas & Pacific Railway 
Co., at Dallas, Tex., to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of M. E. Clin- 
ton. 

* * co 

D. G. Bagnell has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of the Milwaukee 
Road’s Twin City terminals, with head- 
quarters in Minneapolis. J. J. O’Toole 
succeeds Mr. Bagnell as superintendent 
in Minneapolis. A. J. Farnham has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of the 
road’s Milwaukee terminals. 

The Pittsburgh & West Virginia Rail- 
way Co., announces the following ap- 
pointments: Frank S. Swaney, general 
agent, Cleveland, replacing T. J. Dowdell, 
who has retired, due to illness, after 
serving approximately 20 years; W. J. 
Wolferman, general agent, Baltimore; 
Henry Walling, commercial agent, Balti- 
more; John I. Roberston, general agent, 
St. Louis; and George W. Dobbin, Jr., 
eastern freight traffic manager, New 
York City. 

ed * 5 

H. G. Benson, assistant general west- 
ern freight agent of the Reading Co., 
has been appointed general agent, with 
headquarters at Chicago, his former posi- 
tion having been abolished. H. A. J 
Kenny has been appointed division 
freight agent at Philadelphia, and his 
former position of acting division freight 
agent has been abolished. B. M. Croll 
has been appointed eastern freight traf- 
fic manager, and E. W. Girton, western 
freight traffic manager, at Philadelphia. 


Charles H. Trayford, formerly traffic 
manager of East Coast Freight Lines, 
is now general traffic manager of Mural 
Trucking Service of New York City. 
Mr. Trayford is a member of the staff 
of the: Academy of Advanced Traffic of 
New York. : 

* * * 

George E. Martin has been appointed 

assistant to the general sales manager, 
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WHO WILL BE GLAD 
TO SERVE YOUR 
INTERESTS 


AMARILLO, TEX. 
710 OLIVER-EAKLE BLDG. 
PHONE 4651 


E. M. VERNON 


ATLANTA 3, GA. 
408 VOLUNTEER BLDG. 
PHONE WALNUT 0631 


H. J. BREITENBACH 
AUSTIN, TEX. 


301 CONGRESS AVE. 
PHONE 4301 


W. E. ROWE 


BIRMINGHAM 3, ALA. 


312 EMPIRE BLDG. 
PHONE 4-4557 


R. A. PENDERGRASS 
BLYTHEVILLE, ARK. 


221 LYNCH BLDG. 
PHONE 3182 


W. L. ROPER 
BOSTON 8, MASS. 


414 OLD SOUTH BLDG. 
PHONE LIBERTY 8803 


J. P. KEYES 
BUFFALO 3, N. Y. 


201 ELLICOTT SQ. 
PHONE CLEVELAND 4669 


W. H. ANTHONY 
CAIRO, ILL. 


201 BD. OF TRADE BLOG. 
PHONE 40 


H. T. HUDSON 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENN. 


613 JAMES BLDG. 
PHONE 6-0366 


L. P. SMITH 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


310 S. MICHIGAN BLDG. 
BHONE HARRISON 8870 


F, MW. CHRISTOPHER 


CINCINNATI 2, 0. 
407 TRACTION BLDG. 
@ 
¢PHONE MAIN 1499 


R. W. BYRNE 


CLEVELAND 14, 0. 
1116HIPPODROME BLDG. 
PHONE MAIN 4823 


R. D. KLEIN 
DALLAS 1,TEX. 


716 GULF STATES BLDG. 
CENTRAL 2965 & 7648 


J. R. MOCKBEE 


DENVER 2, COLO. 
808 PATTERSON BLDG. 
PHONE KEYSTONE 6146 


H. E. JOHNSON 


HARLINGEN, TEX. 
212 RIO GRANDE BLDG 
PHONE 565 


M. L. RASH 


HOUSTON 2, TEX. 


401 SOU. PAC. BLDG. 
PHONE PRESTON 3687 


J. A. WHITSON 


JONESBORO, ARK. 


100 MADISON ST 
PHONE 2236 & 2646 


0. COOK 


BLUE 
DT AGAK 


FAST 
FREIGHT 


aLLOUIS SOUTHWESTERN RA RAILWAY LINES 


DETROIT 2, MICH. | KANSAS CITY 6, MO.) MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


7-239 GEN. MOTORS BLDG. 
PHONE MADISON 2346 


E. P. BECKER 
EL PASO, TEX. 


SOU. PAC. BLDG 
PHONE MAIN 3400 


W. H. FRANCIS 


FT. WORTH 2, TEX. 
605 W. T. WAGGONER BLDG 
PHONE 3-1320 & 3-1329 


NORMAN LAWSON | W. E. THOMPSON 


805 WALDHEIM BLDG 
PHONE VICTOR 3357 


F. E. ROWND 
LAREDO, TEX. 


203 SAMES-MOORE BLDG. 


PHONE 147 


R. D. CRAVEN 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


208 GAZETTE BLDG 
PHONE 6148 & 6149 


LOS ANGELES 14, CAL.) NEW YORK 17, N.Y.| SAN FRANCISCO 11, CAL. 


345 PACIFIC ELECTRIC BLDG. 331 MADISON AVE. 
PHONE VANDIKE 9381 


JACK RECTOR 


807 SANTA MARINA BLDG. 
PHONE GARFIELD 1510 


E. A. SENNEFF 


VANDERBILT 6-0970 & 6-0971 


C. E. SCOTT 
LOUISVILLE 27 KY. 


296 STARKS BLDG. 


PARAGOULD, ARK. 
99 EAST COURT ST. 
PHONE 181 


J. T. KING 


SHREVEPORT 24, LA. 
402 MARKET ST. 
PHONE 2-5716 


E. O. McRAE 


PHONE JACKSON 2423 


H. J. FLYNN 


MEMPHIS 3, TENN. | PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
1318 EXCHANGE BLOG. 804 PACKARD QLDG. 
PHONE 5-1776 PHONE RITTENHOUSE 1661 


J. H. ARNOLD C. S. ROGERS 


SHUMAKER 
ARKANSAS 


—_—— 


R. M. HOBAN 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
736 COTTON BELT BLDG. 
PHONE MAIN 3610 


C. J. DINKELKAMP 


STUTTGART 
ARKANSAS 


PHONE 148 


P. A. FRIDELL 


TEXARKANA, ARK. -TEX. 
414 STATE NAT'L. BK. BLDG. 
PHONE 78 


E. B. ESTES 
TORONTO 2, ONT. 


701 CANADIAN PAC. BLDG. 
PHONE ADELAIDE 9883 


A. W. WHISKIN 


TULSA 3, OKLA. 
1421 HUNT BLDG 
PHONE 2.4408 


E. A. COWAN 
TYLER, TEX. 


812 W. FERGUSON ST 
PHONE 1304 


N. C. PINKSTON 
PINE BLUFF, ARK. 


503 SIMMONS NAT'L. BLOG. 
PHONE 701 


H. T. CULP 


WACO, TEX. 
501 AMICABLE BLOG 
PHONE 77 


H. A. KLEIN 
NASHVILLE 3, TENN. | PITTSBURGH 19, PA. |WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 


818 THIRD NAT'L. BK. BLDG. 1215 GULF BLDG 
PHONE 5-6641 PHONE ATLANTIC 1888 


5. D. SWANN W. C. HUXHOLD 


1730 RAND TOWER 
PHONE MAIN 2524 


R. B. NESSUM 


932 SHOREHAM BLDG 
PHONE EXECUTIVE 3440 


T. A. McDONOUGH 
NEW ORLEANS 12, LA.| SAN ANTONIO 5, TEX.| WINSTON-SALEM 3, N.C. 


703 PAN-AM. BLDG 612 GUNTER BLOG 
PHONE RAYMOND 9961 PHONE GARFIELD 3042 


F. L. BARNES W. B. WILSON 


504 REYNOLDS BLDG. 
PHONE 2-0423 


C. 5. MAYNE 
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Frank E. Kearney, Lehigh-Lackawanna 
Warehouse organization. Mr. Martin was 
formerly employed in the traffic depart- 
ment of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. at 
Port Newark, N. J. He is secretary of 
the New Jersey Industrial Traffic League. 


* * * 


Thomas T. Hinman, former Buffalo 
regional traffic manager for Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines, has been made 
assistant to J. H. Carmichael, executive 
vice-president. James E. Rehkopf, for- 
mer district traffic manager at Wash- 
ington, D. C., has succeeded Mr. Hinman 
at Buffalo. 


* * * 


Major Charles Welker, formerly on 
leave of absence to serve in the Army 
transportation corps, has been appointed 
assistant vice-president and _ general 
manager of the General Carloading Co., 
Inc., New York City. 

ok 


* * 


Robert M. Whitney has been named 
assistant advertising manager of the 
Automatic Transportation Co., Chicago, 
division of the Yale & Towne Manufac- 
tury Co., filling a new position created 
for the supervision of the firm’s newly- 
founded advertising and public relations 


program. 
* * * 


Kenneth M. Kennell, vice-president of 
Shaffer Terminals, Inc., and vice-presi- 
dent of Terminal Warehouse, Inc., on 
January 4 was installed as president of 
the Tacoma Chamber of Commerce. This 
is the first time the chamber has elected 
a member of the shipping fraternity as 


its president. 
* * * 


Les C. Allman, vice-president and di- 
rector of the Fruehauf Trailer Co., De- 
troit, spoke on “Unorthodox Public Rela- 
tions at Work,” at a joint meeting, Janu- 
ary 10, at the Continental Hotel, Chi- 
cago, sponsored by the Chicago Dotted 


Line Club, the Chicago Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association, the Chicago Business 
Paper Publishers Association, and the 
Chicago Federated Advertising Club. 
W. D. Wise, Fruehauf’s director of pub- 
lic relations, conducted a question-and- 
answer forum. 
* * * 

The Railway Business Woman’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago will hold a dinner and 
style show at the Fair store, January 22. 
Miss Anna Sullivan, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, is program chairman in charge of 


arrangements. 
* * 


The division of off-line traffic repre- 
sentatives in Minneapolis sponsored a 
farewell luncheon, January 2, for Millard 
A. Light, general agent of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, who goes to Omaha as 
general freight agent. 

* * * 


All officers of the Maryland Motor 
Truck Association were recently re- 
elected to succeed themselves. They are: 
President, J. Marshall Stewart, Stewart 
& Sinclair, Inc.; first vice-president, C. A. 
Guenther, Fleet Transfer Co.; second 
vice-president, James C. Henderson, 
Sherwood Bros., Inc.; treasurer, Harold 
R. Wilson, Tidewater Express Lines; 
secretary, D. Elmer Webster, Victor 
Lynn Lines. All are of Baltimore. Roger 
O. Charlton, of Charlton Bros. Trans- 
portation Co., Hagerstown, Md., was 
elected Maryland vice-president of Amer- 
ican Trucking Associations, Inc. W. F. 
Kneip continues as general manager. 

* * * 


Ray Winquist, vice-president of the 
General Steamship Corporation, spoke 
on “The Shipping Outlook” at the Janu- 
ary 3 steamship night meeting of the 
Oakland, Calif., Foreign Trade and Har- 
bor Club, at the Athens Athletic Club. 
The club’s new officers were installed at 
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dent, Walter Perker; vice-president, Mer- 
ritt McCarl; treasurer, Frank McCarthy; 
secretary, Jack Sowers; and directors 
Cliff Buell and Frank Small. 

* 


G. A. Lamb, freight traffic manager of 
the Erie Railroad Co., spoke on “How 
to Sell Enough Products and Services 
with Mutual Profit to Employ 56,000,000 
People in the U. S. A.,” at the regular 
monthly meeting of the Youngstown 
chapter of the Delta Nu Alpha fraternity, 
held at the Y. M. C. A. Mr. Lamb was 
introduced by President Richard Weller. 

* * * 


A. B. Cole, who recently resigned as 
material analyst, division of materials 
and equipment, Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, has joined the Office of Mili- 
tary Government, U. S., Germany. Mr. 
Cole will be stationed in Berlin as chief 
reports officer, executive branch, trans- 
port division. 

* * cS 

W. A. Patterson, president of United 
Air Lines, has been named a member of 
the air transport committee of the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce, Inc. 
The committee concerns itself with vari- 
ous basic matters having to do with in- 
ternational air transport. Robert E. 
Johnson, after more than two years with 
the Navy, has returned to his post as 
director of advertising and publicity for 
United at the company’s Chicago head- 
quarters. 





* * * 


George H. Toole, transportation con- ( 
sultant in the office of the chief of trans- 
portation of the War Department, has 
been officially commended by the com- 
manding general of the Army service 
forces for outstanding performance of 
duty in that office during the past three ( 
years. Prior to entering the service of 
the War Department, Mr. Toole had 
been active in various North Atlantic 
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the meeting. They are as follows: Presi- shipping companies. 

e 

si ) 

NEW COMPLAINTS FILED increase truck freight rates 20 cents a 100 pounds on shipments s 


(Continued from p. 116) 
rates, and reparation on shipments made in the statutory period. 
(John T. Money, Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C.) 
No. 29452, Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md., vs. Atlantic 


Coast Line, et al. 


under 5,000 pounds; to oppose the Midwest Motor Freight 


Rates on phosphate rock, in carloads, from points in Florida to 


Nashville, Tenn., in violation of section 1. Asks cease and desist 
order, rates, and reparation on shipments made in statutory period. 
(John T. Money, Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C.) 
MC C-511, Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, Va., R-C Motor Lines, Inc. 
Rates on paper wrappers, shipped from Jacksonville, Fla., to 
Richmond, Va., from December 8, 1943, to July 20, 1945, in violation 
of section 217(b). Asks cease and desist order and reparation of 
$8,427.49, with interest. (L. E. Galaspie, Ass’t General Traffic Man- 
ager, Reynolds Metal Co., Richmond 19, Va.) 
McC C-512, Cohn Hall Marx Co., New York, N. Y. vs. Textile Motor Ex- 


press, Inc. 


Rates on 48 shipments of woolen cloth, shipped between July 31, 
1944, and May 18, 1945, between Providence and Centerville, R. I., 


docket No. 4035, which would increase all joint line rates 10 ’ 
per cent; and to oppose the cancellation by the railroads of 
rules No. 24 and 34, dealing with overflow and sizes of cars. 





ARMY AWARD TO BLAKE OF STATION WJJD 
A special testimonial of appreciation from: the War Depart- 


ment has been awarded to Randy Blake, program director of t 
radio station WJJD, Chicago, in recognition of the role he 
played in helping solve the transportation problems that arose / 
at the peak of war emergency. Col. I. Sewell Morris, command- 
ing officer of the 6th Transportation Zone, in bestowing the t 


award said of Mr. Blake that. “he prepared a program imme- 


effort.” 


and Passaic, N. J., in violation of section 216. Asks ruling of Com- 


mission’ on level of rates so that action at law may be instituted. 
Suggests shortened procedure. (Sanford S. Agate, Sec. Cohn Hall 
Marx Co., 93 Franklin St.; New York, N. Y.) 


CHICAGO INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC COUNCIL 


At a meeting of the Industrial Traffic Council of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce, held January 3 at the Palmer 
House, C. W. Hestor was installed as the new general chair- 
man, and Claude Couch, as the vice-chairman, of the council. 

The council voted to support the Lea bill, H. R. 4872, 
which provides for a two-year statute of limitation on over- 


and undercharges and reparations. 


The council also took action on three other proposals, vot- 
ing as follows: To appoint a committee to meet with the Cen- 
tral States Motor Freight Bureau on the latter’s proposal to 


diately to counteract useless civilian travel, warning them just 
what ‘a clog in the wheels’ of that nature meant to the war 


ARMY CITATION TO SIDDALL d 
Hugh W. Siddall, chairman of the Transcontinental Pas- 


senger Association and the Western Military Bureau, and also I 


chairman of the interterritorial military committee, represent- 
ing the passenger department of all the railroads, on January 8, ' 
in a ceremony at his office in the Union Station, Chicago, re- 
ceived a citation of appreciation from the Army. Col. I. S. 
Morris, head of the Army’s sixth service command, in presenting 
the citation, praised Mr. Siddall for his efforts in aiding mate- i 
rially in the transportation of 40,000,000 soldiers. Mr. Siddall 
was responsible for the routing of military traffic involving 


groups numbering from 15 to 39 persons, in all states west of 


the Mississippi River, and was, he said, the official liaison be- 
tween the railroads and the military on the movement of pas- 
senger traffic in this period. 
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If you are the chairman of the educational 


committee of your local traffic club or if you 
are a traffic club member interested in your club’s 
educational activities, specifically as they apply to 
you, the College Traffic Club Study Group plan is 


something you will want to look into right now. 


What it is— 

The College Traffic Club Study Group is actually 
a residential college training course in transporta- 
tion and traffic management with the College of 
Advanced Traffic lecture and problem material as 
the basic training material. This material is exclu- 
sive and original material developed and copy- 
righted by the College of Advanced Traffic and 
assures your traffic club of the best and most com- 


prehensive educational material possible. 


How it works— 
Your College Traffic Club Study Group is organ- 


ized through your club’s educational committee 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY > 


chairman. The College of Advanced Traffic helps 
you in every way possible. Class sessions are held 
on suitable nights each week. The cost per student 


is extremely nominal. 


What to do— 
The experiences of College Traffic Club Study 


Groups in cities where they are already established 
will be a help to your club’s educational committee 
chairman in organizing your group. Fill in the 
coupon below or write us a letter. We will gladly 


send you details. 


Here's how you will benefit from a 


College Traffic Club Study Group 


eee ta can: «1 cee 


College of Advanced Traffic TW-1-12-46 
Education Division of The Traffic Service Corporation 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 

Chicago 4, Illinois 

Please send me full details on the “College Traffic Study 


Group” plan, including details on costs plus any other 
information you feel will be helpful. 
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NOTE—Items in the docket marked with an asterisk (*) have been added since the last issue 
of THE TRAFFIC WORLD. New assignments now on the Commission‘s docket of dates later 
than herein shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Current cancellations and 


postponements announced too late to show the chance 
where. 


Januar 14—Hartford Conn.—Bond Hotel— 
vy ’ 


iner Conlon 
MC-F 2708—H. D. Zabarsky and M, J. Za- 
purchase, N. H. Aliber. 


barsky 
some, "4S Madieon, Wis.—State Comm.— 


MC 68520,. “Sub. 2—River Trails Transit 
—" Dubuque, Ia., certificate to extend 


operation 
yanuary 14--balwenahee, Wis.—Hotel Schroe- 
r—Examiner Brown: 
20386 —Malleable fron Range Co. vs. A. T. 
January 14—New York, N Y.—641 Washing- 
ton St.—Examiner ‘Bennett: 
MC 105930—J. Gordon, Liberty, N.Y. 
January 14—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing- 
ington St. —Examiner Sautremet: 
MC 69671, Sub. 4—Red Ball Van Lines 


New York, Y., certificate to extend 
operations. 


January 14—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Roosevelt Ho- 
tel—Examiner Parker: 
» Sub. 10—John Benkart & Sons 
Co., — urgh, Pa., certificate to extend 
opera 
Cc sees, ngub. 69—W. J. Dillner Transfer 
., Pittsburgh, Pa., certificate to extend 
wary 


14—San Francisco, Calif.—P. O. 
.—Examiner Linn: 
, Sub, 115—Howard Seber, Inc., ex- 
tension, Sonoma Count ty. 
January 14—Toledo, o.—P. O. MBidg. —Exam- 


iner Garofalo 
MC 71096, Sub. 15—Norwalk Truck Line 


Co., Norwal k, O., certificate to extend 
operations. 


January 15—Albany, N. Y.—Fed. Bldg.—Ex- 
aminer Conlon: 

MC-F 2986—J. Vogel, Sr., control; John 
Vogel, Inc., J. Borush, purchase, 
Monarch Motor Freight Co., ine. 

January Leg ee ili._—Sherman Hotel— 
Examiner Garofalo: 
C 103993, Sub. 13—Morgan Drive-Away. 
Inc., Elkhart, Ind., certificate to extend 
operations. 
antok etait, Fla. — Mayflower 
el—Jt. . 64: 
ag 5—National Trucking Co., 


2903, 
yp +8 Fla., permit to extend op- 
erations. 
some 15—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing- 
St.—Examiner ‘Bennett: 
Mc. "108661—Imperial Transit Lines, Inc., 
New York 


January 15—S Ppomane, Wash.—Davenport Ho- 


tel—Jt. B 

MC 42487, Sub. 135—Consolidated Freight- 
ways, Inc., Portland, Ore., certificate to 
extend operations. 

January 15—Tulsa, Okla.—Mayo Hotel—Ex- 
aminer Naefe: 
MC 14743, Sub. 9-—E. L. Powell & Sons 
Trucking Co., Tulsa, Okla., certificate to 
extend operations. 


donuery, 16—Chicago, !!!.—Sherman Hotel— 


A . 149: 
MC 12318—M. C. Nicolay, Chicago, IIl., li- 
cense, 


ilt.—Sherman Hotel— 


January sone 


MC 105335, Sub. 10—O. B. Barkus, Ham- 
mond, Ind., permit to extend operations. 


January i6—Eau Claire, Wis.—U. S. Ct.—QJt. 


MC 79113, Sub. 3—Bollinger Transport 
Service, Inc., Eleva, Wis., certificate to 
extend operations. 

Januar St, eth Worth, Tex.—Hotel Texas 


33500, Sub. 7—Pyramid Moving Co., 
Mcveiand. oO. 
oun 16—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing- 
St.—Examiner Bennett 
Madison oo Co., 
N. J., common carrier appli- 


January 16—New York, N. Y-—641 Washing- 
ton St.—Examiner "Schutrumpf: 
gl Sub. 2—Lewis Trucking, New 


_— Y., certificate to exten opera- 


dbnuary * '46—Philadelphia, Pa.—U. S. Ct.—Ex- 
aminer Walsh: 
29376—Remington a Co., Ine. vs. N. Y. 
N. H. & H., et al 


—_ 


in this docket will be noted else 


January 16—St. Paul, Minn.—Federal Bldg.— 
Examiner Brown 
29419—Wertheimer Cattle Co., Inc., Fred 
Case vs. Abilene & Southern et al. 
January 16—Toledo, O.—P. O. Bldg.—Exam- 
iner Engelhart: 

* MC-F 3008—H. Klopefenstein, 
Huber Transportation Co. 
January 16—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
Service Order 180—Demurrage } nee 
January 17—Amarillo, Tex.— Ss. Ct.—Jt. 


Bd. 

MC 89825, Sub. 3—J. Buss, ee, Tex., 

certificate to extend operatio 
Januar ry 17—Detroit, Mich Hotel 1 Fort Shelby 
—Examiner Engelhart: 

MC-F 3011—W. F. Carey and B. B. Bev- 
eridge, control; Commercial Carriers, Inc., 
lease, George F. Burnett Co 0., Inc. 

January 17—Elmira, N. Y.—U. Ct.—Ex- 
aminer Conlon: 

MC-F 2770—Greyhound Corp., control; Cen- 
tral Greyhound Lines, Inc., control; Cen- 
tral Greyhound Lines, Inc. of New "York, 
purchase, S. J. Mekos. 

January 17—Miami, Fla —Dadte County Ct.— 
Examiner Weaver 

se os aa ene Stores, Inc. vs. S. A. 

aa =p eee & Robbins, Inc. vs. F. E. 


may 17—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing- 
St.—Examiner 5 amg 

,» Sub, 2—M. Morrison, New York, 

Ns. Zs certificate to extend operations. 

denuaey 17—New Ma aot N. Y.—641 Washing- 


on St.—Jt. 
MC 66121, hy ae F. Howell Trucking 
. Y., certificate to ex- 


Co., Long Island, 
— 7 | oe Nebr.—Hotel Fontenelle 


tend operations. 

MC NoeRoe ‘G. Hartman, Griswold, Ia., 
certificate. 

January 17—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Roosevelt Ho- 
a go Parker: 

MC 65748, Sub. 2—East End Trucking Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., extension, Alabama cand 
other states. 

C 79320, Sub. 1—R. J. Fox, New Kensing- 
ton, Pa., extension, Pennsylvania and 
other states. 

MC 77150, Sub. 2—Pittsburgh Warehouse & 
Van Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., certificate 
to extend operations. 

Calif.—P. O. 


Jsonuery 17—San_ Francisco, 
g.—Examiner Linn: 

MC 10622, Sub. 1 Ex.—Yosemite Park and 
Curry Co., Yosemite Transportation Sys- 
tem, Yosemite National Park, Calif., cer- 
tificate of exemption. 

a Pr Paul, Minn.—Fed. Bldg.—Jt. 


me “03681. Sub. 2—D. A. Senn, Osseo, Wis., 
certificate. 

17—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 

W-759—Maxon Construction Co., Inc., con- 
tract carrier application. 

January 17—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 

hm 14797—Northern Pacific Ry., opera- 

on 


January 17—Washington, D. 
Jordan: 


purchase, 


C.—Examiner 


* oy 15169—Appl. of Pittsburgh Coun- 
for authorit %, purchase proper- 
t es y; Pittsburgh Ry. in Okla. 
ane | 18—Albany, N. Y.—Fed. Bldg. —Ex- 
ner Schutrumpf: 
C1 Sub. 1—Con’s Movin 
niture, ‘iulenville, N 
tend operations. 
MC 106171—A. Parnett and N. Parnett, 
Kingston, N. Y., certificate. 


January 18—Amarillo, Tex.—U. S. Ct.—ZJt. 
Bd. 170: 


MC 95865, Sub. 5—D. & O. Trucking and 
Construction Co., Pampa, Tex., certifi- 
cate to extend operations. 

January 18—Miami, ‘la.—Dade County Ct.— 
Examiner Weaver 

29399—Double Protection Awning Co. et al. 

vs. F. E. C. et al. 
—— 18—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing- 
Lm —Examiner ‘Bennett: 
Sub. 14—Transamerican Freight 
Lines, 5 Detroit, 
ae 1 1g-Omaha, Nebr.—Hotel Fontenelle 


and Fur- 
N. Y., certificate to ex- 


MC 62389, Sub. 1—M. Stoffers, Arcadia, 
certificate to extend operations. 
18—Omaha, Nebr.—Hotel Fontene 


Bd. 138: 
MC 105947—A. Neppl, Halbur, Ia., cer 
cate 
January 18—St. Paul, Minn.—Fed. Bldg.--J 
Bd. 145: 


MC 81824, Sub. 4—Thrun Truck Line, Fip 
a son, Minn., certificate to extend ope 
a 
Sanuney  *ig—Washin on, .. c.—Argument 
Finance 13907—Chicago Northwestern 
abandonment. 
Januar 21—Aberdeen, Ss. D.—Alonzo Wa 
Hotel—. Bd. 143: 
MC 44790, Sub. 9—Maughan Co., Moorhead 
Minn., certificate to extend operations. 
January 21—Ch icago, 1til.—Hotel Morrison. 
Examiner Brown: 
FF-119—J. E. Bernard & Co., Inc., freigh 
forwarder application 
January 21—Chicago, tit ‘—Hotel Shermar 
Examiner Englehart 
C-F 2964—Kenosha Auto Transport Corp, 
control, Western Auto Transports, Inc. 
MC-F 2987—N. Demos, control; Kenosh 
Auto Transport Corp., purchase, Ohid 
Auto Transit, Inc. 
eer 21—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pick 
‘Green & Sons, 


—Examiner Garafalo: 

MC 8582, Sub. 1—W. H. 
Clearmont, Mo., certificate to extend op 
erations. 
MC 104421, Sub. 3—Johnson Truck Line, 


Washington, Kan., certificate to extend 
operations. 


January 21-——Lincoin, Nebr.—State Comm. 
Jt. Bd. 138: 


MC 1109, Sub. J. Lape, Beatrice, 
Nebr., certificate to extend operations. 
January 21—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing 
ton St.—Examiner Bennett; 
MC 100011, Sub. 1—Dard’s Express, New 
— N: Y., certificate to extend oper 
ations. 


Januar 21—Odessa, Tex.—Ector County Ct. 
xaminer Naefe: 

MC. 105970—J. C. Gauvey and R. Morris 
peanahgem, Tex., common carrier applics 
tion. 

January 21—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Roosevelt Ho 
tel—Examiner Parker: 

MC 43654, Sub. 6—Dixie Ohio Express Co., 
— O., certificate to extend opera 
tions. 


January 21—Scranton, Pa.—Casey Hotel—Ex 
aminer Conlon: 
MC-F 3046—T. V. Rodgers, control; Rodge 
Motor Lines, Inc., purchase, R. Ovens. 


January 21—Syracuse, N. Y.—U. S. Ct.—Ex 
miner Schutrumpf: 
MC 5164, Sub. 42—F. C. Carpenter, Syra 
cuse, N. Y., certificate. 
danwary a ee Kans.—State Comm. 
MC 106173—Johnston & Rook Truck Co., 
Clay Center, Kans., certificate. 
MC 106175—D. E. James, Clay Center, 
Kans., certificate. 
January, 22—Aberdeen, Wash.—Fed Bldg. 


80: 
MC 106144, Sub. 1—O’Connor Motor Freight, 
Long Beach, Wash., certificate. 
January 22—Chicago, iM. —Sherman Hotel 
Examiner Englehart 
MC-F 2985—J. Bridge control; 
Benedict Ways, Inc., 
Freight Lines, Inc. 
January 22—Chicago, 
Examiner Brown: 
FF-142, Sub. 4—Associated Shippers Car- 
loading Corp., extension, eastbound. 


sanapey —_— O.—Fed. Bldg.—Jt. 
d 


MC 60751, Sub. 1— Cleveland-Pittsburgh 
Freight "Line, Ine., Cleveland, O., certl- 
ficate to extend operations. 

January 22—Denver, Colo.—Cosmopolitan Ho 
tel—Jt. Bd. 43: 

MC 106018, Sub. 1—Airline Express, Idalia, 
Colo., certificate. 
January 22—Detroit, Mich.—Hotel Fort Shel- 
y—Jt 
MC 4405, Sub. 145—Dealer’s Transport Co., 
Chicago, Tll., certificate to extend opera- 
tions 

January 22—Hagerstown, Md.—Fed. Bldg.— 

Jt. Bd. 206: 


MC 3114, Sub. 9—T. H. Compton, Great 
Cacapon, W. Va., certificate to extend 
operations. 

January 22— Kansas City, 
ee oe Garofalo 

1. & S. M-2600—Split pick-up and delivery 
St. Joseph to Chicago. 

January 22—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pick- 

wick—Jt. Bd. 36: 
MC 71982, Sub. 6—J. C. Fleming, Kansas 
.» certificate to extend opera 


Januar 


Lecrone- 
purchase, Dolhun 


1i1.—Hotel Morrison— 


Mo. — Pickwick 


tions. 
January ‘22—Memphis, Tenn.—Peabody Hotel 
Jt. Bd. 4: 


MC 106172—J. H. Stephens, Bynalia, Miss. 
certificate, 
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Dine 1944-45, Union Pacific paid 
tribute to American industry on its 
radio program “Your America”, 


broadcast each week over a nation- 


wide network. Representatives of 70 DQhe 
major industries were given the op- B® 

portunity to present the dramatic 

story of their respective industry’s if x 
contribution to the welfare of the . 


nation. 
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Union Pacific—along with other rail- 
roads—was then engaged in moving 
vital wartime materials. Your indus- 
try and the nation generally knows 
what a tremendous task that was and 
_how efficiently it was accomplished. 
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Today Union Pacific is prepared to | 
continue its assistance to your indus- 
try by speeding the distribution of 
peacetime commodities. Equipment, 
facilities and personnel are geared 


yomm, 

ick Co,, 
Center, 
Bldg. 

Freight, 
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Another drastic cut in Air Express rates now makes this high 
speed transportation more important to American business and 
to provide unexcelled service. industry than ever before! Where, in the whole economy of busi- 
ness, do you get so much for your transportation dollar: 
SAME DAY delivery between many airport towns and cities as 
stand ready at all times to far as 1,000 miles apart. (Less than 6 hours by air.) 
cooperate with you. SPECIAL HANDLING. Special pick-up and delivery (no extra 
cost) promotes speed of Air Express delivery. 


GOES EVERYWHERE. In addition to 375 airport communities, 
a Air Express goes by rapid air-rail schedules to 23,000 other im- 
).. cert $e Unites Pacific will, upon reqnest, portant points in this country. Service direct by air to and from 
itan Ho furnish information about avail- scores of foreign countries in planes of American manufacture 
eal rod agee-nppel oe nd elie y giving American service, flying the American 
ae all Address Union Pacific Railroad, ag: 


any Omaha, Nebraska. WRITE TODAY for “Jig Saw Puzzle.” It contains illuminating 


'd opera- facts to help you solve many a shipping problem. Air Express 
meee ‘ Division, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park Ave., New York 17. 

| Great mi Ae . ‘ C Or ask for it at any Airline or Express office. 
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. - Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPR 
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The Strategic Middle Boule Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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A staff of trained traffic men 
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danuary 22—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing- MC 27117, Sub. 1—B. Havin, St. Clair, Mo., port Corp., Kenosha, Wis., certificate to 
ton St.—Examiner Bennett: extension feed. extend operations. 
MC 2132, Sub. 14—Newburgh Transfer, January 22—Scranton, Pa.—Casey Hotel—Ex- January 23——Harrisburg, Pa.—State Comm.— 
Inc., Newburgh, N. Y., certificate to aminer Schtrumns: Jt. Bd. 2 
extend operations. ne — J. ller, Scranton, Pa., cer- me 90710, Sub, 6—Duttera’ 5 tives oc 
n ao PSE cate ettysburg, Pa., c c xtend op- 
™ per 7 _— Vie Bete se a ee C.—Jt. Bd. 12: erations 
MC 106191—Chesapeake Transfer Co., New- 2, Sub Gy Ratiway Express sanuety 23—Harrisburg, Pa.—State Comm, 
port News, Va., certificate. Agency, Inc., New York, N. Y., certificate —Jt. Bd. 65: 
J 22 d to extend operations. MC 66562, Sub. 678—Railway Express 
a ° oe Tex.—Ector County Ct. January eae bad, N. M.—Crawford Ho- Agency, Inc., New York, N. Y., certif. fi 
tel—Jt cate to extend operations. j 
c1 105868—C. W. Brown, McCamey, Tex., MC 35320, Sub. 32—Dalby Motor Freight January 23—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pick-§ 
common carrier application. Lines, Inc., Lubbock, Tex., certificate to wick—Examiner Garofalo: a 
January 0 aathe, Nebr.—Hotel Fontenelle extend operations. or By bs 6% — and groceries, Kansas 
. 54: 3—C er i y, Mo., to anses.. 
MC 1358, Sub. 11—White Bros. Transfer sogeey —, i.—Morrison Hotel January 23—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing- 
Co., Cuiaberiand, Ia., certificate to ex- Fourth Section AP 21521—Pig iron from ton St.—Examiner Bennett: 
F tend ooo aleich, ‘ ‘ : Keokuk, Ia., my By Minn. MC 3682, o- +- face & ogee Re Jer- 
anua — i id se i. a ee e -2 
at Bom e Sf itwel C.—Sir Walter Hote Januar 25 Dallas, Tex.—Baker Hotel—Ex- ations. ¥ " ee : 
MC 86687 and Subs. 3, 8, 9, aminer Weaver: Januar a—New. york N. Y.—641 Washing- B 
10, 15, 18, 19, 21, ‘22! B, 24, 45 on yy and Fourth Section Appl. 21389—Wool and mo- ton S St — It, 308: : ool 
28-Seaboard Air Line’ Railway Co.,’ mo- hair, Texas to eastern points. MC 52916, a Ag a Petroleum Trans- 
tor operation, Gaston, Garnett, S. C. January 23—Detroit, Mich.—Hotel Ft. Shelby portation Co., West Haverstraw, N. Y., 
January 22—St. Louis, Mo.—Mark Twain Ho- —Examiner Parker: permit to extend operations. 4 
tel—Jt. Bd. 135: MC 30837, Sub. 29—Kenosha Auto Trans- January 23—Washington, D. C.—Jt. Bd. 112: § 
MC. 37078, Sub. jag Motor Coach ™ 








Lines, Sandy Spring, Md., certificate to 
extended operations. 
January 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 





Weems: 
29346—Transit on crude rubber in central 
territory. 
nowt 23—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
« |. & S. M-2404—Incandescent electric lamps 
or bulbs. 

1. & S. M-2405—Airplane parts. 

1. & S. M-2406—Trunks or traveling bags. 

1. & S. M-2407—Hats or cone 

1. & S. M-2408—Carpet mil thread waste. 

1. & S. M-2409—Paper articles. 

January 24—Chicago, lIIl.—Hotel Morrison— 
Examiner Brown: 

29401—Armour and Co. vs. Aberdeen & Rock- 
fish et al. 

January 24—Dallas, Tex.—Hotel Baker—Ex- 
aminer Weaver: 

29385—Texas Pre-Fabricated PP a and 
Tent Co. vs. A. T. & F, 

29385, Sub. 1—Southern “win® a Manutac- 
turing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 

29385, Sub. 2—Houston a Cut” ousl 
co ve. Bc. a es 

1. & S. 5345—Portable gta houses, 
Louisiana and Texas to south. 

January 24—Houston, Tex.—Ben Milam Ho- 
tel—Examiner Naefe: 

MC 13250, Sub. 42—J. H. Rose Truck Line, 
Houston, Tex., certificate to extend oper- 
ations. 

January 24—Indianapolis, Ind.—State Comm. 
—Examiner Englehart: 

MC-F 2596—R. Marcuccilli, et al, control; 
Marion Truckin Co., Ine., purchase, 
Harwood ‘Trucking, Inec., and Jaqua 
Transit Lines, Inc. 

January 24—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pick- 
wick—Examiner Garofalo: 

I. & S. M-2598—Paint, Kansas City, Mo., 
to Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 

January 24—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing- 
ton St.—Examiner "Bennett: 

MC 52579, Sub. 7—Gilbert Carrier Corp., 
New York, N. Y., certificate to extend 
operations. 

January 24—San Tee, Calif.—P.° O. 
Bldg.—Examiner Lin 

1. & S. 5378—Scrap Steel, Pacific Coast to 
Chicago, Ill. 


January 24—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
Finance 14850—Appl. of C. & O. for a cer- 
tificate to construct an extension of its 
Sandy Valley and Elkhorn Subdivision 
from a point 3,000 feet west of Milpost 
28, near Jenkins, ina a. southerly 
direction to a point on Meade Fork about 
7,500 feet above mouth of McFall Fork, 
approximately 14 miles, in Letcher Coun- 
ty, Ky., and Wise County, Va. 
January 24—Winner, S. D.—Tripp County Ct. 
House—Jt. Bd. ‘185: 
MC 105966—S. K. McCanse, Gregory, S. D., 
certificate. 


January 25—Cincinnati, O.—Gibson Hotel— 
Examiner Englehart: 
MC-F 2941—E. N. Reinhardt, control; Rein- 
_ Transfer Co., purchase, Star Transit, 
ne 


January 25—Evansville, Ind.—U. S. Ct.—Jt. 
Bd. 243: 


MC 61265, Sub. 22—Southeastern Motor 
Truck Lines, Inc., Nashville, Tenn., cer- 
tificate to extend operations. 


January 25—Houston, Tex.—Ben Milam Ho- 
tel—Examiner Naefe: 

MC 67350, Sub. 4—J. J. Willis, Odessa, 

Tex., extension, oil field machinery, to 
and from Southeast. 


January 25—New York, N. om Washing- 
ton St.—Examiner Bennet 
MC 106044—C. Rothchild, Brockign, N. Ys 
certificate. 
MC 29209, Sub. 3—Lester Lines, Inc., Wall- 
ao N. Y., certificate to extend opera- 
ons. 
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The common goal of shippers and con- 










ProRmcaTeWNy] Signees today, as ever, is fast through 


service. The P. & P. U. Ry., serving 13 major 



























trunk lines at the Peoria Gateway, operates on the 
theory that “a straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points.” 











Consequently, the classification and interchange of 
freight is performed within the shortest possible time— 










-yet always with the assurance of proper care from a 







skilled and experienced personnel. 














Let us help you work out your problems in such 
arithmetic—Route your freight via PEORIA, ILLINOIS, 
GATEWAY (via P. & P. U. Ry.) for fast service. 






















Everybody’s Gateway—Always Open 











Peoria and Pekin Union Railway Co. 
E. F. Stock, Traffic Manager — Union Station, Peoria, Ill. 
























SWITCHING SERVICE BETWEEN 


Peorla & Pekin Union Ry.; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacifie Ry.; Chicago & North Western 
Ry.; Chicago & IMinois Midland Ry.; Hlinois Terminal Railroad Co.; Inland Waterways 
Corp.; Minneapolls & St. Louls R. R.; Alton Railroad; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.; 
ilinols Central R. R.; Pennsylvania Railroad; Peoria Terminal R. R.; Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad; New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad; Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louls Ry. (Peorla & Eastern); Toledo, Peoria & Western R. R. 





































"One of America's Railroads — All Looking Ahead and Going Ahead." 


